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What Sort 


of Parliament ? 


CCORDING to current gossip at Westminster, Sir Winston 
Churchill and the Cabinet were willing to accept the case 
for an increase in MPs’ salaries, but a clique of Tory back- 

benchers has howled them into inactivity. If so, two unfortunate 
consequences may follow. First, the Labour party, most of whose 
members are worse off than most of the Tory backbenchers, may 
seethe with indignation at what it will regard as the hypocrisy of a 
few rich men. Secondly, the country as a whole may be prevented 
from considering, in a proper spirit of impartiality, one of the most 
important and difficult questions facing any modern democracy: what 
sort of Parliament does the country want ? 

The sort that it has got at the moment is one where politicians 
still enjoy being MPs, but not as much as they did. It is a pity that the 
recent Select Committee on Members’ Experises seemed to deny this, 
and that from every page of its report dispirited ascetics stared at the 
reader with reproachful spaniel’s eyes. A Parliament of spaniels would 
be a dreadful thing for democracy, but Britain has not really got one. 
By and large, it still has a rather better mixture than most other 
Parliaments in the world ; in both parties, and both sexes, it has some 
hardworking and intelligent sheepdogs, some bulldogs, some blood- 
hounds, and a few yapping pekes. The problem is how the country 
can keep up this generally satisfactory supply. 

If it is to do so, parliamentary remuneration must fulfil three con- 
ditions. First, it must be high enough to allow people of the right 
calibre to try their hand in Parliament without driving their families 
into discomfort. Secondly, it must not be in such a form that members 
are inoculated against the ills that fall on other sections of the 
community when either prices or taxes rise. Thirdly, it should not 
provide back-benchers with a positive financial incentive to stay in 
Parliament, even at the expense of toeing a party line which they know 
ought to be kicked. In general, the fewer “long-service” back- 
benchers there are, the better will the country be served. 

The best way in which a Parliament can live up to these three 
conditions—no penury, no inoculation against general economic ills, 
and no unbreakable individual ties with politics—is by its members 
holding on to outside jobs, to which unsuccessful or unhappy politi- 
cians can return with profit and at will. Two objections have been 
put forward to this argument. The first is that the narrow Govern- 
ment majorities at the general elections of 1950 and 1951 have ushered 
in a long period during which membership of Parliament must be 
a full-time occupation. This objection is baseless, because it 
explicitly assumes that no more than 2 or 3 per cent of the electorate 
will change allegiance in the second half of the twentieth century. 
Certainly there is a case for some easing of the restrictive practices 
which create so much unnecessary work in Britain’s Parliament, as in 
Britain’s industries ; but there is no case for taking the irrevocable 
step of putting Parliament on a whole time professional basis, in the 
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belief that present inconveniences are a symptom of the 
state of things to stay. 

The second objection to a Parliament of flexible 
amateurs is more valid. Although members can com- 
bine such employments as company directors, lawyers, 
naid trade union officials and journalists with parlia- 
mentary duties—as, in fact, two-thirds of them do— 
it is not really possible to teach in a school or drive a 
railway train between division bells. It is therefore 
an immutable principle of modern democracy that 
parliamentary remuneration must be high enough to 
enable some men without immediate scope for outside 
earnings to find their feet at Westminster, to carry out 
their jobs properly there, and to work their way up 
to the top. The question at issue is whether the present 
scale of remuneration allows them to do so, while still 
not being high enough to induce men who can never 
rise to the top to go on bumping along the bottom— 
that is to say, while still not militating against the ideal 
that back bench politics should never be a lasting pro- 
fession, but only either a stepping-stone to higher things 
or else a rather unnerving interlude in an otherwise 
normal life. 

* 


Any study of this question involves treading on deli- 
cate ground. At the moment members receive {£1,000 
a year. Apart from free first-class rail travel to their 
work, free stationery in the House, and free local 
(London) telephone calls from it, they must meet all 
expenses out of these salaries. They are helped to do 
this by the Inland Revenue’s regulations about income 
tax. As a matter of administrative convenience the 
Inland Revenue assumes that each member will devote at 
least {100 of his annual salary to meet expenses, and 
members therefore automatically receive that amount 
free of tax. In addition, the Inland Revenue sends each 
member an annual form on which he can claim tax 
deductions in respect of other expenses up to (though 
not above) the full £1,000 of his salary. The form hsts 
expenses under five heads, the principal of which are the 
“additional cost of living away from home when 
engaged in Parliamentary duties ” (which usually means 
the cost of living in London while still keeping a home 
going in one’s constituency) and secretarial expenses. 

In 1952-53 only 5 members did not bother to fill in 
this form, and therefore satisfied themselves with the 
minimum {100 of tax-free income to meet expenses. No 
fewer than 135 members claimed and got tax freedom 
for the full £1,000, and the average claim allowed was 
£750. Although the tax authorities are bound to refuse 
claims for certain banned items of expenses—such as 
travel by car and the cost of living in one’s constituency 
as well as in London—the chairman of the Inland 
Revenue told the Select Committee that “we probably 
question members of Parliament rather less than most 
people.” 

There is nothing improper in this, but the implica- 
tion—derived from the average claim for expenses— 
that many members are supporting their families 
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on less than {£250 a year does not hold wate: 
What is true is that, in order to keep up 
standard of living to which anybody who has become 2 
member of Parliament quite naturally feels entitl 
some politicians may have to skimp their duties. Or 
this is established, the case for some increase 
remuneration really gathers preponderant weight. 
hard-hearted insistence that salaries should remain 
their present level will not do anything to get rid of the 
hard-pressed professional backbencher ; he will stay on 
in a life from which he still derives excitement an: 
prestige, cutting down on his political expenses a: 
grumbling in the tea room. It is the younger politician 
with a young family, trying to work up to the top, who 
will enthusiastically spend himself into debt, and the: 
throw up the sponge before he has made his mark ; and 
this is a bad thing, for all sections of the communit; 
and for both parties. 

But what form should the increase in remunerati: 
take ? It is necessary to be specific. At the momen: 
thanks to the dusty public reception of the Select Com- 
mittee’s report and to tempting analogies with the prac 
tices of private industry, some people’s minds are turn- 
ing towards a reimbursement of expenses—including 
secretarial assistance provided by the public and an 
additional subsistence allowance for members who hay: 
to live in London but serve provincial constituencies. 
The disadvantages of such disguised assistance 
are that it could grow without the public 
realising what was happening, and that part of 
it (including secretarial assistance) would not be 
spent on carrying out the duties of an MP in hi: 
constituency but on advertising to that constituency 
what a fine fellow he was. Perhaps there might be some 
experiment with the system (tried out in France) of 
paying a parliamentary typing pool out of public mone) 
possibly attaching a separate pool to each party ; bu 
there should be no more than that. 


* 


If some small steps were made in this direction. 
however, there could be a compromise about the pro- 
posal to raise salaries to £1,500 a year. It might be 
wise for Parliament to vote that there should be suc! 
an increase, but that it should not come into effect unt! 
the next Parliament meets ; this would have the advan- 
tage that MPs in the present Parliament would not 
quite so nakedly appear to be voting themselves more 
money, and it might do something to drive home the 
point that MPs’ salaries should not rise automatically 
with the cost of living—as wages tend to do but many 
other types of income do not. At the same time, junior 
ministers should certainly get a salary as ordinary MPs ; 
at the moment, they get only their ministerial 
emoluments and thus cannot claim income tax 
allowances for expenses incurred in their capacity as 
members. There is also a,case for differentially higher 
salaries for ex-senior Ministers ; it is in the country’s 
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| interest to keep in political life those men who have 
; tained ministerial calibre, as distinct from the per- 
: petual backbenchers, and the drop from £5,000 to 
{1,000 a year after electoral defeat can be cruel. 

There remains the problem of pensions. In this field 
, ihe Select Committee’s recommendations were directly 
ontrary to the country’s interests. It proposed no 
ficial pension for members who had served for less 
than ten years, a pension of {£350 per annum at the age 
of 65 for those who had served more than ten years, 
and of £500 for those who had served more than fifteen 
years ; in fact, the most desirable scheme (from the 
public’s point of view) would be one in which the 
pension actually went down if a backbencher continued 
to hang on to his seat. There is no hope of bringing 
such a scheme into effect, but pensions must not be 
illowed to pull Parliament in precisely the wrong 
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The Face 


HO and what are the western delegates going to 
face, when they sit down at the conference table 
it Geneva in a few weeks’ time ? Of the Communist 
delegations, the Russian group will be painfully familiar 
to veterans of previous marathon wrangles ; and the 
North Koreans need hardly be considered, except for 
the fascination of seeing one dummy serving two 
ventriloquists. It is the Chinese faces that will be most 
eagerly scanned, for this will be the first full-scale incur- 
sion into the diplomatic world of the new species of 

Peking man. 
A sad sequence of instances of the snubbing by 
Chinese Communists of even those people in the free 
world who have shown their willingness to give them 
the benefit of every doubt is already on record. It 
suggests that, as the men of Peking enter more and more 
into the main field of international relations—for the 
Geneva conference must be regarded as the beginning 
of a process of international acceptance of a power which 
cannot be ignored—they will prove not less difficult 
to deal with than the Russians, and perhaps even more 
so. So far, official western contacts with them have 
been confined to.the never concluded negotiations for 
the opening of diplomatic relations between Peking 
and this country ; to the appearance of a Chinese Com- 
munist delegation before the UN Assembly in 1950— 
when the arrogant General Wu forfeited whatever sup- 
port he might have obtained ; and to the endurance- 
' test arguments at Panmunjom both before and since 
, the Korean armistice. None of these precedents affords 
any ground for hoping that the presence of Chinese 
representatives in international conference will intro- 
duce an element of sweetness and light, or help to reduce 
the tension which exists between the West and the 
Soviet Union. On the other hand, in the days before the 
Communists came to power in China, Chou En-lai had 
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direction. A sensible compromise scheme would be one 
which ensured that no ex-member would get a gross 
income of less than £450 a year in his old age (or his 
widow less than £300); but which continued to leave 
pensions subject to a means test. If members’ own 
contributions were sufficient to raise these figures to 
£500 and £350 respectively, and to meet certain hard 
cases, so much the better. 

It is never pleasant or easy to pontificate about other 
people’s pay; that is why wage arbitrators always 
deserve to be treated with both sympathy and cynicism. 
But the worst thing that the Government could donow 
would be to run away from the whole issue because of 
their own backbenchers’ well-heeled scowl ; those who 
were rightly irritated by the Select Committee’s report 
(especially the form of pensions scheme it suggested) 
have a duty to proclaim this insistently and aloud. 


of China 


a reputation for smoothness in his contacts with foreign 
diplomats and journalists in China, and if he himself 
comes to Geneva, there may be some softening of the 
personal asperity which has been all too common in 
dealings with lesser figures. 

As the Geneva conference draws near, there is 
increased interest in this country in the old question 
whether Chinese Communism is the same as, or 
different from, Russian, and whether there is any 
prospect of detaching China from Russia by suitable 
diplomacy.. In spite of the unpromising conduct of 
the Peking government in its foreign relations, there 
is still a widespread disposition to regard China as a 
more hopeful field than Russia for the exercise of a 
policy of conciliation. Past truculence is explained as 
an unfortunate effect of the Korean war and American 
non-recognition, and it is believed that there is a 
reservoir of potential goodwill in Peking if only it can 
be tapped. It is still held in some quarters that Chinese 
Communism, being based on a peasant revolution, is 
really quite un-Marxist ; that its driving force is a 
nationalism which is liable to be as much anti-Russian 
as anti-Western ; and that it is bound to develop on 
quite different lines from Communism in Europe. 

How far does the evidence bear out these generalisa- 
tions ? They are certainly not in accord with the 
expressed views and purposes of the Chinese Com- 
munists themselves—that is, if a proper distinction is 
drawn between basic doctrine and temporary tactics. 
It is true that for a period of years after their initial 
failure to seize power in Shanghai and other cities, the 
Chinese Communists based themselves on peasant 
support and developed a technique of rural guerilla 
warfare which is now the model for revolution through- 
out Asia. But now that they are in power, with posses- 
sion of China’s industrial centres, the “leadership of 
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the working class,” which always existed in theory, 
is to be reaffirmed, particularly by concentrating party 
recruitment in the towns instead of the country. 

The party is already faced with the change in relations 
with the peasantry which inevitably comes when Com- 
munists take the first steps on the road to collectivisa- 
tion, The moves made in China towards collectivisation, 
particularly in Manchuria, are conceived as a transition 
through several intermediate stages less abrupt than in 
the Soviet precedent. But what has occurred is already 
quite comparable to developments in the “ people’s 
democracies” of Eastern Europe, and collectivisation 
has gone further in five years than in Russia in the ten 
years after the revolution. In China, as everywhere 
else, agrarian reform has been a matter of Communist 
tactics, a bait to the peasants, who are attracted by the 
promise of land for themselves and do not realise until 
it is too late that the party’s objective is always collecti- 
visation, to be imposed as soon as possible. With all 
the propaganda about the “ union of the four classes,” 
there is in fact no policy for them except gradual 
liquidation, which is speeded up whenever the party is 
in a confident mood, and slowed down whenever 
serious economic difficulties are encountered. 






American Activities 


The notion generally promulgated amongst us of the 
people of the United States is that they are a filibustering, 
rollicking race—filling their newspapers with whole 
columns of boasting falsehood—haunting tavern bars— 
swallowing continually mint julep and other spirituous 
compounds—eternally chewing tobacco, and disfiguring 
every p! 
































ace they frequent with disgusting spittings—sacri- 
ficing their best statesmen and even the judges to party 
predilections—and forming at once a noisy, restless, 
anarchical, and aggressive community. So we think the 
Tory and genteel writers of England have loved to paint 
them, and so they are thought of by a large number of 
the public. To the British Commissioners appointed to 
| attend the New York Industrial Exhibition, or rather to 
i two of them—Mr Joseph Whitworth and Mr George 
Wallis, who have made special reports—we are indebted 
for a very different description of the Americans. They 
are more industrious than we are ; they work longer and 
more continuously ; English artisans come away from the 
States because they find the work too much for them ; 
and American factories are regulated with as much care 
as the best factories of England. The bulk of the people 
are sober, steady, methodical, and energetic. Unless we 
direct all our energies to the work of self-improvement, 
the Americans will surpass us as much in ingenuity and 
skill, in intelligence and power, as they are certain to 
surpass us in numbers. . . . With a country offering to 
their energy almost unlimited means of subsistence .. . 
while they possess sharpened faculties, habits of industry, 
and mental energies far superior, taking them as a whole, 
to any of the yet half-enslaved, debased, and misled 
people of the Old World . . . they seem certain to become 
the greatest and most powerful nation that ever existed. 
England may hope to share in their greatness as hitherto. 
and may further hope that the two nations may grow 
together and be more and more closely united as they 
grow. 
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Nor is the case very different with the intelligentsia, 
about whose widespread sympathy for the Communisis 
a decade ago so much is made by British observers 
formerly in contact with Chinese universities. In thos. 
days the Chinese Communists pretended to them ¢! 
they stood for democratic rights and freedom . 
thought, just as they pretended to the peasants th 
their agrarian programme was one of private owner- 
ship and to the small industrialist that they were his 
champions against the monopolies of the “ Four 
Families.” But none of these decoy programmes had 
anything to do with their real objectives. 

China is too large to be a satellite of the Soviet Union 
in the sense in which the term can be applied to Poland 
or Czechoslovakia, Chinese national pride is a factor 
that is always present in relations with the Soviet Union 
and occasionally it leads to friction; there are signs 
that the Chinese are jealous of their sovereignty, and 
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that the Russians have been careful so far not to infringe 
it. On the other hand, the emphasis laid by the Chinese 
Communist leaders on the international character of 
their movement and on its Soviet inspiration is main- 
tained to a degree which cannot be explained merely 
as courtesy towards an ally. 

The recent anniversary of Stalin’s death called forth 
a most remarkable outpouring of eulogy from the 
Chinese press and radio, and a special meeting was 
held by the Party Central Committee at which his 
portrait was the object of homage paid to him as “ the 
great leader and teacher of the world Communist move- 
ment.” He was described as “ the great standard-bearer 
for the liberation of mankind,” and the builder of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, “the most 
progressive, most experienced and theoretically best 
equipped party in the world.” The highest claim made 
for Mao Tse-tung was that his theories were “a creative 
development of Stalin’s teachings.” Chen ¥un explained 
that Stalin had shown “ how to root out the exploiting 
classes, and particularly the last exploiting class, the 
kulaks ”»—a grim warning to the Chinese peasantry ; 
and, turning to the international situation, he went on 
to tell how Stalin “freed the European and Asian 
peoples from the threat of fascist enslavement,” so that 
today “the chain of people’s democracies, from China 
and Korea to Czechoslovakia and Hungary, stand around 
the Soviet Union, forming the mighty camp of peace, 
democracy and socialism.” 

Too much importance should not be attached 
to oratory on a ceremonial occasion. But the sense of 
solidarity with the Soviet Union in an international 
ideological cause is most systematically inculcated in 
China and it would be unwise to assume that it is with- 
out depth. At Geneva, for the first time, the two prin- 
cipal Communist powers will be arrayed together at the 
conference table with representatives of the non-Com- 
munist world and the proceedings will be a test of their 
alliance as a diplomatic factor. It remains to be seca 
whether the partnership will prove as firm and immov- 
able as the speeches made a fortnight ago in Peking 
would imply. 
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Suing the 


HERE is still a feeling, in some minds, that the man 
who brings an action for negligence against the 
hospital in which he has been treated is biting the hand 
that has brought him gifts. The strength of that senti- 
ment is obviously diminishing, and logically it is not 
very defensible. The staff and premises of the hospitals 
are now provided by the public, exactly as those engaged 
in public transport are ; and if an organisation which 
employs a bus driver has to see that he takes care, why 
not an organisation which employs a doctor or a theatre 
nurse ? English (though not Scottish) courts now accept 
this general view, and—within limits—it is obviously 
a good thing that they should. But the spate of recent 
cases raises the question whether the present state of the 
law is in full accord with the long-term interest of the 
public. 

Up to quite recently hospitals did not appear to be 
legally liable for what went wrong inside their walls. 
The classic case was Hillyer v. St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, heard by the Court of Appeal in 1909. A 
Dr Hillyer went into the hospital as a non-paying patient 
for an examination to be made under an anesthetic. 
While on the operating table his arm was both burnt 
on a hot-water can underneath the table and injured by 
crushing. He claimed that he left the hospital in rather 
a worse condition than when he had entered it, and sued 
the governors of the hospital for negligence. Both the 
trial judge and the Court of Appeal rejected his suit. 
The courts said that the governors did no more than 
provide a place in which treatment could be given ; 
once they had done so, and had engaged a competent 
professional staff, they were not liable for any careless- 
ness by any member of that staff in his activities there- 
after. It might fairly be said that the courts’ judgments 
were a rationalisation of the nineteenth century view of 
charitable activities. Could the Good Samaritan have 
been sued for careless handling of the man he helped on 
the road to Jericho ? 

This conception—that the managements of hospitals 
are not liable for negligence although individual doctors 
or nurses may be—still holds good in Scotland. But 
English courts have gradually whittled it away ; indeed 
their decisions provide a good example of how the 
courts can alter laws to accord with a change in social 
approach without ever confessing that they are doing 
anything of the kind. An important test case arose 
fourteen years ago. In June and July, 1940, a girl named 
Gold was given treatment in an Essex County Council 
Hospital for warts on her face. By mistake, her face 
was exposed to Grenz ray treatment by the radiologist 
without proper protection and it was permanently 
disfigured. She sued the county council and was success- 
ful. The courts declared that the radiologist was a 
full-time servant of the council and that the local 
authority was under statutory duty to maintain the 
hospital as a place for treatment. 





Samaritan 


This view was strengthened by subsequent decisions ; 
and by 1951, in Cassidy v. Ministry of Health, Lord 
Justice Denning could say: “ When hospital authorities 
undertake to treat a patient and themselves select 
and appoint and employ the professional men who 
are to give the treatment, they are responsible for the 
negligence of these persons in failing to give proper 
treatment.” The courts in other words have reached the 
point of accepting the analogy between a surgeon and 
the captain of a ship, who has an independent command 
and yet who may still make his employer liable in 
damages if he is negligent in the course of his duties. 

This changed concept of the function, and so of the 
duties, of a hospital authority opened the door to a vast 
increase in the number of claims against hospitals ; and 
the arrival of legal aid brought people thronging through 
it. Some of the cases arise from simple forms of 
mishap. A nurse leaves a hot-water bottle against an 
insensitive limb for too long and a bad burn results. 
A nurse puts a tea-tray on a patient’s bed without 
making certain that it cannot spill (that cost the 
Middlesex Hospital authority {£100 a year ago). Other 
cases are more serious, but still plainly the result of 
errors. Last week’s case of a child whose leg withered 
because it was enclosed in too tight a plaster seemed to 
fall in this category. These cases are a fair parallel with 
accidents on the road, and they are an abuse neither 
of the health service nor of legal aid. 


* 


But there is another class of case which raises quite 
other considerations. This is the action brought against 
the hospital, and often against the individual doctor in 
the hospital as well, based on disagreement with the 
mode of treatment they decide upon. There have been 
two important cases in the last few months. Towards 
the end of last year the Southend Hospital and 
a doctor were sued by the relatives of a man who 
died after a blood transfusion, because the post-mortem 
examination showed he had absorbed—possibly at the 
transfusion—a fatal virus. A month later Charing 
Cross Hospital appealed to the Court of Appeal against 
an award of £4,000 damages to a man who had lost 
the use of an arm after a blood transfusion ; there the 
allegation of negligence had been that the technique 
used was dangerous. It was argued that an article in 
The Lancet had suggested that this technique might 
involve some risk, and that a doctor is negligent if he 
does not read his medical publications with proper 
thoroughness. In both cases the courts turned the 
claims down. 

Once again, these decisions seem to be in accord with 
the public interest. Medicine is not an exact science. 
It is the empirical application of accumulated knowledge 
and experience to an individual and idiosyncratic human. 
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‘body. It is bound to be an affair of calculated risk, 
and it must experiment if it is to progress. Not all 
the experiments that have produced the advances of 
the last two centuries would have been made if the 
surgeon or physician responsible had known that he 
might have had to account for any failure in a court of 
common law (and to a jury not wholly free from fear 
and superstition). 

In broad outline, therefore, the present state of the 
law—that there must be damages for negligence but not 
for unsuccessful experiments—seems to accord with the 
public interest. But doctors still have two reasons for 
uneasiness. First; there must be borderline cases ; and 
when damages are recovered now there is an implication 
ihat something like professional incompetence has been 
proved. Nothing can be done about this, unless the 
law. is—undesirably—either tightened or loosened. 
Secondly, however, doctors are disturbed by the view 
that the Ministry of Health still seems to take about 
where the final burden of damages should lie. 

The case of fones v. Manchester Corporation, which 
was before the Court of Appeal in 1952, arose out of a 
death under an anaesthetic. The relatives sued both 
the hospital authority and the doctor who had given the 
anaesthetic. The trial judge held that the doctor was 
both lacking in experience as an anaesthetist and negli- 
gent on the particular occasion, but ruled that the 
hospital authority should pay the whole of the damages 
awarded to the claimants. The hospital authority 
appealed and asked that the individual doctor should 
indemnify it completely against all damages and costs, 
on the grounds that there is an implied condition in 
every contract of employment that the servant shall 
indemnify the master against everything the master has 
to pay out because of that servant’s negligence. Lord 
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Justice Denning doubted that proposition of law ; | .: 
where there is a joint liability for damages, the ¢ 1 
has power, by statute, to direct in what proportions » > ey 
are to be shared. In this case, the courts decided at 
20 per cent should be paid by the doctor and 80 cr 
cent by the hospital. Where an award of damages or 
negligence is made against a hospital board, it is || 
the policy of the Ministry of Health that the bo :d 
should endeavour to obtain some contribution from : 1.¢ 
individual doctor concerned, 

This policy is indefensible. On practical ground: it 
is discrimination against a professional class. In effect, 
it compels each doctor in the public service to reduce 
his income by the amount he has to pay for an insurance 
policy indemnifying him against this personal liabil:\ 
No public authority compels its vehicle drivers to | 
out of their own pockets an insurance premium to « 
their negligence as drivers (it is not hard to imagine | 
comments of the Transport and General Workers’ Unio: 
if any government department were to try). Why 
compel a public servant who is in a profession to do 
so? On social grounds it is equally unwise, because 
it may induce some individual doctors to think first in 
terms of financial self-preservation rather than in terms 
of positive action as a curative agency. If the logic of 
the Ministry officials were to spread, if generals were 
to be made personally responsible for the pensions of 
those men killed in any battle they lost, Britain would 
have neither generals nor victories. 

That is the dilemma. If there is a mistake, those 
who suffer from it should be compensated, by 
damages. If there are no mistakes, it will mean that 
the individual doctor has ceased to experiment. ‘he 
remedy seems to be to leave the law as it is, but to 
change official views on individual liability for dame; 
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Dilemma for Europe’s Socialists 


[= weakness of parliamentary democracy in France 
and Italy is one of the most serious threats to the 
western alliance. Flanked on both sides by powerful 
rivals which reject democracy, the democratic parties 
of the centre seem incapable of agreeing in office exept 
io do nothing ; and latterly the Socialist parties in each 
country have refused to enter government coalitions 
even on this condition. In Italy the paralysis of parlia- 
ment may give the Communists another chance of 
winning power constitutionally. But even if it is the 
right-wing extremists who take over, the western alliance 
may suffer almost as much from their chauvinist intran- 
sigence as from a Communist attempt to capture the 
state machine from within. 

The inability of the Socialist parties to play an effec- 
tive role either in office or in opposition is obviously 
one cause of the trouble. Nowadays even conservative 
circles abroad regret the absence of a strong democratic 


Socialist movement, such as exists in Britain 
Scandinavia, which could rob the Communists of wo: «- 
ing class support and buttress an enlightened fore 0 
policy. Under Mr Marshall and Mr Acheson °c 
United States made deliberate efforts to strengthen 
non-Communist Left in France and Italy with this 
in view. Why then have such efforts so conspicuou 'y 
failed ? Is it, as so many believe, because the con 
tinental Socialist is hopelessly doctrinaire, Marxist : 
anti-clerical ? 

It is, of course, true that continental Socialists «¢ 
more doctrinaire than their British counterparts ; >! 
so are continental Liberals and Conservatives. I! 's 


co 


— 
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also true that continental Socialists are anti-cleric® ; 
but so are many centre parties in the Catholic countries. 
As for Marxism, it plays a much smaller role than wov'd 
appear from the lip-service paid to Marx in party ma”)- 
festos ; indeed, such lip-service is inspired more by 
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fear of leaving the Communists as sole heirs of Marx’s 
prestige among intellectuals and workers than through 
belief, or even interest, in Marxist theory. 

There are obvious historical reasons why anti- 
clericalism is part of the democratic tradition in both 
France and Italy. The Catholic church has usually 
been conservative in times of great political conflict, 
f only because it has feared corruption of the faithful 
by free-thinking—the current Vatican discouragement 
f French worker-priests is typical. If it had behaved 
like, for instance, the non-conformist churches in 
Britain, continental Socialists might have recognised 
he same debt to organised religion as the Labour party 
feels. As it is, many continental Socialists are Christians 
vithout ceasing to be anti-clerical. 

Although since the war progressive ideas have found 

msiderable support inside the Christian Democrat 
arties, they have never determined their policy, except 

yr a time in France. And in France, as elsewhere, 
he rigidity of the Catholic parties on such issues as 
-ducation has repeatedly wrecked co-operation with the 
Socialists on other matters. It is easy to say that the 
Socialists should have yielded on this issue ; but they 
could not have done so without losing support to the 
Communists. On this and similar questions anti- 
clericalism is popularly regarded as the acid test of 
progressive politics. 

Moreover, in a country with a strong Communist 
party, the Socialists cannot afford to join a coalition 
with right-wing parties unless assured of a decisive 
influence at least over its social and economic policies. 
If the government fails to move left in these fields then, 
whatever its foreign policy, the Socialists must leave 
it, unless they are prepared to commit political suicide. 
Holland and Austria are the exceptions which prove 
he rule. In Holland the Socialists dominate the coali- 
tion; in Austria the presence of the Red Army has 
uined the appeal of Communism, and international 
factors obviously impose national unity. 


* 


In France and Italy, however, the workers are far 
more conscious of the misery that persists among them 
than of the national danger. And the lack of civic 
virtues in both the administration and the administrated 
prevents the application of the only economic techniques 
which democratic Socialists have so far found effective. 
Here the French Socialist Party faces a particularly 
awkward problem: the civil servants form an essential 
element in its electoral strength, and it cannot easily 
lay the foundations for a Socialist policy by rationalising 
the swollen administration. 

These generalisations are amply borne out by the 
postwar history of the Italian and French parties. 
During the war the confidence of the Socialist leaders 
was so low that Signor Saragat, as well as Signor Nenni, 
favoured fusion with the Communists. They were 
agreeably surprised in 1946 to surpass the Communists 
by winning 21 per cent of the popular vote. But Signor 
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Saragat, the anti-Commiunist leader, showed a remark- 


able consistency in doing the right thing at 
the wrong time. By splitting with Nenni before 
the issue with the Communists had been properly 
fought out, he decisively weakened what might have 
become an anti-Communist majority. And having 
formed an independent Socialist party he committed 
it to sharing responsibility in a Catholic government 
while it was much too weak to influence its policy. 
As a result his vote fell from 7 per cent to 2.§ per cent 
in 1953, and he lost more ground through the operation 
of the new election law. So he was compelled at last 
to abandon office, at the very moment when his support 
would have been most valuable. He now looks for a 
reconciliation with Signor Nenni; but though Nenni 
himself may some time wish to cut loose entirely 
from the Communists, his party machine is now 
so firmly controlled by crypto-Communists that he 
could not carry it with him without the consent of 
Signor Togliatti. 


* 


In France the Socialists avoided a similar disaster 
through wiser leadership. They lost heavily between 
1945 and 1946 ; but, by leaving the government once 
it was clear they could not ensure a progressive social 
policy, they managed to rebuild their strength. They 
are now the strongest of all the democratic centre 
parties, with 14.5 per cent of the vote in the 1951 
election, and still better results in last year’s local elec- 
tions. The party’s secretary-general, M. Mollet, whose 
survival in that post over seven difficult years is itself 
evidence of his political flair, launched last summer a 
campaign to form a Democratic Front by local co- 
operation with the members of any party who would 
work for a progressive policy. This is, in effect, an 
attempt to apply the tactics of the united front from 
below. 

M. Mollet has rejected the formation on the same 
basis of an alliance in parliament, for fear of becoming 
involved in the governmental merry-go-round. Some 
of his critics believe that his reason for this rejection 
is his strong personal support for the European Defence 
Community, to which most of the deputies who 
might agree with him on social policy are opposed. 
But even if EDC ceases to be an_ issue, 
M. Mollet’s devotion to the western alliance might 
prevent him from supporting a government which, 
though progressive in domestic policy, followed the 
line of M. Mendés-France on defence and foreign 
policy. 

However disappointing it may be to observers abroad, 
it seems unlikely that party interest will direct either 
the French or Italian Socialist parties back into a 
government coalition, unless their prospective partners 
undergo a convincing transformation of social outlook. 
And it is doubtful whether the interests of their coun- 
tries or of the West as a whole would be well served by 
forcing the Socialists to commit suicide in office. 
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Night Offensive 


HE Government’s handling of the annual offensive of 
+ the Whitehall warriors showed considerable improve- 
ment on earlier postwar practice. The Labour Govern- 
ment developed a habit, which at first the Tories did little 
to break, of making the Defence White Paper not much 
more than a summary of the main features of the service 
departments’ estimates; the wider strategy of defence 
policy remained largely hidden from view, either from a 
misplaced sense of security or because it was too slight to 
bear public examination. This, in turn, lessened the 
importance of the departmental estimates and the annual 
debates on them. This year’s White Paper at last embodied 
a serious attempt to set out at some length the basis of 
British strategy, and so was able to leave to the departments 
a greater share of explaining the detailed plans of the indi- 
vidual services. 

It would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that a new 
broom has whisked through the service departments, but 
someone has been wielding a brisk duster, and everything 
points to the hand of Sir Winston Churchill. His service 
ministers have reason to thank him, for they have been 
able to introduce their estimates to Parliament with more 
informative speeches than usual, and the ensuing debates 
were on the whole more interesting. There is never any 
lack of ex-servicemen (both regular and wartime) to carry 
on these discussions, and this year they were augmented 
not only by the customary pacifist diversions, but also by 
a Labour Left anxious to stage a political demonstration. 

This fell rather flat. The all-night sittings gained a 
certain amount of publicity, but debates on service esti- 
mates usually run into the small hours of the morning 
without any special intervention from the Bevanites. It is 
doubtful whether the average elector knew, or cared, that 
a demonstration was taking place. But having cajoled the 
Labour leaders into forcing a critical amendment against 
the Defence White Paper, the Left wanted to sustain the 


momentum, as part of a general campaign for more vigorous 
Opposition leadership. 


After-Breakfast Speeches 


S usually happens when MPs emerge self-righteously 
from the House at or after breakfast time, the all-night 
sittings on the Service estimates have revived controversy 
about the way in which Parliament organises its work. The 
general public can never understand these nocturnal 


Week | 





marathons, and suspects that MPs are indulging in a peculiar 
form of masochism or, in the present case, trying to wi 
sympathy for their pay claim. In part the public’s : 
picions are well founded ; some all-night sittings are 
necessary, notably those on “ prayers.” But others 
virtually essential to the effective working of Parliam« 
Labour has suggested that to avoid all-night sittings on 
service estimates, two days should be set aside for each 
service in future. But if extra days were added in lieu 
of all long sittings on exempted business, particularly the 
Finance Bill, the session would have to be extended by 
several weeks ; the only alternative would be for the Govern- 
ment to cut deeply into its legislative time. 

What is needed is not the arbitrary banning of all 
nocturnal sittings but their reduction to those that are really 
essential, This week a step has been taken to stop all-night 
sittings on ““prayers.” Three years ago a few Tory back- 
benchers kept dozens of Labour’s angry and weary old 
gentlemen up night after night on trivial “ prayers.” Now 
the poacher has turned gamekeeper and the Government 
all such debates should end at 11.30 p.m., with the proviso 
that if the Speaker considers that the “ prayer” con- 
cerned has not been discussed enough he need only adjourn 
the debate. This is a sensible move but there is unlikely 
to be much Labour enthusiasm for an unofficial Tory pro 
posal to carry the idea much further. A group of Tory 
MPs is suggesting that Government business should | 
approved automatically whenever the Opposition cannot 
raise 40 members. It is possible that Labour members are 
being unduly stuffy in standing by the undeniable principle 
that it is not their duty to expedite Government business ; 
but it is for them, and not for the Tories, to decide whethe: 
they are being unwise in getting too frequently in that 
business’s way. 


i 


a) 


New Model Army 


HE Government has come out of the tedium of the:c 

defence debates in the House of Commons, and from 
this week’s epilogue in the House of Lords, with some 
refreshing proposals for giving a new look to service co’ 
ditions. In the Commons’ debate last week Mr Head w 
able to cap the recent pay increases for regular forces w' 
the announcement of new travel and leave concessions } 
troops serving in Kenya and the Middle East. As fr‘ 
April Ist regular soldiers who are separated from thei! 
families will be allowed one free flight home a year afici 
spending nine months in these theatres. After two yea! 
all parents whose children have been left at home will be 
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allowed to have them out for twenty-eight days’ holiday a 
year. The Air Council has also announced some special 
concessions (such as furniture allowances) for RAF men 
serving overseas. Such concessions, designed to soften the 
rigours of service life, are badly needed. They will probably 
do as much as, or more than, straight pay increases to help 
to keep the regulars in harness. 

A grimmer note was struck in the House when Mr 
Sandys, the Minister of Supply, announced that bacterio- 
logical experiments are to be carried out in Bahaman waters 
this year. These are not in themselves a novelty ; research 
on germ warfare has been going on in this country for many 
years, but the empty spaces in West Indian waters offer 
more scope for investigations which no responsible govern- 
ment should hesitate to undertake. A bigger question mark 
hangs over the announcement that next year’s estimates for 
Civil Defence are to be cut by £2 million. The cuts fall 
chiefly on equipment and materials, which are the only heads 
under which the civil defence authorities have been spend- 
ing much money ; so much equipment was bought to help 
Lancashire out of its 1951 textile slump that stocks are now 

erflowing. These estimates were probably mainly pre- 
pared before the recent Select Committee criticised the 
inadequacy of civil defence ; although the burden of that 
committee’s complaint was not that estimates were too low, 
but that expenditure never came up to them, the virtual 
tandstill in the most important forms of civil defence 
expenditure seems bound to leave the civilian population 
with a distressingly naked look. 


Voting Without Choice 


HE 1,347 hand-picked candidates for the Supreme 
Soviet have duly polled 99 per cent of the votes in 
the Soviet parliamentary “elections.” After an electoral 
campaign which sounded as if everything was in earnest, 
this was a useful reminder that the whole election is a mere 
formality. The candidates of the “ Communist and non- 
party bloc” are selected from above, and once they have 
received official blessing need fear no qualms at the polls, 
since they are unopposed. The electors have the right, 
indeed the duty, to vote—but not to choose. The Supreme 
Soviet is supreme only in name and theory, while the real 
power in the country is wielded by the leadership of the 
party. 

Yet, in spite of this, the candidates are bound to 
woo the electors and to behave as if they were seeking a 
real mandate for their policy. This is why the electoral 
campaign provides an excellent opportunity to hear the 
official view of all the Soviet leaders on a variety of topics. 
Malenkov, Molotov, Khrushchev, and others have all 
delivered major speeches in their constituencies, dealing 
with both internal and foreign policy. 

On the home front, the speakers were sober and business- 
like. Malenkov once again swung his critical searchlight 
and sounded warnings against the tendency to rest on one’s 
laurels. He emphasised that planners, instead of listing 
past achievements, must look forward to the great tasks 
ahead. The productivity of labour, he repeated, is the real 
yardstick of progress, and it must be increased rapidly in 
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all fields. As part of the campaign to raise the standard 
of life, the targets for consumer goods under the Five-Year 
Plan should be fulfilled this year, twelve months ahead of 
schedule. Much emphasis was laid in all the speeches on 
the new drive to step up food production, which is dis- 
cussed in an article on page 873. 

On foreign policy, the picture was more confused. 
The claim that all issues can be settled by peaceful means 
was repeated, “ peaceful economic competition” was set 
as a goal and the resumption of international talks was 
praised. On the other hand, there was a note of dis- 
appointment in all the comments, and Molotov’s reference 
to “plots against the peace-loving Soviet Union” was 
echoed by all. It was left to Marshal Bulganin to claim 
that the Red Army is the strongest in the world, and that 
there is no intention to let it fall behind. The general 
impression left by the speakers is that, in the Kremlin’s 
view, the best way to negotiate with the West is with the 
dove in one hand and the H-bomb in the other. 


Explosions in Palestine 


P and down the Arab-Israel frontier, the thankless job 
U that is being performed by the UN Mixed Armistice 
Commission has once again become heavy and trying. In 
the south, a band of marauders on Wednesday attacked an 
Israeli bus on the road from the Red Sea port of Elat to 
Beersheba, which runs close to the Jordan frontier ; eleven 
of the bus’s fourteen occupants were murdered outright. 
On the same day, there was a clash between an Israel army 
patrol and an Arab band in the Hebron area. 

Earlier in the week and much farther north, Syrian gun- 
fire was opened on Israeli fishing vessels close to the eastern 
shore of Lake Tiberias—the Sea of Galilee—at a point 
where the Syria-Israel armistice line, coinciding with the 
old international frontier, runs only ten metres from the 
east shore of the lake. Israeli police vessels returned the 
fire with 57 mm. cannon. The findings of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission, already available on this last 
incident, were that Syria fired first but that Israel acted 
reprehensibly in using such weapons to retaliate. Unpre- 
cedentedly, the commission went beyond a simple finding of 
guilt, and recorded the legal rights of the disputants by 
setting down where the frontier runs. The satisfaction with 
which this innovation has been greeted in Israel suggests 
that there was some doubt before whether the line was a 
permanent one, or an armistice one capable of adjustment 
at an ultimate peace conference. 

Events such as those of this week, and matching ones 
such as that at Qibya in October, unfortunately render any 
such conference as remote as the Greek kalends. In both 
Jordan and Israel there are elements that want one, and 
favour damping down the violent feelings that follow each 
outrage. But there are others, vocal in Israel this week 


as they were vocal in Jordan in the autumn, that favour 
hanging the consequences and organising reprisals. In the 
autumn, these elements in Jordan were held in check. 
There is bound to be great pressure on the Israeli autho- 
rities not to keep tempers so controlled. 








Sharing Jordan Waters 


oe farther north on the inflammable Israel-Syria 
\) armistice line lies the site of another quarrel—that 
which came to a head in September over the diversionary 
channel on the Jordan that Israel wants to complete. Border 
quarrels that take a toll of human life naturally inflame 
tempers more than arguments about water, but the question 
of diverting the Jordan is likely to have more far reaching 
consequences. The Jews have long been draining the 
Huleh marshes, and by reducing evaporation there have 
increased the total amount of water in the Jordan. They 
have also lately constructed large parts of a diversionary 
channel below the lake that will turn at least part of the 
Jordan water into a course wholly inside Israel. Before 
being returned to Lake Tiberias, this water will feed the 
projected power sta- 
tion that is shown 
on the accompanying 
map. The Syrians 
complained that the 
diversion would im- 
pair the working of 
some small mills 
below the point of 
offtake, and in the 
demilitarised § zone. 
They therefore 
appealed to the Mixed 
Armistice Commis- 
sion, which ruled on 
September 23rd that 
the 1.5 kilometres of 
Israel’s channel that 
runs in the demilitar- 
ised zone must not be 
completed. There is, 
for the moment, 
stalemate. 

The Syrian objec- 
tion about the mills 
conceals a much 
greater 

_.} that the ultimate pur- 
pose of the power 
station is to pump half the Jordan water by pipeline out 
of the channel, over the hills, and into the coastal plain. 
This fear is borne out by maps the Israel government has 
been using to appeal for American money ; not all of the 
many planning units in Israel think so expensive a water 
plan is a good idea. If half the Jordan were so diverted, 
Lake Tiberias would become a salt marsh unless replenished 
by a diversion of the Syrio-Jordanian river Yarmuk, which 
is only a trifle smaller than the Jordan. But why, the Arabs 
ask, should they agree to such a concession? They need 
at least half the Yarmuk water for Arab purposes on 
Jordan’s east bank. 

Of course much the most economic use of the pair of 
rivers would be a joint scheme. There has therefore been 
American pressure to this end, and the UN Secretary- 
General has sent two irrigation experts to the spot ; they 
are at the moment preparing a report on the matter. But 
both Jew and Arab prefer self-contained arrangements. 





Arab fear— 
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Their trouble is that neither can afford them ; only this 
week Israel’s premier, Mr Sharett, pointed out to a meet- 
ing of army reservists that if Israel used force to complete 
the Jordan river hydro-electric scheme in spite of UN 
objections, it would antagonise “ allies overseas.” He m: ant 
allies from which it needs help with money. 


Oliver Twists Ascendant 


"7 engineering workers’ decision to reject the employers 

offer of an increase of § per cent on consolidated tnx 
rates is one more blow for the system of mediation in wave 
disputes. The court of inquiry had suggested that the 
increase should be “something in the region of a third of 
the amount claimed.” As the claim was for 15 per cent, 
the employers duly offered § per cent. Now the union 
leaders complain that the employers are treating the court’s 
report as if it were an arbitration award, whereas it had 
suggested that negotiations should be resumed. Next Wed- 
nesday, therefore, at a special meeting of the executive 
councils of the 38 unions affiliated to the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, they will decide 
whether to operate the ban on overtime and the restriction 
of piecework whith were postponed when the courts of 
inquiry were appointed. It is probable that the engineers 
will be satisfied if they can edge up the offer only a little ; 
the real root of the present trouble is their natural belie! 
that, across the whole field of industrial bargaining, the 
unions have now got the employers—and wage inflation 
itself—gently on the run. 


While the engineers, having moved from strike threats to 
sensible and successful arbitration, have now come bac! to 
strike threats again, the Electrical Trades Union is following 
the same circle but the other way round. The union 's 
spurning the 7s. 4d. a week—or 2d. an hour—which 
offered them last week ; it wants something extra to show 
for all those guerrilla strikes. After refusing to consider 
arbitration for many months, it has therefore asked the 
Minister of Labour to refer the case to the Industral 
Disputes Tribunal ; it can do so in the knowledge that its 
increase of 2d. an hour is safe.. Meanwhile the building 
workers are still only at the first stage of the circle, which 
the engineers and electricians had reached last January. 
The builders are angry with their employers for suggestng 
arbitration on their claim for another 9d. an hour. 11s, 
they say, is destroying the principles of collective bargain- 
ing, and they threaten to take some sort of strike action if 
they receive no offer by March 25th. 


One lone voice in the wilderness has been the Porter 
tribunal, which has now refused to grant increases ‘0 
engineering draughtsmen in the coal industry to equal t) 
obtained last year by engineering workers generally : 
declared that the reasons which might justify an increes¢ 
in one industry might have no application in another. {he 
sorry consequence of the recent history of wage arbitration 
is that such a pronouncement is genuinely and indignani'y 
regarded by the unions as old-fashioned Bumbledon, and 4 
gratuitous insult to ascendant Oliver Twists. 
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Tough Assignment in Kenya 


* WIDE measure of agreement has finally been achieved 
A in the constitutional negotiations in Kenya, despite 
some frightening checks. Mr Lyttelton has been able to 
leave the colony in the almost certain knowledge that his 
original proposals will be accepted—willingly or grudgingly 
—by the leaders of all the racial groups except the Africans ; 
and that the Africans on the Legislative Council have 
themselves evolved a face-saving formula which does not 
commit them to stopping any of their members joining 
the new government. This moderately happy ending to 
what Mr Lyttelton (of all people) has called the toughest 
assignment of his life should be greeted with widespread 
relief. 

The original African rejection of Mr Lyttelton’s pro- 
posals, which led to an untidy flurry of fresh negotiations, 
seems to have been prompted by resentment on two points. 
Mr Mathu, the African leader, clearly felt slighted at 
the lack of confidence shown in him by his European and 
Asian colleagues. He says he was not consulted during 
the negotiations between the Governor and the other racial 
leaders before Mr Lyttelton’s visit, and has spoken of 
a “conspiracy” on the part of the European and Asian 
leaders to present the Africans with a fait accompli. The 
Africans also felt that their share of non-official repre- 
sentation in the Council of Ministers—one in six—was 
unfairly small. They held out for two seats, which they 
were willing to balance by the inclusion of an extra Euro- 
pean. Mr Lyttelton circulated this proposal, and some 
others, among the leaders of the other racial groups. But 
when it became clear that no agreement was in sight, he 
reverted to his original plan. The Africans have, however, 
been given an official promise, according to Mr Mathu, 
that they will in future be elected directly, instead of through 
local government bodies acting as electoral colleges. 

The various parties to the negotiations have taken their 
political lives in their hands to get this plan accepted. Mr 
Blundell and Mr Patel, in particular, have both shown 
statesmanship—and have still to complete the task of rally- 
ing their own racial groups behind them. It is unlikely that 
Mr Blundell would have been able to win support for any 
amendments to the plan with which he and those European 
leaders who agree with him have been stumping the country. 
The Moslems appear willing to go along with the Europeans. 
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So probably will the Arabs. For the Hindus, Mr Patel 
has declared himself in favour of participation ; but he may 
yet have trouble with the Indian Congress, which has not 
allowed its leaders much rope in the current negotiations. 
It remains to be seen which African will be offered, and 
will be prepared to accept, the honourable post of first 
African Minister between Khartoum and the Cape. If the 
right man can be found, Mr Lyttelton’s changes may yet 
prove to have been the hoped for watershed rather than a 
false crest. 


Those in Need 


HE publication of the estimates for the Ministry of 

National Insurance and the Assistance Board for 
1954-55 is a reminder that among the many claims for 
relief Mr Butler is now considering those of old age 
pensioners must rank high. On December roth last year, 
Mr Gaitskell was told in a parliamentary answer that the 
immediate cost of restoring: all insurance benefits, including 
pensions, to the real value they had at the inception of the 
scheme in July, 1948, would be {10 million a year less 
a saving of £3 million in national assistance payments ; and 
that to restore the real value they had in October, 1946 
(when the new retirement pensions came into force), would 
cost {£51 million, less a saving of £13 million. A few weeks 
ago, Lord Beveridge told the House of Lords that to put 
all insurance benefits on a subsistence basis would cost 
immediately some £100 million to £150 million a year. It 
is not clear whether he allowed for any saving on assistance 
payments. Even so, the difference in the two estimates is 
enormous. 

There are two explanations. First, the insurance scheme 
has never been on a full subsistence basis. At the end of 
1945, when the rates of benefit were announced, they were 
only 2s. below the Assistance Board’s scale, including its 
average allowance for rent. But by October, 1946, they 
were nearly 4s. below, and by 1948 they were 8s. below. 
Since 1952 the gap has been 14s., made up of 2s 6d. 
(the difference between the present benefit of 32s. 6d. and 
the ordinary assistance grant of 3§s.), plus 11s. 6d., which 
is now the Assistance Board’s average rent allowance. 
Secondly, the Government used the retail price index— 
which is not meant to measure the cost of mere subsistence 
—in the answer to Mr Gaitskell. Between 1946 and 19§2, 
this had risen by 38 per cent ; the Assistance Board’s esti- 
mate of the cost of subsistence, including rent, had increased 
by 55 per cent in the same period. 

If Mr Butler decides to raise insurance benefits, he_may 
think that all he should do this year is to restore their 
1946 or 1948 purchasing power and increase the rates by 
4s. or 1s. 3d. accordingly. If so, some three million of the 
existing four million pensioners will be that much better off. 
But the remaining million, who are most in need, will Be no 
better off because they will merely exchange a few shillings 
worth of assistance for the same amount of pension. Next 
year, when the Government actuary has reported on the 
insurance scheme, a much bigger step will have to be taken 
if the Beveridge principle of benefits adequate for sub- 
sistence is to be adopted. 


EDC Scoreboard 


AST week the Belgian Senate followed the example set 

. by the Lower House last November and approved a 
Bill ratifying the European Defence Community treaty. In 
both houses the voting cut right across party lines ; in both 
the Bill gained a two-thirds majority ; but in neither was 
it greeted with much, if any, positive enthusiasm. One 
more hurdle—a revision of two articles of the Constitution 
—remains to be crossed before Belgium can legally become 
a member of the EDC. Since under Belgian law constitu- 
tional revision can be carried out only by a parliament 
specifically elected for this purpose, the present parliament 
has been dissolved and general elections fixed for April 11th. 

In Western Germany, where parliamentary ratification 
of the EDC treaty was completed in May, 19§2, the consti- 
tutional obstacles are now almost cleared out of the way ; 
the Bundestag has voted for changes in the constitution and 
approval by the Upper House is a foregone conclusion. 
Holland alone has the distinction of having completed 
all the action necessary to legalise its membership of the 
EDC. In France, Italy and Luxemburg no parliamentary 
action on the treaty has yet been taken. Last week, how- 
ever, Signor Scelba, the Italian prime minister, reaffirmed 
in the Italian Chamber his intention of presenting the 
EDC treaty for ratification at an early date. Its fate at 
the hands of the Italian parliament is by no means certain ; 
but it is at least something that the Italian government no 
longer feels bound to make ratification of the EDC treaty 
dependent on what Italians consider to be a satisfactory 
solution of the Trieste problem. 

Thus the ratification score of the treaty, which was signed 
in May, 1952, creeps very slowly upward. The obstacles 
confronting the proposed defence community are so for- 
midable that, in a sense, it is surprising to see the process 
of ratification going on at all. But it is at any rate 
encouraging that most of the signatories are using neither 
the heartsearchings of the French, nor the shrill propaganda 
from Moscow, as an excuse simply to wait and see. 


France Rehearses 


8 ee have been so many tactical exercises in prepara- 
tion for the EDC battle in the French Assembly that 
the roles of most of the contestants are already well known. 
Last week’s congress of the Radical party proved an almost 
exact repetition of a similar meeting held last autumn. 
Once again M. Daladier exclaimed, in effect: “over my 
dead body ” ; once again M. René Mayer led the pro-EDC 
troops, and once again the counter-attack was led by the 
veteran leader, M. Herriot (who seems to be one of the few 
western politicians to have fallen for Mr Molotov’s bait 
of “Europe for the Europeans”). It was largely due to 
the prestige of the old warrior that the stalemate was 
prolonged and the final resolution merely reiterated the pre- 
conditions laid down previously, for the mood of the 
congress has swung, if almost imperceptibly, in favour of 
M. Mayer. 


The victory of Mme Peyroles, a Christian-democratic 
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partisan of EDC, in the Seine-et-Oise by-election was 
another heartening sign for the “ Europeans.” They could 
draw comfort from it not because EDC played an important 
part in the vote, but because anti-Communism proved a 
stronger factor among the electors than divisions about 
EDC. Mme Peyroles won in the second ballot in spite of 
a record Communist vote, because, while the Socialist can- 
didate remained in the field, all the other non-Communist 
candidates resigned in her favour. There is, then, a growi: 
feeling in Paris that the tide is moving at present in favo; 
of EDC. 


Yet the success of a first night cannot be accurately 
guessed from dress rehearsals. There is a general impres- 
sion that the government is trying to prepare all the 
psychological effects for the actual performance by announc- 
ing in quick succession diplomatic victories on several 
fronts: German concessions on the Saar, stronger British 
guarantees, and further American help to end the war in 
Indo-China. Thus MM. Laniel and Bidault look to Mr 
Eden, Mr Dulles and Dr Adenauer to help them prepare 
the stage effects. But when will they be ready for the final! 
performance ? Despite the differences both within the 
parties and inside the cabinet itself, it was thought in Paris 
this week that the most likely date for the EDC debate 
would be mid-May, on the assumption that the Geneva 
conference duly opens on April 26th. All French calcula- 
tions are now clouded by anxiety as to the outcome of the 
battle at Dien Bien Phu. Whichever side loses in that 
remote and desperate struggle will have also lost a vital 
round of the Geneva bargaining before it begins. 


“ 
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Soviet Trade and Sealed Envelopes 


-4 Russians are missing few opportunities of pressing 


their new trade offensive. They can hardly be dis- 
satisfied with their achievements so far, for, while persuading 
the West to reconsider its strategic controls, they have 
themselves conceded nothing in return. But this is only 
the breakthrough, and, as the proceedings at the “ Little 
Geneva” meeting of the UN Economic Commission for 
Europe (ECE) show, they now intend to exploit their 
advantage to the full. 


It was obvious from the start that the Russians regarded 
the ECE meeting as an important occasion, for they sen' 
a Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade, Mr Kumykin, to 
present their case. Yet the West was taken by surprise 
when the Soviet delegate tabled his resolution calling for 
the revival of the long-dormant ECE Trade Committee 10 
discuss not only the “ removal of obstacles to international 
trade ’—Soviet terminology for the strategic controls— 
but also long-term multilateral trade and payments agrec- 
ments. The British representative, Lord Reading, was 
right in arguing that ECE, with its wide and mixed 
membership, has no competence to discuss the Nato 
countries’ security system ; but the West might regret the 
verbal manceuvre by which the Soviet draft was altered. 
Even the tight wording of the agreed resolution will not 
necessarily frustrate the Russian plan to make a propaganda 
platform of ECE ; and it might be a disadvantage to the 
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How far ahead? 


No guided missile, but a new kind of welding 
torch made by the Arc Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
Yet it does reveal the shape of things to come, 
for plastic materials are used almost exclusively 
in its construction. The handle, shield and the 
turned components at either end are of three 
different grades of BAKELITE Laminated. Here, 
tough and versatile, is a material available now 
that has the properties needed in the tools of 
tomorrow. It is one of the many successes of the 
Bakelite organisation, whose pioneering has 
been mainly responsible for making plastics a 
part of everyday life. : 


Please write for booklet describing BAKELITE products 
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Full 
Employment 


OS saacpes demand for electricity is 
greater than it has ever been ; more 
factories «nd farms, more homes and 
offices are all using more—and they 
will require still more electricity in 
order to raise output and increase our 
standard of living. 

To meet these needs, 40 new power 
stations have been brought into 
operation since British Electricity was 
established and the amount of power 
available has been increased by 50 per 
cent. But generating plant, which 
could work to capacity all day and 
night is in fact only required to give 
full output for short periods once or 
twice during the day. 

If electricity were more widely used 
by factories, farms, shops, homes, 
offices and for street lighting—this 
would keep the generating plant more 
fully loaded. The demands on the 
power stations coming from _ these 
different classes of consumers would 
be diversified. That is to say the loads 
would not occur simultaneously but, 
in the main, at different times of the 
day—and continuous full output from 
the generating plant would reduce the 
cost of electricity. 
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western governments, should they want to ask questions 
about the autarkic Soviet bloc. The last has certainly 
not been heard of the Russian proposal for long-term trade 
and payments arrangements. 

Many people now expect that attempts will be made to 
infiltrate trade questions into the discussions at the coming 
“ Big Geneva” meeting. This may be the explanation of 
the mysterious sealed envelopes which contained hurried 
instructions calling off, at the eleventh hour, the invitation 
to a number of British traders to visit East Berlin for talks 
with the Chinese representatives there. 


Bigger School Bill 


NCREASES in the education estimates are inevitable so 
| long as the local education authorities have to provide 
for a growing school population. In the coming year there 
are, however, two other reasons for the rise, which brings 
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the total net cost falling on ratepayers and taxpayers from 
£362.8 million to £392.3 million. One is the increase 
in teachers’ salaries, which comes into force on April Ist. 
The other is the cumulative effect on ‘loan charges of the 
postwar school building programmes; in 1954-55 these 
charges are estimated at £22.4 million, compared with 
£18 million in 1953-54 and only £11.9 million in 1951-52. 


Still Swinging Right 


He Conservatives held on to their seats at the by- 
r elections at Arundel and Harrogate last week, with 
slight increases in their share of the poll. Although the 
swings towards them were smaller than at Ilford, Haltem- 
price and Bournemouth, they can still look at the scoreboard 
with considerable satisfaction. As the accompanying table 
shows, all six by-elections so far this year have been in safe 
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Tory constituencies, and all except one have been in 
straight fights between the two main parties. Although far 
fewer people bothered to vote than at the general election 
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» by-election and the genera 


electio the Liberal 1 increased by 1-5 per cent, so that the 


Labour loss was 5-7 


(the proportion of the electorate voting varied between 45 
and §9 per cent, compared with between 78 and 8§ per cent 
in the same six constituencies at the general election) there 
has been in each case a swing to the Conservatives. 


Snakes and Ladders 


N Mr Macmillan’s view the Town and Country Planning 
Bill, which was given a second reading in the Commons 

on Monday, will not weaken in any way the system of 
planning control over the use of land. The Government 
means to preserve this intact, and the Bill will simply 
amend the financial framework within which planning must 
operate. The Opposition, however, was on firm ground 
in insisting that planning and finance are in practice closely 
interrelated. The Macmillan recipe is to limit the pay- 
ment of compensation for planning restrictions to a mini- 
mum, while abandoning any attempt to tax future unearned 
increments in land values. 

It was this latter point—the failure “to safeguard the 
public interest in land values created by community 
endeavour ”—on which the Opposition concentrated its 
fire and decided to divide the House. The battle was 
a troublesome one for the minority of Labour members 
who understood it ; fortunately, however, the majority of 
the faithful thronged into the division lobby without real- 
ising that the new measure will in fact be less costly 
to the Exchequer, and consequently less beneficial to the 
landlords, than Lord Silkin’s unlamented scheme. The 
real danger is that the attempt to keep down the cost of 
compensation, by pegging it to 1947 development values, 
may eventually wreck the Macmillan experiment. One 
Labour backbencher, Mr MacColl, likened the new scheme 
to a game of snakes and ladders, under which an owner 
who can sell his land privately reaps the full market price 
for its development value, while if his land is compulsorily 
acquired or its use restricted he will get only the com- 
pensation claim (if any) established under the 1947 Act. 

The drawbacks of a dual land market are already 
apparent. When good agricultural land is wanted for 
public development a great fuss is made by the farmers, 
but the same land will be sold privately without any diffi- 
culty unless the planning authority objects. Private trans- 
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actions are oiled with an adequate profit. The situation 
will become much more anomalous as the pattern of 
land values moves away from the 1947 base. The Bill’s 
success turns in any case on the willingness of the Treasury 
to pay compensation freely. If inequities later force the 
Government to pay higher compensation (as they probably 
will), the cause of planning may be undermined. 

It would be wrong and impossibly costly, as the Uthwatt 
Committee demonstrated, for the local authorities to pay 
compensation at market value in each individual case. But 
compensation could be more generous if it was tied in with 
a new attempt to collect betterment. The effect of close 
planning control may considerably enhance the value of 
a limited quantity of land, and drive the two land markets 
further apart. Equity apart, a homogeneous land market 
is an indispensable guide to rational planning. By stinting 
compensation and forgoing betterment, Mr Macmillan 
seems to be laying up a host of problems for his successors. 


German Tax Cuts 


NEW phase in West German recovery has begun. The 
A eagerly awaited bill for taxation reform has now 
been presented to the Bundestag by Dr Schiffer, the 
Minister of Finance. It does not satisfy the German 
business world, particularly the shipbuilders, who resent the 
removal of the concession of tax-free investments in their 
industry. To British eyes, however, his proposals look gener- 
ous, and may well greatly increase German competitive 
power. It is true that Dr Schaffer has not touched the jungle 
of different taxes that disfigure the German fiscal landscape, 
nor has he been able to do much to curb the powers of the 
Laender. But his tax cuts and the removal of some of the 
special concessions are well designed to promote efficiency 


and to revive the market for industrial capital with the aim 


of reducing production costs. High interest rates on 
borrowed money and lack of risk capital from the public at 
home and abroad have proved a handicap which the 
Germans are determined to overcome. Dr Schiffer’s pro- 
posals should help, as the main tax cuts will leave the 
Germans DM 2,300 million (£195 million) more to invest 
—or to spend—every year. 

Compared with 1951 (that is to say, including the minor 
cuts made last year) the reductions in income tax for a 
married man with one child range from an average of 23-30 
per cent for most grades to 61.5 per cent for the lowest 
income group. Following Christian-Democrat policy, the 
biggest incentives are given to large families and to the 
medium and small private business man. The highest rate 
that a man will pay is to be §5 per cent of his income, and 
that only on incomes over DM 600,000 (about £50,000) a 
year. The inheritance tax has also been drastically reduced. 

German company directors have hitherto planned largely 
with an eye to avoiding taxation, which was fixed very high 
after the war by the occupation authorities, and a vast 
amount of unproductive time has been spent on searching 
for the numerous legal loopholes provided. Moreover, tax 
evasion has been widespread. Now it is hoped that 
economic principles will guide industrialists, and that tax 
arrears will be collected. These hopes may be justified. 
Dr Schaffer has reduced corporation tax to 45 per cent, 
and retained last year’s concession whereby profits distri- 
buted in dividends are only taxed at the rate of 30 per cent. 
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He showed moral courage in warning the Bundestag thar 
a nation that had had a government “ of criminals ” which 
had started a war and allowed it to end in collapse—and 
which is still dependent to a certain extent on the 
generosity of others—cannot tax itself less than its victors. 
It is hard to make comparisons between the German and 
British systems, and Dr Schaffer, though doubtless accurate, 
was vague. He declared that the total burden borne by 
West Germany is still above that of “ other nations,” but 
that some of the new German rates will be below those of 
other “ rich countries.” The key to Dr Schaffer’s ability 
to make these reductions lies in his estimate that the 
German gross national product will continue to rise in 1955 
by five per cent. 


Uno’s Roubles Trickle Through 


T was as long ago as last July that the Soviet government 
] announced, with a fair flourish of trumpets, its willing- 
ness to contribute at last to the United Nations technical 
aid programme, which it had boycotted for several years. 
The offer of four million roubles (nominally $1 million) 
was, however, hedged about with conditions which at one 
time made it seem doubtful whether Uno would ever see 
the colour of the money. It was to be in Russian currency 
—valueless outside the Soviet empire—and restricted to 
use only by the technical assistance branch of Uno itself. 

UN officials were obliged to point out that the rules of 
the technical aid programme, which is jointly operated by 
Uno, Unesco, the ILO, and the international food and 
health agencies (FAO and WHO), require that contribu- 
tions must be shared between the participating bodies. 
Discreet negotiation with Moscow brought no immediate 
easing of the Soviet @onditions, and although the roubles 
were nominally intended for use in 1953, at the year’s end 
they still lay in the Russian state bank? 

Now, apparently, the Russians have given way suffi- 
ciently to get the money moving. It is reported that they 
have agreed, in principle, that the specialised agencies may 
have their share of the roubles ; and that they will permit 
the conversion into other currencies of part of their contri- 
bution, so as to cover the expenses of Soviet technicians 
assigned to underdeveloped countries. Further hitches may 
well arise before any Russian technicians are lent to—or 
accepted by—such countries ; but the United Nations may 
be complimented on the quiet tenacity which it has shown 
in translating a somewhat evasive gesture into a possibly 
quite instructive reality. 


A Look Before the Leap 


1; decision to hold an official inquiry into alleged con- 
nections between the People’s United Party in the 
colony of British Honduras and the Communist-infected 
government of neighbouring Guatemala comes none too 
soon. The colony is due to hold its first general elections 
based on adult suffrage in five weeks’ time ; and the PUP 
is the only organised party with any influence outside the 
capital, Belize. 

Before the crisis in British Guiana the party’s leaders 
had been advocating withdrawal from the Commonwealth 
and closer association with the Central American republics, 
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but lately their public aspirations have been reduced to a 
demand for self-government. Unlike their Guianese 
counterparts, they are not Marxists, but devout Catholics : 
but their discontents have made them a desirable ally for 
the Guatemalan government, with its century-old claim to 
sovereignty over the colony. 

Politically, the dangers of Communist domination in 
British Honduras are not so great as they were in British 
Guiana, since under the new constitution the People’s 
United Party would have to win eight of the nine elected 
seats to gain a majority on the Legislative Council, and 
no formal provision has been made for ministerial responsi- 
bility. Nor are the other Latin American states likely to 
support Guatemala with more than words, for they like 
its politics as little as they like colonialism. But the threat 
of Communism could be economically disastrous for this 
poverty-stricken colony. The forests, which were its chief 
wealth, have been seriously overcut ; and since the war it 
has been hard hit by the devaluation of ‘sterling. An 
igricultural development programme is just beginning to 
make headway, and .an International Bank mission is 
expected in Belize in June. But any major projects must 
depend on overseas capital, and at present events seem 

be moving towards the familiar deadlock in which 
‘conomic development is difficult without political stability 
ind political stability is elusive without economic develop- 
ment. Whatever the constitutional outcome, Mr Butler 
ind the United Kingdom taxpayer would be wise to treat 
British Honduras no less generously than British Guiana 
in the matter of economic aid during the next few years. 


Profit from No Profits 


AST week Mr Woodrow Wyatt sprang upon the House 
E of Commons “a Bill to control non-profit-making 
theatrical companies,” and in spite of the lone voice of 
Mr Silverman (who said he had enjoyed some recent visits 
to the theatre) was given leave to bring it in. The Finance 
Act of 1946 laid down that any play produced by a non- 
profit-making company whose objects and aims are partly 
educational may be exempt from tax. Mr Wyatt’s case was 
that this provision, intended to encourage the performance 
of worthy but unprofitable plays, had been used, legiti- 
mately but unfortunately, to build up the theatrical empire 
of Mr Hugh (Binkie) Beaumont. 

Mr Beaumont is the principal director of H. M. Tennent 
Limited, a commercial company, and also of Tennent Pro- 
ductions Ltd., its non-profit-making associate. The latter 
company, as a condition of its exemption from tax, pays 
no directors’ fees, and any profits it makes must be ploughed 
back into production. But the commercial company, Mr 
Wyatt asserted, draws from Tennent Productions manage- 
ment fees of £40 a week on each play—fees which in a year 
of several non-profit-making productions could probably 
bring in as much as £10,000. The arrangement also enables 
the Tennent companies to keep in their employ a galaxy of 
leading actors and actresses—such as the three knights and 
a dame now appearing in “ A Day By The Sea ”—and thus 
to make good profits for the theatres. Other production 
managements therefore find it difficult to woo the best per- 
formers and the best theatres away from Mr Beaumont's 
group. This powerful hold Mr Wyatt’s Bill seeks to lessen 
by breaking all ties between non-profit-making companies 
and commercial concerns. 
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fhe theatregoer can have little complaint against Mr 
Beaumont, who has rescued the intellectual play from the 
makeshift austerity of the little theatre and made it attrac- 
tive with resplendent productions. But should not the 
verdict on whether a company’s aims and objects are “ partly 
educational ” be transferred to some more widely recog- 
nised dramatic critics than Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
of Customs and Excise ? 


Explosives in the Grate 


es story of the proverbial gift horse has always been 
curiously incomplete. Like the Cheshire cat it was all 
mouth and no body; and it assumes that a horse must 
always be an acceptable present. What happens if some- 
body receives an unwelcome gift of a horse and the animal 
kicks ? Last week the Court of Appeal had to decide. 
In 1951 a Mr and Mrs John Wilson had ordered coal and 
received a fragment of explosive—according to the coal 
merchants as a gift—along with it. They claimed that they 
were entitled to recompense for the damage caused by the 
resultant explosion in their grate. 

The coal merchants disagreed. They said that under the 
Sale of Goods Act they contracted only to sell coal of a 
merchantable quality, and their liability must be limited to 
the commodity in which they dealt. If, by chance, 
explosives were included with it they must be in the nature 
of a gift. This line of reasoning once convinced the Court 
of Session in Scotland ; but it has now failed to carry with 
it the Court of Appeal in England. 

It is no answer, Lord Justice Denning said at the 
beginning of last week, to explain that there was nothing 
wrong with the coal as coal; there was a great deal wrong 
with the consignment. Was there not the famous case 
of the solicitor who broke a tooth on a stone in a bun ? 
Was not the stone, from the point of view of liability, a part 
of the bun? The coal merchants must pay. A verdict of 
common.sense ? The answer might be contempt of court 
in Scotland, but perhaps Scottish householders would be 
well advised to order their coal south of the Border ; or is 
that advice in itself a slight on the economic independence 
of the Northern Kingdom ? 
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Letters to the Editor 


Risks in Germany 


Sm—You say in your leading article of 
March 13th that the projected European 
Defence community is “a great political 
experiment in damping down and 
extinguishing the Franco-German feud, 
and in building a viable and strong 
Western Europe.” Two years ago you 
said that it had produced a chain of 
events—which British policy made no 
serious attempt to control—resulting in 
a series of related explosions of political 
exasperation which had put the French 
and German Parliaments into diametric- 
ally opposed positions. 

I think your previous verdict is the 
correct one. The bitter memories and 
suspicions to which you refer have not 
been stirred up by malicious or ignorant 
individuals, but by the proposal to 
create not only a European Defence 
Community but a continental super- 
state, under German domination. The 
negotiations over EDC have made the 
relationship between France and Ger- 
many worse, and the division of Western 
Europe greater, than they have been 
since the war. How, in these circum- 
stances, can you maintain that a “ Little 
Federation ” would contribute to the 
building of a viable and strong Western 
Europe ? It would further divide that 
already truncated continent. It would 
be based on an awaréness of mutual 
suspicions rather than common interests. 
And it would not provide the Germans 
with the raw materials, the markets or 
the outlets for capital investment which 
they now require. 

You write as if there was no alterna- 
tive to the total acceptance or rejection 
of EDC in its present form. But there 
is an alternative. Britain could still 
assume the leadership of Western 
Europe, and of a European Defence 
Organisation which would become an 
integral part of Nato. Those of us who 
believe that this is the right course for 
us to take, and the only way out of the 
present morass, are more numerous than 
you seem to think.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons ROBERT BOOTHBY 


* 


. 
4 


Srr—I have tried, in the last few months, 
to master “the indigestible and com- 
plicated treaty” which gives birth to 
EDC. May I suggest that this com- 
plexity is so great, and difficulties of 
interpretation and reconcilement are so 
many, that one cannot see how the 
smooth operation of the treaty will be 
possible. As it is, it cannot but appear 
“as a contrivance to rearm the Germans.” 
It will no more lead to a European Union 
than the Coal Community does so far. 
Short of a bicameral European Parlia- 
ment and a responsible cabinet, entrusted 


in simple terms with the legislative and 
executive tasks. of European defence, 
there is no hope for real integration. 
Such a scheme would provide “ time for 
experimentation and compromise.” It 
would be possible to take a pragmatic 
approach—and legislate, step by step, to 
solve concrete problems. 

But this may be too late, or too early. 
—Yours faithfully, RoGER PINTO, 

Professeur 4 la Faculté de Droit 

University of Lille 


Television Aunt 


Str—As you rightly say, the TV Bill 
gives us the worst of all worlds. Under 
the government’s original proposals we 
should at least have got the programmes 
the advertisers wanted ; under this Bill 
we shall get the programmes nobody at 
all wants—produced by the “ programme 
contractors,’ tailored to suit the adver- 
tisers (nobody can possibly stop this 
while they supply all the programme 
contractors’ incomes), and then frowned 
upon, argued about and blue-pencilled 
by the “ Television Aunt.” 

But why do you assume so confidently 
that we have only to sit back for an 
acceptable public-service system to 
emerge from the chaos ? Experience of 
family relationships suggests that nothing 
is sO precarious as the power and 
authority of an aunt. As the years pass, 
nephews assert themselves and aunts 
decline. So it will be with the pro- 
gramme contractors and the ITA if the 
opponents of commercialism are content 
to cling to the ground which they have 
nobly won (without the slightest help or 
encouragement from The Economist) and 
relax their pressure. 

And why is the claim that the Bill 
would subsidise advertisers “ deliberate 
nonsense” ? The Bill makes provision 
for up to £10 million to be taken from 
the general taxpayer. This large sum 
will take off the shoulders of the pro- 
gramme contractors all the less profitable 
activities in the scheme—transmission, 
studio facilities, and even the “ balanc- 
ing” programmes—that is, those pro- 
grammes of a serious character which 
the commercial interests will not pro- 
duce because it does not pay them. In 
the United States, fairly enough, the 
advertisers have to foot the bill for all 
these items. Here, the taxpayer is made 
to carry the can, so that advertising rates 
may be lower and/or programme con- 
tractors’ profits higher. 

Note, moreover, that’ the subsidy 
comes from the taxpayer, not the licence- 
holder. Why should those who cannot 
afford TV sets be forced to pay for the 
entertainment of those who can? And 
why should the government tax the BBC 
£2 million a year from its - licence 
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revenue, and not merely exempt from 
tax but actually subsidise its commerci:! 
rival ? Is this fair competition ?—You: 
faithfully, CHRISTOPHER Maynr) 
House of Commons 


[We disagree with almost every line 
this letter—from the first line which co: 
gratulates us for “rightly” passing 
wrong-headed judgment that we did 
in fact perpetrate, to the last line whi 
attacks the Government for a subsidy th 
(as our article tried to explain) is not i 
fact being granted.—EDITOR.] 


The In-and-Out in Cairo 


Sir—Your article of March 6th seems 1: 
me seriously misleading in certain part: 
In writing that the first influence i: 
restoring Neguib to power was “ th« 
mob,” you miss the essential fact that 
there were no disorders such as on 
associates with a mob, but there was a 
widespread feeling of sympathy and sad- 
ness in Egyptian and foreign circles at 
Neguib’s resignation. This was the first 
genuine and spontaneous expression of 
public opinion on an internal matter that 
modern Egypt has shown and as such is 
of historic interest. The army leaders 
concerned in the Cavalry and the 
Frontier Force were, I believe, conscious 
of expressing the strong feeling of their 
families, their friends and of their imme- 
diate circles and also, for the first time, 
those of the man in the Cairo street and 
in the country village, as well as their 
own personal and political allegiance 
Secondly, in your enumeration towards 
the end of your article of the achieve- 
ments of the Neguib regime, you entirely 
ignore the deposition of the king, th 
confiscation of all the princes’ property 
and fundamental agrarian and educa- 
tional reforms. Whatever one may think 
of their wisdom these are spectacular 
achievements which do attract public 
acclaim. Your conclusion seems to 
advocate the obvious advantages of pro- 
longing dictatorship in Egypt. Surely, 
however, Great Britain must support 
responsible, democratic government 
overseas even when it is fraught with a! 
the problems that beset it in Egypt? 
Surely also some form of elected 
assembly is the only proper body which 
could ratify a new agreement with Great 
Britain with some hope of a broad basi: 
of continuity, comparable to that given 
by the group of elder Egyptian statesmen 
of all parties who signed the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936? — Yours 
faithfully, 


BritTIsu RESIDEN? 
Cairo 


Electronic Abacus 


Sir—May I draw your attention to an 
entry in the Oxford English Dictionary : 
Computor, bad spelling of computer. 

The word is likely to be used a great 
deal in future, and since I have recently 
written on computing machines, 


would like to lead a campaign for 
rationalising the spelling of the word 
computer.—Yours faithfully, 

B. V. BOwDEN 
College of Technology, Manchester 
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Is money spent 
on advertising 


money well spent? 


This largely depends on where it is spent as 
wastage can and does result from an unen- 
lightened choice of publications in which the 
advertisement appears. 

If your product sells to women with a 
specific and concentrated interest in their 
homes and families your problem is quite 
simple. GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is your obvious 
choice —the only magazine supported by the 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE—the famous 
authority on homes and homecraft. 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is in fact as much 
a specialist magazine for the home as a 
yachting journal would be to a yachtsman, or 
a gardening paper to the enthusiastic gar- 
dener. Always remember this when planning 


advertising campaigns. 


* * * 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Britain’s foremost home magazine 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE CO. LTD 
28/30 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1 












light Problems. 


Buyers throughout the world are faced some 
time in their lives with providing portable light 
for a particular purpose or job where there is 
no electricity or other form of power to hand. 
We know because they write to us and put their 
problems before us. They write 
to us because the name TILLEY 
is recognised throughout the 
/ world as being synonymous with 
caus Cabo wees all that’s best in portable paraffin 
pressure lighting. If you want 
5,000 candle power Floodlights 
to illuminate your Club House, 
aerodrome or cattle compound, 
Trackwork Lamps for railway 
repair or tunnel inspection OF ysasie Lamp Tues 
just portable Irons for safari, 3 ©an¢!« power 
Storm Lanterns for camping or Hanging Lamps 
for a marshalling yard—write to us. Of course, 
we also make Table Lamps, Heaters, Wall 
Lamps and an infinite variety of other lamps 
for industrial users—all burning ordinary 
ees Lae Kerosene under pressure and all recognized as 
the best of their kind in the world. 


KEEP THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
When we can help you please write to:— 


THE TILLEY LAMP COMPANY LTD. 









Dept. EX/EC 15, SACKVILLE ST., LONDON, W.i. 








“This South African Sherry 
is better than ever! 


Yes, it’s remarkable how they manage to keep on shipping finer and finer 
wine year after year. 

How do they do it ? 

Simply by taking infinite care and not trying to hurry the job. These 
lovely South African sherries we are enjoying in this country now are the 
reward of the infinite patience displayed back through the years by those 
Wine Farmers at the Cape. 

You seem to know a great deal about it! 


You remember I went to South Africa last year. I happened to meet 
a man who took me round the wonderful Wineries there where millions 
of gallons were being matured for the British market. 


How long do they mature them? 


The best wines are kept seven years at least before they are shipped. The 
South African Wine Farmers are determined—in spite of the demands from 
all over the world—to hold back and let the good stuff mature properly. 
You see their climate and soil are simply ideal for wine-growing, but it is 
necessary not only to produce lovely wine but, if you establish a name and 
reputation, to provide for keeping up the quality over the years. 

These South African people certainly keep on improving their wines— 
especially their sherry. lt’s a credit to them. 

That’s what comes of selecting and maturing and waiting and keeping ona 
doing that, and the longer it goes on the better the quality becomes. 

I must say this is one of the finest Sherries I’ve ever tasted. 
Well, keep on drinking the best South African Sherries and 
you will find the quality will astonish you.” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
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fur das gesamte 


KREDITWESE 


(THE JOURNAL OF FINANCE AND CREDITS) 


Editors: Erich Achterberg and Volkmar Muthesius 


The “Zeitschrift fur das gesamte Kreditwesen” is the leading financial and 
economic journal in Western Germany having international significance and 
circulation. 


At the end of April we shall be publishing a large Special Number in English, containing contributions from German 
and other bankers and economists on credit problems of current interest and international significance. 

The price of the Special Number is DM 2,—plus postage. 
It will be distributed in all countries, In addition it will be handed to the people taking part in the Credit Conference at 
Cologne in May of this year. It is accordingly an excellent publicity medium for banks in every country that engage 
in foreign business. 


Inquiries as to suitable advertisements will be welcomed. Please address them direct to the publishers : 


VERLAG FRITZ KNAPP (Pabiishers) FRANKFURT on MAIN cerrmany 





Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs 


enables “ Fiberite” cases to withstand these hazards. 


Packages will be punished! 


This may not be standard practice in most ware- 
houses — but it does happen. And if it happens to your 
product, then let us hope it is packed in a “Fiberite” case. 


Forty-five years’ experience has taught us that 
packing cases must face a wide variety of buffets and 


blows. This experience, coupled with constant research, 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


Manufacturers of : “THAMES BOARD ” for cartons and box making; “ FIBERITE” Packing Cases in solid and corrugated board; “ ESSEX ” Wallboard 
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Books & Publications 


Let There Be Chlorella 


THE LIMITS OF THE EARTH. 
By Fairfield Osborn. 
Faber. 175: pages. 12s. 6d. 


LET THERE BE BREAD. 
By Robert Brittain. 
Spalding and Levy. 263 pages. 12s. 6d. 


F there is one game which really re- 

joices the heart of the technician, it is 
that of Fool-the-Prophet. This, that, or 
the other thing, says the Prophet, is 
manifestly impossible: iron ships will 
not float; the aeroplane is a militarists’ 
toy; corn will not grow beyond such 
and such a parallel ; and the implications 
for humanity of these impossibilities are, 
indirectly, this, that and the other. Then 
the backroom boys get together, and 
presently, to a universal shout of “ Down 
you go!”, another prophecy is relegated 
to the historical sottises. 


No prophet has been more well and 
truly fooled than Malthus ; and his story 
is undoubtedly a warning against taking 
present techniques, present knowledge, 
and even the present limits of imagina- 
tion for data as unalterable as the boil- 
ing point of water at sea level. Mr 
Fairfield Osborn and Mr Robert Brittain 
ire both wide awake alike to the present 
Malthusian danger and to the relevance 
of technical progress. “The Limits of 
the Earth” recalls Michael Roberts’s 
“Estate of Man.” It is a broad account, 
continent by continent, of the human 
heritage—land, minerals, water, forests, 
power—of the potential and actual 
income derived from that heritage, of 
the pace at which it is being eroded and 
the manner in which it may be main- 
tained ; an equally broad presentation 
of demographic trends ; and a discussion 
of “horizons and  mirages ”—the 
promising. and the not-so-promising 
prospects opened up by recent scientific 
advance. Over the large number of 
similar books published in the last two 
decades it has the advantage of up-to-the- 
minute information, of an easy though 
over-emotional ‘style, and of an aware- 
ness that economic, as apart from tech- 
nical, problems are genuine and not the 
product either of imbecility or of 
villainy. Refreshingly, indeed, there is 
no villain in Mr QOsborn’s book—not 
even the colonial exploiter, not even the 
religious bigot; there are only people 
whose eyes need to be opened. “ The 


Limits of the Earth” is not the most 
authoritative, scholarly and informative 
work on the subject ; but it will awaken 
and stimulate a class of reader which 
would never tackle, for instance, Dr 
Dudley  Stamp’s 
World.” 


“Our Undeveloped 


The author of “ Let There Be Bread ” 
could perhaps be described, unkindly, 
by a quotation from Mr Osborn: “the 
inveterate laboratory optimist who, dis- 
regarding all economic and social 
ramifications, airily leaps the gulf 
between the test tube and the realities 
of mass production.” His book has all 
the charm of science fiction; it is 
enormous fun ; and it is, of course, per- 
fectly possible that advance on one, or 
another, or a combination, of the tech- 
nical frontiers which he describes may 
in due course make today’s neo- 
Malthusians look as silly as Malthus 
did in, say, 1880. 

That “rather nauseating slime” the 
alga Chlorella Pyrenoidosa, for instance, 
has properties and potentialities as a 
source of proteins, fats and carbo- 
hydrates which might, if exploited, 
increase the earth’s carrying capacity as 
much as* did the primaeval transition 
from hunting to agriculture. The arti- 
ficial oases, reafforestation schemes, 
techniques of dew exploitation and of 
ion exchange, now in the pilot-plant 
stage on the desert fringes of the Middle 
East and North Africa, may point to 
an entirely new assessment of what 
constitutes arable acreage. Perhaps the 
Amazon is a frontier as promising as 
the prairies. Perhaps even the Arctic— 
but no ; the enthusiasm with which Mr 
Brittain describes the technique of 
raising fruit trees and field crops in the 
Yamal Peninsula and similar places 
(including the Dali-esque technique of 
fur-lined hot houses) fails to carry over 
to the reader. Perhaps the bugs will 
be worked out of thermal exchange 
before coal, oil and uranium give out; 
perhaps the mineral resources of the sea 
will replace, in time, the exhausted ores 
of the land. 

But none of these possibilities shows, 
as yet, the least sign of crossing “ the 
gulf between the test tube and the 
realities of mass production.” Even at 
the purely technical level they are about 
as relevant to today’s and tomorrow’s 
hunger as the blueprint of a jet fighter 
would have been to the RAF in 1940. 
Economically, socially and_ politically 
they encounter precisely those obstacles 
which now prevent the hungrier peoples 
from using known and proven tech- 
niques to feed themselves adequately, 
from migrating to the lands of surplus, 
or from keeping their own natural in- 
crease within reasonable bounds. It is 
in overcoming these obstacles, rather 
than in turning Alaska into a bread- 
basket for the further accumulation of 
surpluses, that the best hope lies of 
fooling the prophets once again. 
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Anatomy of Courage 


REACH FOR THE SKY: The Story of 
Douglas Bader, DSO, DFC. 

By Paul Brickhill. 

Collins, 384 pages. 16s. 


N R-BRICKHILL has written a vivid, 

racy and moving book. In under- 
taking the life.story of Douglas Bader, 
he has chosen a subject that admirably 
suits his style and gifts, and one more- 
over that he is exceptionally well 
qualified to handle, for, like Bader him- 
self, he was both a fighter pilot and a 
prisoner of war. Few biographers can 
have succeeded in laying themselves so 
closely alongside their subjects ; few men 
alive today can have been taken apart 
quite so thoroughly as Bader. Yet the 
“ domineering, dogmatic, breezy ” nature 
of the man enables him to survive this 
ordeal—as he has all others—with flying 
colours. 

Mr Brickhill gives us glimpses of the 
“gritty and indestructible” small boy 
fighting his way through prep school 
(and carving his name on the head- 
master’s prize marrow for a “ dare”) ; of 
the “sort of god” who shone at every 
game both at public school and at Cran- 
well; of a young man who at 22 was 
already one of the finest aerobatic pilots 
in the RAF and was standing on the 
threshold of International rugger. Then, 
suddenly and overwhelmingly, the crash 
—senseless, unnecessary, the result of 
just one “dare” too many. Words 
spoken by a nurse outside his hospital 
room—“ There’s a boy dying in there” 
—filtered through to Bader as he lay in 
a not unpleasant haze of semi-conscious- 
ness. To him they acted as a challenge, 
and one that he instantly accepted. His 
triumphant struggle to walk again on 
two tin legs is told simply and directly, 
without sentimentality, but with a very 
real understanding of the immense 
mental and physical strain involved. 
And here, as elsewhere throughout the 
book, the reader will suddenly find him- 
self caught by a vivid and telling phrase 
—as for example Mr Brickhill’s descrip- 
tion of Bader “ waggling his toes in his 
mind,” a delightfully precise description 
of a sensation familiar enough to every- 
one with bits missing. 

The story of Bader’s return to the 
RAF and of his astonishing career as a 
fighter pilot and pre-eminent leader of 
the “few” is known in outline to most 
people ; as a former chief of Fighter 
Command has said, it constitutes “an 
example which as the years roll on will 
become a legend.” It is a story to which 
Mr Brickhill does full and exciting jus- 
tice as he does also to Bader’s subse- 
quent experiences as a prisoner of war. 
For those who like their action hot and 
strong, this book will be thoroughly 
satisfying. Beside it, Dan Dare and 
Rupert of Hentzau fade into the merest 
amateurs of adventure. But, great as 
were Bader’s wartime achievements, they 
are nevertheless only an aspect of that 
steady and enduring courage that enables 
him, in daily cold war, to convert crip- 
pling adversity into a 4 handicap at golf, 
a game of squash, or a job that takes 
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him constantly all over the world. His 
genius for war, whether hot or cold, 
amounts to an infinite capacity for not 
knowing when he is beaten; and the 
force of his example is and will continue 
to be a valuable means of saving many 
of his fellow men from despair—pro- 
vided of course that it is not rammed 
down their throats by kind relatives with 
more limbs than sense. To everyone 
interested in the anatomy of human 
e this excellent book can be most 
i 


tily recommended. 
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A ntipodean Paradise? 


FCONOMIC STABILITY IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 

Edited by R. S. Parker. 

New Zealand Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, Wellington. 146 pages. 13s. 6d. 


“oo unwillingness to abandon 
the attempt to achieve a stability 
which is general and absolute goes some 
way towards explaining why New 
Zealand maintains a higher degree of 
economic control than almost any other 
western democracy.” The comment is 
from Mr L. C. Webb’s contribution to 
this collection of papers on the problems 

f maintaining economic stability which 
were delivered by university economists 
and civil servants at the 1953 convention 
of the New Zealand Institute of Public 
Administration. They are all informa- 
tive and reasonably lucid and one of 
them, Mr Webb’s “The Making of 
Economic Policy,” should be of general 
interest. 

Among the doubtfully compatible 
aims suggested by “stability,” public 
opinion in New Zealand ensures that 
priority is given to full employment. 
As Mr Webb says, “ stability of prices, 
wages, and returns to primary producers 
has implied little more than a process 
of equitable upward adjustment.” These 
papers generally assume that the elec- 
torate would not regard “full employ- 
ment” as permitting the small margin 
of unemployment necessary to avert 
competition for labour and consequent 
inflation. This belief derives added 
force from recent electoral trends in 
Australia. Mr G. J. Schmitt points out 
that one of its consequences would seem 
to be that 


Irrespective of whether or not we have 
sufficient overseas funds available to pay 
for all the imports that the community 
wants to buy at any time, Government 
must keep the supply below the demand 
sO aS tO maintain excessive demand 
internally. 

Mr Schmitt (a Treasury official) later 
indicates that he himself has some 
doubts about this reasoning. Although 
the general view is that “ excessive 
demand” must be protected by import 
control, he is inclined to believe that 
regulation of the exchange rate and tariff 
would achieve the same object by keep- 
ing the cost of the locally produced 
article below that of the imported. 

Professor H. Belshaw argues for a 
balance between security and growth. 
He compares the ideal state of stability 


to a serpentless and appleless Eden and, 
though he is far from suggesting that 
New Zealand is any such immobile 
paradise, his comment on the ideal may 
have some bearing on the approximation 
that has been attained there—* There is 
clearly a lot on the credit side and we 
feel awfully safe ; but we are also fright- 
fully bored.” 


An Engineer’s Approach 
to Economics 


THE MECHANISM OF ECONOMIC 
SYSTEMS. 

By Arnold Tustin. 

Heinemann. 161 pages. 25s. 


NV R TUSTIN, professor of electrical 
| /\ engineering at Birmingham Uni- 
versity, has written a very important 
book. Ever since the publication of 
Wiener’s “ Cybernetics,” economists, in 
discussing “built-in stability,’ have 
been trying to profit by the knowledge 
of engineers. That they have not been 
spectacularly successful is due partly to 
the difficulties inherent in the study of 
economic behaviour and partly to the 
fact that texts dealing with control 
mechanisms are inevitably written in 
the terms of electrical engineers. Thus 
the economist is confronted by the two- 
fold task of understanding engineering 
as well as the particular mathematics 
used by control engineers. 

In this book Mr Tustin deserves zrati- 
tude for enabling the economist to 
acquire the general techniques without 
becoming an engineer into the bargain. 
His book is mercifully free from jargon. 
This, however, is not to say that it is 
an easy book ; very few equally reward- 
ing books are easy to read, and to reap 
anything like the full benefit from cur- 
rent ideas the reader will need patience 
and hard work. Mathematically, the 
book is largely self-contained for those 
who are moderately familiar with tri- 
gonometric functions and certain parts 
of advanced calculus. Additional help 
is provided by an adequate bibliography. 
The economist wishing to specialise in 
this field will probably find the time 
needed for working through it well 
spent. For him the most important 
chapters will be those dealing with “ the 
engineer’s approach to system  be- 
haviour” «and “models required for 
economic prediction and regulation.” 


The general reader will absorb some 
of the current ideas on stability and 
control. It will show him how much 
more there can be in economic dynamics 
than is commonly thought, that simple 
statements about the stability of given 
systems are inadequate and, perhaps 
even more important, that the magni- 
tude of a correction required (such as 
“ pump-priming ” for which the author 
would substitute “exciting the 
dynamo ”) may be very small in relation 
to the other quantities involved—pro- 
vided the timing is right. Two points 
merit emphasis: one is the fact that, 
in spite of the growing literature on 
dynamics, location, etc., economists 
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have preferred to deal in almost any 
dimensions rather than time and spac 
The other is the engineer’s emphasis . 
“what should we do in order to. . 
which the economic theoretician is 
danger of forgetting. “Control” is 
present a bad word; yet the idea 
automatic equilibrium is inherent 
both theory and practice while rec: 
developments have made it clear that 
would be a very lucky accident if 
economy were capable of coping wi 
disturbances through its own inher: 
forces. 

It is still a moot point, howev 
whether analogues can be more th: 
suggestive analogies. Mr Tustin rec 
nises only some of the difficulties whet 
dealing with economic issues proper. 
Here he is somewhat naive (for instanc: 
in his discussion of expectations) an 
his exposition, lucid and workmaniik: 
on technical topics, borrows too much 
from the “economese.” One special 
topic that deserves inclusion in the next 
edition is that of inventory control, an 
important practical problem to which 
economists are beginning to pay atten- 
tion. 


In spite of these blemishes, Mr Tustin 
has succeeded in what he set out to do— 
making new ideas accessible to students 
of another discipline. 


Portrait of a Colony 


SIERRA LEONE: A Modern Portrait. 
By Roy Lewis. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 272 pages. 
25s. 


SA his terms of reference Mr 
Roy Lewis has written a magnifi- 
cent book on the people and problems of 
Sierra Leone. It is one of a series on the 
British dependent territories, published 
officially, and designed to present a 
balanced picture of each area, filling the 
gap between travellers’ chit-chat and 
official statistics. Mr Lewis could not 
have carried out his mandate better. 
With some remarkable photographs, the 
result is a first-class piece of public rela- 
tions. 


Occasionally, it is true, in his sympathy 
with the people he is describing, Mr 
Lewis becomes almost more African than 
Africa. As he says, “ The dea dea sings 
its kroo kroo note,” and this perhaps too 
often. His anthropology may sometime: 
become folklore, and he describes the 
past rather than the future. Occasionally 
too, the economist in him makes a rather 
awkward landing from a minor flight of 
fancy. “The sun goes down in a chia- 
roscuro of scarlet and madder and rose, 
innumerable swamps lace the hollows 
and will grow rice excellently.” Two 
chapters giving the reconstructed life 
histories of little boy Borboh and little 
girl Mariama could have been omitted. 
They may remind those learned in 
African literature of the intrepid 


explorer Angus Buchanan, who when 
writing up his desert experiences in his 
book “ Sahara ” inserted a chapter osten- 
sibly written by a camel. 
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But these are trivial criticisms of a 
book which makes an honest attempt to 
understand and analyse a section of 
African life and is not just another study 
of Britain in Africa. It is distinguished 
by a truly imaginative insight into the 
two major tragedies of Sierra Leone. 
Caught up by history, the Creoles of 
Freetown with all their supposed 
advantages of education and their 
English connections are being sub- 
merged by rising tides of tribesmen 
from the hinterland. The friends of 
Britain feel deserted and betrayed, as 
they find that democracy means the loss 
of their privileges; unable to impose 
their leadership, they blame Britain for 
depriving them of it. Secondly, the 
entire country—the size of Ireland, as 
Mr Lewis reminds us—is faced with the 
problem of how to eat and export with- 
out exhausting the land. Sierra Leone 
has often seemed a tragi-comedy of good 


intentions. There is more than a cen- 
tury of sad experience between the 
idealism which freed the slaves and 


brought the colony into being, and Mr 
Graham Greene’s “The Heart of the 
Matter.” But the administrators, the 
wriculturalists, the engineers, the 
teachers, of today are not really very far 
from the Wilberforce tradition. 


Psychology Pruned 


USES AND ABUSES OF PSYCHOLOGY 
3y H. J. Eysenck. 
Penguin Books. 318 pages. 2s. 6d 


\ HAT is psychology ? In 1890, in 
his classical textbook, William 
James defined it as “the science of 
mental life, both its phenomena and 
; conditions.” Thirty years later his 
eminent admirer, McDougall, 
pounded the narrower definition “ the 
positive and empirical science of the 
human mind.” Dr Eysenck restricts it 
farther—“a psychologist is concerned 
with the scientific study of human 
behaviour.” Although he is by no 
means a behaviourist the trend is clear. 
Only such behaviour as can be measured 
is, he implies, the proper subject-matter 
of psychology as a natural science. All 
the rest of human experience, subjective 
or communicated, must remain outside 
the scope of this science as so defined ; 
but as new methods of study become 
available the field of science enlarges. 
Much of this book consists therefore 
of a description of the new measuring 
rods which have been invented to analyse 
human behaviour, of what exactly they 
measure and of how reliably they do so. 
“Tests ” sound a dry subject, but it 
is surprising how many of the topics the 
author discusses have lately been in the 
public eye: tests of intelligence and the 
selection of school children for grammar 
school education ; the alleged decline in 
national intelligence because of differ- 
ential fertility; selection boards for 
Officers and civil servants ; vocational 
guidance and selection for jobs; in- 
centives ; the reliability and validity of 
examinations and interviews; public 
opinion polls and sampling techniques ; 
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the results of treatment of various kinds 
for nervous and mental disorders. 

It is all very well done. Dr Eysenck’s 
Standards are rigorous and his criticism 
pungent, and he has a lively style which 
makes the book easy to read. Certain 
aspects of the “country house” tech- 
nique of assessing character receive a 
drubbing, and he pours scorn on the 
unvalidated speculations of some of 
Freud’s followers, particularly in the 
field of what is called cultural anthro- 
pology. The virtues of applying the 
method of scientific experiment are 
illustrated in each topic he deals with 
and he describes its present limitations. 
His purpose in showing up unwarranted 
inference and slipshod method is clear: 
it is to protect the rather slender stem 
of his science from too great a weight 
of attractive but rotten fruit. 


Foreign Economic Affairs 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS. 

By Charles P. Kindleberger. 
Richard D. Irwin, Ince., 
(linots. $8.00. 


Homewood, 


563 pages. 


HIS book is an undergraduate text- 

book covering the whole field of 
international economics. Part I concen- 
trates mainly on foreign exchange 
markets. Part II gives the core of the 
theory of international values and the 
inter-relation of national economies 
through foreign trade. Part III deals 
with short-term and long-term capital 
movements between countries. Part IV 
gives some discussion of the dynamics 
of the international system, with 
chapters on cyclical and secular dis- 
equilibria in the balance of payments. 

The author’s vivacity and independ- 
ence of mind will help to hold the 
student’s attention. Many features 
commend _ themselves. The clear 
emphasis placed on the fundamental 
role played by the allocation of re- 
sources is a great merit in the chapters 
dealing with the pure theory of inter- 
national values. Two short chapters on 
the development of under-developed 
countries contain a better analysis and 
more stimulating ideas than many more 
pretentious works on _ this _ topic. 
Students will doubtless find useful the 
reading references given for every 
chapter, although these are strictly 
limited. On the subject of the “ transfer 
problem” a reference to Mantoux’s 
“Carthaginian Peace” would surely 
have been in place. 

Professor Kindleberger indicates in 
the preface that the book is based on 
his notes for courses given to under- 
graduates. This doubtless makes his 
subject come more alive; but it appears to 
have led to a somewhat casual and even 
colloquial form of exposition which may 
leave the reader confused about the 
meaning and proof of the propositions 
advanced. For example, in tackling the 
knotty problem of explaining the famous 
“factor price equalisation” proposition 
in international trade theory, the author 
makes no reference to the basic assump- 
tion regarding the forms of the technical 
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production functions; yet without this 
assumption the proposition does not 
apply. Professor Kindleberger has a 
great belief in the value of geometry in 
the teaching of economics. Although 
this view is shared by others, at times 
the idea seems to be pushed so far that 
the student may believe that economics 
is geometry ; and there are some com- 
paratively simple subjects (such as that 
of quotas) which appear to have been 
rendered more difficult by their presen- 
tation through this medium. 


The author is certainly not alone in 
suggesting that customs unions between 
“ similar economies ” are more likely to 
bring benefit than those between 
complementary ones. The prevailing 
confusion on this point is partly verbal ; 
but it is partly a real confusion of 
thought which, it is to be feared, may 
be further propagated by some of the 
passages in the book under review. Pro- 
fessor Kindleberger himself seems at 
some points to be aware of the limits to 
the gain that can be derived from trade 
between similar economies all lacking 
the same essential materials (“ Europe 
cannot lift itself by its own boot straps ”). 
As regards the important practical impli- 
cations of this point, it would perhaps 
have contributed towards a _ balanced 
view if the discussion on European co- 
operation had been supplemented by 
some consideration of other regional 
groupings such as the British Common- 
wealth and Nato. 





The Growth of Integrated 
Oil Companies by J. G. Maclean & 


{ 
! 
R. W. Haigh, 728pp. 96s. 
A book for both the student of applied 
economics, and for the business executive, 


in large firm or small, facing the practical 
results of integration. An obvious sine 


qua non for Oilmen. 


Management Succession in 
Small and Growing Enter- 
prises by R. C. Christensen, 217pp.. 26s. 


- . (does) the business community a 
double service, by stating the problem of 
executive succession and by providing 


object lessons.” — The Director. 

Nationalization in Practice : 
The British Coal Industry 
by W. W. Haynes, 413pp. 32a, 
A painstaking, but really readable doctoral 


thesis by an impartial American. “... ob- 
jective and fairminded.”- New Statesman. 


The Budget Cycle in Public 


Finance in the USA 

by O. Bakker, 163pp. 17s. 6d. 
An invaluable account of US practices in 
this field by the Dutch authority, aided by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and now 
published in book form. 

The first three of these books are products 
of the Harvard School of Business 
Administration. Descriptive catalogues 
of the School’s complete list may be | 
obtained from their Sole Agents : ; 


Bailey Bros & Swinfen, Ltd | 


46, St. Giles High Street, London, W.C.2 
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AMERICAN suRvEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


Duty of an Opposition 


Washington, DC 

HIS is a critical year for the Democratic party. Even 
o the slightest setback at the election in November, in 
which all the seats in the House of Representatives and 
thirty-five out of the ninety-six in the Senate will be at 
stake, would be serious. Such a reversal of the normal 
rule that the party in office loses ground in an election in 
which the Presidency is not directly involved would ruin 
the Democrats’ claim that they are still the “natural 
majority’ and that the result in 1952 was a “ temporary 
aberration.” On the other hand, even the slightest con- 
firmation of that rule will give the Democrats responsibility 
for running Congress during the latter half of Mr Eisen- 
hower’s Presidency, a triumph that some of the more 
unenterprising of the party’s leaders would rather do with- 
out. They have not forgotten the use Mr Truman made in 
1948 of the Republican control of the legislature ; this 
enabled the President to campaign, with signal success, 
against a “ do-nothing ” Congress. 

The Democrats’ chief concern at the moment is to 
maintain an appearance of unity, which means that on many 
issues they must remain relatively quiet. Fortunately for 
them, the chief issue concerning Negro rights, racial segre- 
gation in elementary schools, is still before the Supreme 
Court rather than before Congress. Moreover, the dispute 
over who should benefit from off-shore oil reserves, the 
nation or a handful of lucky states, has also been in a 
judicial stage. Not a word was breathed about either of 
these controversial questions, which divide the northern 
liberals from the southern conservatives, when a party rally 
was held recently at Miami. Instead, emphasis was laid on 
the economic issues on which Democrats feel themselves to 
be at one in opposing the policies of the Administration. 

On one such issue—that of resorting to deficit financing 
in order to fight off a depression—the New Dealers have 
found an impeccably conservative spokesman in the person 
of Mr George, the stately Senator from Georgia. Senator 
George, whose defeat Mr Roosevelt once tried to engineer 
because of his opposition to the New Deal, is leading the 
battle for an increase in the amount of personal income 
exempt from tax, from $600 to $800 this year and to $1,000 
next year. This is a direct challenge to the Republican 
Administration’s theory that concessions made to business 
in depreciation allowances and to shareholders over the taxa- 
tion of dividends will “ trickle down” to the consumer by 
way of increased capital expenditures and hence more em- 
ployment. Moreover, the Administration’s attack on high 
rigid supports for. agricultural prices and its recurrent snip- 


ing at public electricity projects, which offer special advant- 
ages to rural co-operatives, provide issues on which both 
wings of the party can join forces. 

At Miami the Democrats were able to display not merely 
the semblance of a policy but the personality of a leader. 
The only trouble was that the leader did not refer to the 
policy, nor did the policy-makers show much enthusiasm for 
the tactics of the leader. While Senator Russell and Senator 
Lyndon Johnson made it clear that they wanted the party to 
concentrate on economic problems, Mr Adlai Stevenson 
ignored these in favour of a critical examination of Mr 
Dulles’s definition of the “ New Look” in foreign policy 
and defence and a firm intervention in the current dispute 
between Senator McCarthy and the Administration. 
Although he holds no public office, Mr Stevenson has been 
shown by public opinion polls to be still by far the most 
popular Democrat. Last time he was genuinely conscripted 
as candidate against his wishes ; there is little doubt that in 
1956 he will actively seek the nomination. But he will not 
get it without a fight for, despite the lead he at present holds, 
other names, particularly that of Senator Symington of 
Missouri, a former Secretary of the Air Force, are already 
being canvassed. 


* 


The main difference between Mr Stevenson, supported 
by Mr Mitchell, his nominee as chairman of the party’s 
National Committee, and the southern Senators arises over 
the attitude to be adopted towards President Eisenhower. 
The Democratic leaders in Congress argue that the Repub- 
lican party should be left to destroy itself by its internal 
feuds without comment from the outside, and that Mr 
Eisenhower’s personal popularity is still so great that it 
would be a mistake to pin personal responsibility on to him 
for the policy of his advisers and for his own failure to assert 
his will. Mr Stevenson, on the other hand, thinks it is 
unworthy of a great party to remain silent on a major national 
issue, such as McCarthyism, and that the time has passed 
when the President should remain immune from criticism. 

These differences in tactics reflect, to a certain extent, the 
differences between the battles which Mr Stevenson and the 
Senators will have to fight. Mr Stevenson is inevitably 
thinking of 1956, when in all probability he will have to 
fight Mr Eisenhower again, while those Senators who have 
to seek re-election this year are thinking of next November 
or, in the case of the Southerners, of next May. Owing 
to the dismal failure of the Republicans to follow up Mr 
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Eisenhower’s successes in the South, the one party system 
still largely prevails in that region, with the result that the 
primary elections, in which the Democrats choose their 
candidates, provide the decisive arena of conflict. 

The extreme example of a man with a local preoccupation 
is Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas, on whom, as minority 
leader, any concerted party action-in the Senate largely 
depends. Six years ago he scraped through the primary with 
a majority of 87 votes and with the help of a political 
machine which Mr Shivers, the Governor of the state, is 
now proceeding to destroy. Mr Shivers himself and most 
of the Democratic officials in the state are firm supporters of 
Mr Eisenhower, and Mr Shivers has specially distinguished 
himself by advocating the death penalty for membership 
of the Communist party. In the circumstances it is not 
surprising that Mr Johnson has been opposed to any firm 
Democratic stand on the subject of McCarthyism and to 
any frontal attack on the President. 

Indeed, to avoid trouble, Senator Johnson, until a few 
days ago, had not even called a meeting of the caucus, 
which concerts congressional action on issues that are to 
be fought on party lines. Even then the agenda was char- 
acteristically confined to two subjects: full support was to 
be given to a fellow Democrat in trouble—Senator Chavez, 
whom a Senate subcommittee wants to unseat because of 
electoral irregularities in New Mexico—and all Democrats 
were to vote in favour of linking the Bills to give statehood 
to Hawaii and Alaska, even though some would do so 
because they wanted both Bills to pass and others because 
they wanted both Bills to fail. This is a time when Demo- 
cratic fences are being energetically mended by Senator 
Kefauver in Tennessee, by Senator Douglas in Illinois, and 
by Senator Humphrey in Minnesota, as well as in Texas 
and elsewhere, and when local considerations take first place 
in the thoughts of many in the party. The basic causes of 
Democratic division has not disappeared with the end of 
Democratic rule. But until November they are likely to be 
soft-pedalled by mutual consent. 


Lone Star Fanatics 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


EXAS millionaires are familiar, and colourful, pheno- 
mena with fortunes built on oil and on the special 
tax allowances for depletion of underground resources 
which leave them with more spending money than most 
millionaires have nowadays. As long as they amuse them- 
selves by buying Cadillacs, colleges and an occasional piece 
of a legislator, their activities are of little serious concern, 
but recently a small group of them has been trying to 
influence national opinion in a way that brings these Texas 
millions to bear not only on the whole United States, but 
indirectly perhaps on the whole world. For in American 
political life a point of view fuelled by an almost inexhaust- 
ible supply of money and geared efficiently into the system 
of mass communications can develop power out of all pro- 
portion to its validity or to the intellectual and numerical 
strength of those who originally sponsored it. And the 
peculiarly Texan point of view which is now being spread 
all over the country is a nationalist one—indeed, an ultra- 
nationalist one, as might be expected from a state famous 
for exaggeration in all things. 
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Not all Texas millionaires are so narrow-minded or so 
at odds with the world, but unfortunately it takes only a 
few to do a great deal for isolationism, xenophobia and 
reaction. How it is being done, by use of the airwaves and 
the other media of propaganda and by pouring money into 
political campaigns for favoured candidates, has recently 
been shown by two careful studies of the golden Texas 
patriots carried out by the Providence fournal and the 
Washington Post. 


* 


The Journal concentrated on Mr H. L. Hunt, one of 
the richest men in the United States and a specialist in 
spreading his opinion by mass communication. His pet 
hobby is Facts Forum, now nearly three years old. This 
organisation, tax exempt as a non-profit-making educa- 
tional institution ostensibly promoting impartial discussion, 
and entitled to free time on the air as a non-partisan public 
service project, takes its name from one of the four weekly 
wireless and television programmes which are put out over 
hundreds of stations. But it also disseminates Mr Hunt’s 
thinking in a monthly newsletter which goes to 60,000 
people, in discussion groups with 125,000 members, by 
freely circulating books which suit Mr Hunt’s political taste, 
by encouraging writers of letters to the press, and ‘by con- 
ducting polls with questions as weighted as the discussion 
programmes often are. 

The Washington Post studied three other Texans as well 
as Mr Hunt—Mr Sid Richardson, Mr Clint Murchison and 
Mr Hugh R. Cullen. The last-named is a specialist in 
political intervention by direct financial means. It should be 
noted in passing that no public record shows any unusually 
large amount of money coming to Senator McCarthy from 
Texas. His stated campaign expenses are not great and his 
other activities are financed by smallish contributions from 
Americans everywhere. But in 1952 Mr Cullen scattered 
about $50,000 over the country in contributions to cam- 
paign funds. His money went into the presidential fight 
and into various Senate and House contests. He supported 
men on the far right of both parties ; not all his entries were 
successful—General MacArthur did not win the Republican 
presidential nomination—but the record was not bad. It 
was Mr Murchison and his wife who in 1950 had contributed 
$10,000 to help beat Mr McCarthy’s enemy, Senator 
Tydings, in Maryland. This notorious success immeasurably 
fostered the growth of McCarthyism ; after that other 
politicians panicked when Mr McCarthy frowned. Surpris- 
ingly Mr Murchison is an internationalist, yet he was a 
generous patron of McCarthyism again in 1952. 

There are now enough beneficiaries of this Texas political 
force in Congress to exercise an influence on the legislative 
programme which is the greater while both House and 
Senate are as evenly balanced as they are at present. 
Because of this even balance and because the Republican 
party is feeling its way through a miasma of McCarthyism, 
this political force may also be able to exercise a decisive 
influence on the choosing of the members of the next 
Congress. In the coming election, ideas like Mr Hunt’s 
and money like Mr Cullen’s will presumably pour into 
campaigns against liberal Democrats and into Republican 
primary contests where there is a chance of advancing reac- 
tionary: candidates at the expense of moderates. One of 


the places to be watched most keenly is Maine, where the 
Republican Senator, Mrs Margaret Chase Smith, is seeking 
She initiated the anti-McCarthy “ declara- 


renomination. 
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tion of conscience ” in 1950, still the most forthright and 
courageous manifesto by anyone in her party. 

It is its strategic application that makes the influence of 
these Texans and their money so incalculable. For 
example, the Democratic leader of the Senate, Mr Lyndon 
Johnson, is a Texan, facing an election this year, and 
Washington believes that his militancy in leading a liberal 
and international opposition is weakened by pressures from 
home. It is significant that he was absent from the 
Democratic fight against the confirmation of Mr Robert E. 
Lee to membership of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, which regulates broadcasting. Mr Lee is a friend 
of Mr McCarthy and once worked for Facts Forum, as did 
Mr McCarthy’s wife. If another Texan, Senator Tom 
Connally, then chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Corhmittee, had sought to run in 1952 he would have been 
fighting isolationist money. After attempting to change his 
internationalist spots, something which could not be done 
successfully in public, he chose to retire. The new Texas 
influence chalked up a victory by default. 


* 


The point of view with which these Texans are infecting 
public opinion is worse than McCarthyism. It is 
McCarthyism with a fear-ridden penumbra of negation, 
prejudice and compulsory conformity on many issues which 
the Senator himself touches only incidentally, if at all. From 
Facts Forum and other literature of the movement, the 
elements of the creed can clearly be seen. These Texans 
are convinced that the ascendancy of Soviet power was 
plotted in Washington during the Roosevelt and Truman 
Administrations and that the Korean war was a deliberate 
Democratic betrayal of American fighting men. They 
oppose the United Nations and believe that all liberals are 
promoting collectivism in the United States and that the 
channels of information and education are controlled by the 
left. Advocates of freer immigration are considered to be 
aiming at the adulteration of the American electorate by 
Socialist hordes from eastern Europe. The New and Fair 
Deals are damned comprehensively as unconstitutional and 
subversive, and as having fixed an alien philosophy on 
America. Intellectuals are dangerous and anti-McCarthyites 
shield spies. 

Mr Hunt sincerely believes that a struggle is in progress 
in the United States between the extremes of right and left. 
For him and his friends the stake in the battle is not 
political power, sought for specific purposes. or even for 
absolute satisfactions, but political influence apparently 
without any positive aim except, perhaps, to checkmate and 
extinguish an opposing political force. These men hoped 
for a Republican President and Congress in order to keep 
the undersea oil-bearing lands out of federal control, but 
apart from that they betray remarkably little self-interest in 
their political activity. In American folklore, the robber 
barons acquired Senators and Congressmen to protect their 
railways, their industries, their tariffs. But the Texan oil 
kings do not seem anxious to impose even their negative 
philosophy on others. All that they desire passionately is 
that others should not impose a positive philosophy on 
them or, if they can prevent it, on any American. These 
millionaires from the Lone Star state want only to shine in 
a political sky clear of all constructive ideas. 

Such reactionary anarchy could never become a practical 
programme for either party but it could set up ar effective 
obstacle to any programme either party migiit advance. 
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Held widely enough these frustrating attitudes could 
produce something very close to political paralysis. As 
awareness of the menace from Texas grows, attempts to 
expose and undermine it are growing too, in Texas and 
elsewhere. But nowhere is there yet visible a counter- 
movement even nearly as well-equipped with money, 2s 
shrewdly led, as determined or, most important, as fanatic! 
as this assault on the mind of the public which has given 
a new significance to the Texas millionaire—or to a few 
of them at least. 


American Notes 





Warming Up at Caracas 


R DuLLEs left the atmosphere at Caracas warmer than 
he found it, not because he put heat on the delegates 
to the tenth Inter-American Conference—which would 
probably have burned up all their friendly feelings toward 
the United States—but because his tactful and under- 
standing readiness to make concessions spread a glow through 
the meeting. This warmth may not survive the detailed 
negotiations that are to come, but meanwhile the anti-Com- 
munist resolution on which the United States set such store 
has been passed more satisfactorily than at first seemed 
possible, with only Guatemala voting against it and Mexico 
and Argentina abstaining. It is not clear, however, whether 
this is the happy outcome of the changes which the United 
States accepted in the wording of the resolution itself, or of 
the hopes fostered by Mr Dulles of more sympathetic 
economic treatment once the hemisphere had made a con- 
tribution to the cold war. 

The resolution declares that if the international Com- 
munist movement came into control of any American State, 
it would be a threat to the independence of all of them. 
It thus applies the Monroe doctrine to the modern method 
of attacking a continent by Communist infiltration, as well 
as to the nineteenth century method of doing it by estab- 
lishing colonies. The main objection to the resolution, that 
it would authorise the United States to interfere in the 
internal affairs of its neighbours, was met by an amendment 
affirming the right of each American State to choose its ow! 
form of government ; and Mr Dulles carefully swfrained 
from pointing at Guatemala, even though everyone knev 
that the Communist influence there (discussed in an article 
on page 874) is stronger than is comfortable so close to 
the Panama Canal. 

If an attempt is made to implement this rather vague 
promise of collective action, the difficulties may begin, just 
as they may begin in another sphere when economic dis- 
cussions start in the autumn. Nevertheless the unexpected 
invitation from the United States for this later conference 
to meet in Washington went far to convince the delegates 
that the Republican Administration was more ready than 
had been realised to consider Latin America’s economic 
difficulties. By the autumn, Congress must have removed 
at least the more immediate of the uncertainties about 
foreign trade policy and the Administration will know 
better what it can offer. In the meantime, in a field where 
Congress does not have to be consulted, Mr Dulles has 
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won an advantage, how extensive is not yet known, over the 
Treasury. He was able to announce that the Export-Import 
Bank was once more prepared to consider the long-term 
loans for development purposes that Latin Americans want 
and that almost ceased during 1953. Moreover, Congress 
is in the process of encouraging, by tax concessions, the 
private investment abroad which the Administration prefers, 
and the Latin American countries have been invited to 
negotiate bilateral tax treaties which would minimise double 
taxation and thus speed the flow of private American capital 
still more. 


Investigating McCarthy 


FTER an attempt to avoid biting the hand that has fed 
A it, the Senate’s Permanent Investigating Sub- 
committee has been forced by the Republican leaders in 
Congress to investigate, with full publicity, its own chair- 
man, Senator McCarthy. The unjudicial methods that he 
has made notorious will be turned to his advantage, for 
he will serve both as witness and as prosecutor, but at least 
he will not be judge. Senator Mundt is to act as temporary 
chairman, and a new staff is to be engaged specially for this 
inquiry. This could hardly be avoided since the charge to 
be investigated is that Mr Cohn, the committee’s counsel, 
has been bringing pressure to bear on the Army, with 
Senator McCarthy’s connivance, by threatening to investi- 


WHO'S 





Do you sell, use or compete with merchandise imported into 


the United States? Do you seek new supply sources, news 


of competitor’s doings, profitable new accounts? Have you 
services to offer the import trade? If so, get the powerful 
profit-help of the New York Import Bulletin every Thursday 
morning. It gives detailed lists of all imports each week by 
types, quantities, name of importer . . every item on incoming 


ship manifests. 


Each week, for instance, this new Import Bulletin tells 
you the number of vessels arriving at major U.S. port 
areas, the cargoes they carry, and names of all persons or 
firms to whom all shipments are consigned. Gives you, 
too, such vital factors as latest reports on import controls, 
customs ruling, tariff developments, import supply and 
demand, currency matters, foreign trade statistics, import 


promotion. 
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gate it to the point of disruption unless special privileges 
are given to Mr Cohn’s colleague, Mr Schine, who was 
conscripted late last year. 

It might seem that this charge, and even more Mr 
McCarthy’s counter-charge, that the Army tried to divert 
his attention to the rival services, might more suitably be 
investigated by the Armed Services Committee. But its 
chairman, Senator Saltonstall, much as he would enjoy 
making Mr McCarthy uncomfortable, hesitates to do so 
because he is running for re-election this year in Massa- 
chusetts, where many Catholic voters are sympathetic to 
McCarthyism. He was undoubtedly relieved that the right 
of congressional committees to regulate themselves, which 
is sO frequently insisted upon, made it imperative that the 
Investigating Sub-committee should itself deal with its 
chairman and counsel. Mr Saltonstall’s committee can, 
however, hardly avoid giving some consideration to the 
serious damage which these reciprocal accusations of black- 
mail are doing to the morale of the Army. 

[t is this damage, and the President’s inability any longer 
to suppress his indignation at such attacks on his own service 
and his official family, that explain in part why the right of 
Senator McCarthy to conduct his inquiries as only he sees 
fit is at last being challenged. But the investigation of the 
Senator is also being pressed, rather ominously with his own 
co-operation, because unless the Army’s charges against him 
are answered he will become, as even his friends agree, a 
liability rather than an asset to the Republican party next 
November. For the mothers of America are one of the 
groups of voters who are supposed to be attracted by 
McCarthyism, but few mothers of American soldiers will 
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be attracted by a man who tried to get his protégé excused 
from overseas duty and commissioned out of turn. Never- 
theless, even though vigour has now been put into the 
weakly growth of Republican resistance to Mr McCarthy— 
one of its offshoots was the Vice-President’s broadcast last 
Saturday—there is still time for the case against the Senator 
to be settled out of court, if both he and the Army can be 
induced to let themselves be appeased. 


Recession Still Rolling 


‘HE President’s insistence, in his broadcast, that no 
depression exists and that therefore there is no case 

for further tax reductions at this time shows that the 
Administration is determined not to be stampeded by the 
continued decline in industrial production in February and 
the consequent rise in unemployment. Indeed, in the view 
of Mr Burns, head of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
the fact that production is lagging behind sales and that 
inventories are being reduced is a sign that the economy 
will work itself out of its recession, if only Americans keep 
on buying. Total business inventories, seasonally adjusted, 
have already fallen from $82 billion in September to $80.7 







billion in January. 

[ Bittion Dottors The stock market, 
= ae which recently 
y INVENTORIES “4 reached a 25-year 





high, seems to echo 
—| this official optimism. 

Recession, rather 
than “rolling  re- 
adjustment” or any 
other euphemism, 
seems the only proper 
description when in- 
dustrial production 
has fallen by over 10 
per cent, as much as 
it declined in 1949 
and in a shorter time ; 
the index appears 
likely to go lower in 
March, owing to de- 
clines in steel and 
automobile produc- 
tion. It is no wonder 
that some of the 
President’s advisers 
are said to regret his 
promise that the Ad- 
ministration would 
decide how to deal with the economy on the basis of the 
March figures. These will not be available until April, but 
many economists would like t#see the trend in April and 
May before making up their minds. 

The figure to which the President particularly referred 
was that of unemployment, but when April comes it may 
not be easy to assess. The new estimates of the Census 
Bureau, which are based on a sample which includes new 
industries and gives a wider geographical coverage, continue 
to differ embarrassingly from the old. In January the new 
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sample suggested that unemployment was 728,000 highc 
than expected ; in February, the new method showed ; 
increase of 584,000, the old of over a million. The totals { 
that month—3,600,000 for the new estimates, 3,385,000 {: 
the old—are now not very far apart, but the decision of 1 
Administration to withhold them both for ten days while 

panel of experts checked them shéws that it is conscio 

that such divergences cast doubt on its most vital statistic 

series. One of the immediate tasks of the Administration 

to introduce order and meaning into its unemployme: 
figures. 

The Secretary of Labour, nevertheless, has confiden 
that the rate of decline in factory employment is slowin; 
and in this he is supported by reports that new claims {: 
unemployment insurance in the states are lower than thc 
were in January and February. Moreover, unemployment 


however calculated, is still substantially below the 4.7 
million reached in February, 1950, when the labour forc 


was smaller. The encouragement provided to those wh 
believe that purchasing power and sales will continue | 
hold up would be greater if consumer credit outstandin; 
had not fallen, in January, for the first time in almost tw: 
years. The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago estimate: 
that consumers are paying out 11 per cent of their incom 


after taxes on hire purchase, and finds them reluctant to add 


to this burden. 


Whose Tax Relief ? 


HE House voted overwhelmingly last week for cuts i! 


federal sales taxes, with only three members opposed 
to 411 in favour ; and while The Economist is in the pres: 
the Democrats in the House may have carried their motion 


to graft an increase in the amount of personal inconx 
exempted from tax onto the monumental tax revision Bi!) 


It was to stem this tide that the President spoke on Monda\ 


night, a cruel piece of mistiming, for the last harried citizen 
were still filling out their returns for this year. 
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The President’s main point was that it would be irrespon- 
ible to plunge even more deeply into deficit financing in a 
me of relative prosperity ; the most modest Democratic 

oposal would add $2.3 billion a year to a deficit already 
timated at just under $4 billion for the fiscal year begin- 

1g in July and would excuse over 4 million taxpayers 
om paying any federal income taxes. But the Democrats’ 
sgestion of recouping some of this loss by striking out 
rovisions to relieve the double taxation on dividend income 

o strikes at the heart of Republican tax philosophy. The 

ll in question represents the first redrafting of the federal 

x laws in over eighty years and even its critics admit that 

ich is done in its 875 pages to simplify and modernise 
antiquated and obscure. It embodies, with only two 
ceptions, the tax proposals of the Administration, as well 
1 good deal more. Its aim—aside from closing a few 
‘torious loopholes, and providing some tax relief for hard- 
‘ssed groups, such as those living on small retirement 

-omes, working mothers with small children, those with 

tastrophic medical expenses, and single heads of house- 

ids, who cannot now claim the income-splitting privileges 
joyed by married couples—is to create a more favourable 
mate for business and thus encourage expansion and 
itiative. Business losses, for example, could be carried 
ick two years, instead of one ; the government, instead of 
1¢ taxpayer, would have to bear the burden of proof in 
termining whether retained profits were excessive ; tax 
leductions for money spent on research would be permitted 
ther in the year the money was spent or over a longer 
period. To encourage development in backward countries 
come from investment abroad would be more liberally 
treated and taxed at a lower rate than domestic income. 
Corporations undergoing reorganisation would be given 
nore favourable tax conditions ; so would trusts and estates. 
The most important provisions, however, are those allow- 
ng assets—machines, buildings, and so forth—to be depre- 
iated more rapidly, and the concessions made to share- 
holders to lighten the double taxation of dividends. 

Together these are estimated to cost over $600 million in 
the first year, nearly half the whole cost of the Bill, and 
much more in later years ; their justification is the stimulus 
that will be given to modernisation and expansion and the 
provision of risk capital. 


Price of Admission 


T HE prospects of making Hawaii the 49th state this year 
are Once more receding. The Democrats in the Senate 
have succeeded in linking the admission of Republican 
Hawaii to that of Democratic Alaska, and the price may be 
1ore than the Republicans are able to pay. This, at least, 
vas the confident expectation of some 19 southern Senators, 
vho voted with the majority in the belief that two terri- 
tories would be easier to keep out than one. The 
Southerners fear any enlargement of the Senate, which 
might make it more difficult for them to sustain their 
opposition to laws enforcing Negro rights. Multi-racial 
Hawaii, which is likely to send two Republican Senators to 
Washington, is particularly suspect. 

Mr Knowland, the Republican majority leader without a 
majority, has understandably laid the matter aside for a 
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fortnight .to let more pressing business through. But even 
if the Senate can be persuaded to open the door to both 
Hawaii and Alaska, the House may not. The House has 
passed a bill admitting Hawaii, but has refused to do any- 
thing for Alaska. The Republicans no doubt are to blame, 
originally, for putting their own political interests first. 
But Democrats who sincerely favour statehood for both 
territories must have known that by linking the two they 
were jeopardising the chances of any action being taken at 
this session. ; 


SHORTER NOTES 


A $350 million a year scheme to make government service 
more attractive and therefore more efficient is being pressed 
by the President. It follows the example of the most pro- 
gressive private employers in offering voluntary group life 
insurance and health insurance ; it provides unemployment 
insurance for all federal workers, and through reclassifica- 
tion of jobs and adjustment of salaries, promises average 
wage increases of about $150 a year, although most of the 
rises are destined for workers in the upper brackets whose 
responsibility has outweighed their pay. But Congressmen 
are showing more interest, in an election year, in a general 
pay increase, perhaps for all civil servants, perhaps only 
for the postal employees who are the most politically telling 
of federal workers. 


* 


A number of small wholesale distributors of greeting 
cards will be able to send joyful messages to each other. 
The Federal ‘Trade Commission has decided that, although 
they bought their cards through a jointly owned corpora- 
tion, they were not guilty of conspiring to suppress com- 
petition. But the makers of coffins, or “ burial caskets ” as 
they are known in the United States, have gloomier news ; 
the FTC has charged them and their trade association with 
agreeing to maintain “uniform, artificial, and non-com- 
petitive retail prices.” 


* 


Americans smoked 7 billion fewer cigarettes in 1953 
than in 1952, the first drop since the nineteen-thirties, with 
the exception of 1944. Cigar output in 1953 was, however, 
the highest for over 20 years. The official reasons for the 
decline in cigarette smoking—lower incomes, higher prices, 
larger cigarettes, a higher percentage of the population in 
the older age groups—did not mention the medical evidence 
that cigarette smoking causes cancer, which the industry 
believes to be mainly responsible. i 


* 


The frozen food companies, long regarded as the house- 
wife’s best friend, are now prepared to take her out of the 
kitchen altogether. They are offering a sufficient variety 
of pre-cooked dishes, which need only be heated on a hot 
plate in the dining room, for her to be able to please any 
husband, however great a gourmet he may be, seven days 
a week; Normandy trout in champagne is one of the 
suggestions. 
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( By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich.) 


ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN ANSON’S “CENTURION” AND THE TREASURE SHIP “CAVADONGA”, 20TH JUNE, 1743, by Samuel Scott 


EFORE THE THUNDER and smoke of battle, the 
seal moment: the ships sliding towards each 
other over the hissing sea, the guns run out, the crews 
still...and waiting. When someone murmurs the blas- 
phemous grace “ For what we are about to receive...” 

Yet the men that died from round shot, from steel, 
were few compared to those who died from scurvy, the 
real scourge of the sea in those far-off days. And it was 
not only at sea that men died through lack of proper 
food, or from diseases caused by dirty food. 


Today we know far better what to eat. And how to 
treat our food. How to keep it fresh and free from con- 
tamination. Much of our food today is protectively 
wrapped... from the baker, from the factory, from 
the shops. Wrapped, it may be, in packaging made by 
Bowaters. For Bewaters make wrappers and containers 
of many kinds—for food protection and a thousand 
other purposes in commerce and industry, all of them 
contributing, in their several ways, to the health, 
pleasure and efficiency of modern living. 


Bowaters 


An international organisation making paper, board and packaging materials 
that answer the needs of industry and trade throughout the world. 


ssi THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


== Great Britain + United States of America + Canada > 


Australia + South Africa + Republic of Ireland + Norway * Sweden 
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The World Overseas 







Growing Pains in West Africa 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN THE GOLD COAST 


S colonial territories approach self-government in the 
twentieth century, they face difficulties and hazards 
which were unknown in earlier periods. Most of them 
spring from the new levels of expectation which the western 
welfare state has created in the minds of the local electorate. 
The people not only eXpect independence, a vague term, in 
any case. They also demand health services, better educa- 
tion, improved diets and an increasing standard of living. 
And they demand all these things without any understand- 
ing of the fact that they are unobtainable without an increase 
in “real wealth and the services of efficient and well-trained 
administrators. 

This gap between expectation and likely performance is 
formidakle in itself. It is accentuated by the normal climate 
of opinion in. the ‘colonial world. The dominant ideas 
reflect the typical education given to colonial students in 
England, and even in the United States. They tend to be 
dogmatically left-wing on all matters concerning the creation 
and ownership of wealth and the future relations with the 
metropolitan power. In practical terms, they are hostile 
to foreign enterprise and distrustful of foreign adminis- 
trators. While the people at large expect programmes which 
only western standards of wealth and administration can 
secure, the educated minority from which the local govern- 
because they are 
western—the only sources from which capital and adminis- 
trators can be drawn in the short run. For the small group 
of active Communists, who are usually to be found in 
countries moving towards self-government, this divided 
state of mind is a welcome phenomenon. By preaching 
fixed hostility to all western forms of aid and association, 
they not only strike a local chord of prejudice, they help 
to increase the risk of local economic collapse and political 
disorder in which, according to their calculations, their 
Opportunity for a coup d’état must come. 

These confused but potent currents of thought were well 
illustrated in the crisis in British Guiana, where the political 
incompetence and extravagance of the Communist and 
fellow-travelling leaders quickly threatened public order and 
economic viability. It is therefore all the more encouraging 
to observe that in another former colony moving to political 
independence, the facts of experience and a quality of 
maturing judgment have led to a very different development. 
In the Gold Coast four years ago, it might have seemed that 
the stage was set for a drama of the type experienced in 
British Guiana, The dominant ideas in the Convention 





People’s Party were left-wing. Dr Nkrumah had the repu- 
tation of having Communist sympathies. The small African 
middle class in the Gold Coast repudiated his party as a 
band of extremists and hooligans. The party programme 
was based upon immediate independence, and there had 
been little in the preliminaries to the elections of 1950 to 
suggest that the CPP might not be irrevocably committed 
to left-wing extremism. Indeed, Dr Nkrumah was —— 
a sentence at the time for fomenting violence. 

This period of turbulence has to be borne in mind in 
judging the significance of political events in the Gold Coast 
in the last nine months. It is clear that three years of 
practical experience of government under the able and 
patient guidance of the Governor and the British ex-officio 
ministers and officials have been sufficient to offset most of 
the articles of faith with which the party came to power. 
In the process of introducing an ambitious programme of 
extended education and of widening the scope of the social 
services, the African ministers have realised the cost of 
welfare and administration in terms of the country’s revenue 
and the need for trained officials to carry on the whole 
programme of welfare. Independence without a rise in 
living standards may, they see, prove a Dead Sea fruit. But 
independence does not bring about such a rise automati- 
cally. On the contrary, there is some risk of deterioration 
and such a possibility might give the local Communists— 
who are already active in the trade unions—their oppor- 
tunity. The problem is, therefore, seen no longer as inde- 
pendence, but independence with prosperity and progress— 
a condition which implies both an increase in wealth and 
effective administration. 

This is the realisation that explains a number of acts of 
policy on the part of the Gold Coast government in the last 
nine months which accord rather uneasily with the original 
—and traditional—programme of “ending colonial servi- 
tude,” but accord very well with the dictates of common 
sense. The starting point is the conviction that independ- 
ence is now assured. (Any suggestion from London that 
this is not the case would naturally restore all the old 
suspicion and extremism.) The practical policies are con- 
cerned with making independence effective—and comfort- 
able. In July last year, the Gold Coast government 
announced its readiness to offer secure employment without 
discrimination in its own Civil Service to all British colonial 
officials who opted to continue to serve in the Gold Coast 
instead of accepting the Gold Coast’s alternative offer of 
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compensation. In this way, the African ministers are seck- 
ing, without any fear of being labelled “dupes of the 
imperialists,” to keep the best and most experienced British 
officials during the critical years of early independence. 
Recently, the government announced an equally practical 
and rational policy to meet the problem of maintaining and 
increasing Gold Coast resources. The ministers recognise 
hat alt hough the government has sizeable resources there 
as yet no local class of investors or entrepreneurs and they 
have accepted Professor Arthur Lewis’s recommendation 
hat the assistance of foreign capital should be sought. To 
reign enterprise the government offers an open field— 
save in the sphere of public utilities—and guarantees that 
ors will be stlowed “to transfer without restriction 
fits arising from non-resident capital investment or to 
ite foreign capital invested in the Gold Coast.” It 
her intends to write into the Constitution the eae 
nationalisation will be undertaken without fair 


1 


y possible assistance to would-be investors 
) arranging for sites, for land purchase, for the provision 
It is also ready 
se its quite considerable capital reserves to help in 
financing of ventures which may need preliminary 
ance. In return for.these guarantees, it asks only 
hing—that all firms should undertake to train African 
all types of work and responsibility. As an encour- 
agement, all money spent on such training would be 

luctable for purposes of company income tax—which 
d Coast, as in Britain, at gs. in the pound. 


the immediat a] , st , “Pe j int 
1i€ immediate it act ical sphere, it announces itS inten- 
T™ 
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Communist Blandishments 


Dr Nkrumah and his colleagues are aware that these 
eminently reasonable and practical measures for increasing 

1¢ wealth and stability of the country will be denounced 
by the extreme Left as “ betrayal” and “ selling out to the 
mee alists.” The cabinet has become increasingly uneasy 
n the last year at the amount of attention the Communists 

ive been devoting to the Gold Coast, showering # with 

irsaries and scholarships all designed to lure potential 
leaders to indoctrination on the other side of the Iron 
Curtain. In the autumn, one of the leaders of the trade 
union movement was suspended from the CPP on suspicion 
of fellow-travelling. Recently Dr Nkrumah formally 
announced that no known Communist would be employed 
in certain branches of the Civil Service—the so-called 
“sensitive ” branches, such as administration, education, 
labour, information, the police and the armed forces—and 
that the government would also. take action to diminish 
the flood of propaganda literature and invitations reaching 
the country. 

These, then, are the indications of sobriety and modera- 
tion in the conduct of government policy in the Gold 
Coast. It is to be hoped that they receive at least a part 
of the attention that has been devoted in the British press to 
the recent inquiry into corruption. An exclusive reporting 
of unfavourable happenings tends to create in the African 
mind the belief that although the Gold Coast government 
has progressed in understanding and good will, there has 
been no comparable development in Britain. Such a sus- 
picion would now be more likely than any other single 
factor to discourage the government from holding to its 
present enlightened course. 
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India Takes to Politics 


FROM OUR BOMBAY CORRESPONDENT 


NDIA is deceptive. The Communists did not, in fact 

win in Travancore-Cochin ; and Sikh communalism wa: 
rebuffed, not destroyed, in Pepsu (Patiala and East Punja! 
States Union). The recent elections in these two states ha\ 
been treated rather like English by-eléctions, as tests of 1! 
national standing of the marginal parties. But both stat: 
are small, and communally, economically and political! 
untypical. 

Communally, Pepsu has a Sikh majority, divided int 
nationalists and Communists (Akalis) who are themselvy 
divided into a right and a left. Travancore-Cochin is one 
third Christian ; they are mostly very pro-Congress Roma 
Catholics, but with a minority of prosperous Syria: 
Christians who provide many of the State’s Communis‘ 
leaders. Economically, Pepsu has a tenancy problem almx 
solved ; while Travancore-Cochin has a labour problem tha 
is almost insoluble. Pepsu’s tenancy disputes have bee: 
particularly bitter because: many of the tenants are ex 
owners whose landlords were forced on them by the! 
princes within the last 60 years or so. But the legislation o! 
the last two years will make most of them owners once more 
they will now be able to buy out their landlords compu! 
sorily for a maximum of {15 per acre. Already feeling 
have quietened enoug! 
for it to be no longer 
necessary to perch 
armed police on the top 
of every bus. 

One - fifth of the 
population of Travan 
core-Cochin is landless; 
““temployment is 
uncertain and the loca! 
government has not y< 
exercised its right t 
fix a minimum wage 
There is little hope that 
land redistribution 
would help, for only 2 
few dozen people own 
more than 100 acres. 
and geography 
against much extra 
irrigation. The state’s main industfy is coir, on which 
600,000 people depend. But coir exports have fared ill, and 
naturally Communist support is strongest in the coastal coir 
belt. Bitterness has not been sweetened by the Centre’ 
failure to provide enough rice for a people who do not ea! 
wheat. 

_ At the last elections Congress did not win a majority in 
either state. But in Travancore-Cochin it was able to govern 
through an ineffective coalition. In Pepsu it fell to a civil 








—— 


servant, under President’s Rule, to restore law and order, 


free the services from corruption and interference, and pass 
much-needed reforms. As a result the public, acclimatised 
to order and stability, has given Congress a majority large 
enough to govern (37 out of 60). Congress votes went up 
from 400,000 to 700,000, and the Communist Akalis 
suffered a definite, though limited, defeat. They lost seven 


seats, and this defeat may be serious because it follows a 
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long period of dithering and the recent loss of control over 
their temples’ funds. 

Travancore-Cochin voted itself into a deadlock. The Con- 
gress did best ; it got 45 per cent of the vote, against 35 
per cent last time, and 1,763,000 against 1,118,000 votes. 
The Communists went up only from 15 to 174 per cent and 
the Socialists from 14 to 16 per cent. Yet, because of the 
electoral alliance between the Socialists and the United 
Party of Leftists, which prevented split voting, Congress 
got the same number of seats as last time but in a somewhat 
larger house. The United Front of Leftists is a queer cock- 
tail of Communists, Kerala Socialists (who want a separate 
Travancore-Cochin plus Malabar) and of Revolutionary 
Socialists who despise Communist bourgeois conservatism. 
The Congress, plus their possible allies, and the United 
Front, plus the Socialists, each have exactly half the house: 
59 seats. For a stable government there must be either 
President’s Rule which will be criticised as undemocratic, 
or a Congress-Socialist coalition. But the Socialists distrust 
Congress ; moreover, their local leader, Mr P. T. Pillai, has 
for Congress that distaste that only an ex-Congress Chief 
Minister can have. In the event a minority Socialist 
government led by Mr Pillai, has been formed with the 
Congress in benevolent opposition. 

The main lesson of these elections, however, goes deeper 
than who forms the government in Travancore-Cochin or 
Pepsu. It is that India is taking to politics like an old 
democracy. In both states some four-fifths of the electorate 
voted ; in both states the main loss was suffered by splinter 
parties and independents. Politics are settling down to a 
fight between big parties, and voting shifts are only 
marginal, but can sometimes change the government. 


Russia’s Battle for Bread 


OR the second time since Stalin’s death the Soviet 
leaders have now sounded the alarm about the poor 
state of agricultural production. Indeed, there is an even 
stronger note of urgency in the new directives issued by 
the Central Committee than. in a similar communiqué 
issued last September. Then, after listening to a gloomy 
stocktaking by the Party secretary, Nikita Khrushchev, the 
Committee announced a new policy of incentives to the 
peasants through tax reliefs and higher prices. In Khrush- 
chev’s picture the emphasis was laid on the poor state of 
livestock and on shortages of coarse grain and other fodder. 
But at least there was the consolation, often reiterated in 
official statements, that the bread problem had been solved 
once and for all. This claim is no longer made. 

The new communiqué is, in fact, a call to the battle of 
the grain. It is now admitted that production of bread- 
grains, as well as coarse grains, is insufficient. Many col- 
lective farms, after fulfilling all their deliveries, have 
not enough grain to pay the members for their labour. 
In spite of this, supplies to the state are not sufficient to 
cover the rising needs of the economy, to build up reserves 
and to provide exportable surpluses, “ the need for which 
is growing.” The blame for this situation is put on the 
planning authorities (the Gosplan) and the responsible 
ministries which, through their “ incorrect policy,” have 
allowed the total area under grain to decline and to fall 
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below the prewar level. But beyond the Gosplan it is 
Stalin himself who is really incriminated. 

The insistence on agriculture is natural, since the fulfil- 
ment of the pledge to the consumer of better days—on 
which the new regime has staked its fate—depends largely 
on increased agricultural production. Grain has a 
decisive role to play in the campaign, both directly and 
indirectly, as food for livestock and Russia’s staple export. 
Yet, of all the economic objectives, the grain target of 180 
million tons* by 1955 seems the most difficult to reach. 
Doubts about its feasibility were expressed in these 
columns when it was first announced ; they have been now 
Strengthened when with only two years to go the grain 
harvest is still below 130 million tons. And yet Nikita 
Khrushchev still hopes to step up the yield by the fantastic 
amount of 50 million tons in two seasons, and the new 
drive is supposed to help in this task. The treatment pre- 
scribed in September is still to be followed—both the short- 
term prescription of incentives and the long-term one of 
mechanisation. On top of this, however, a new emergency 
remedy is now advanced: the conquest of virgin and waste 
lands in North Causasus, the Volga region, the Urals, and 
in Kazakhstan and Siberia. 

Altogether 13 million hectares of new land capable of 
producing some 19 million tons of grain are to be brought 
under cultivation within two years. The gravity of the 
situation is shown by the fact that even land left waste after 
the war as being uneconomical is now to be exploited again. 
But the real field of action for the new policy lies in North- 
East Kazakhstan and Western Siberia. Kazakhstan alone 
is to account for half of the total increase. Ponomarenko, 
the former minister of culture appointed as Party secretary 
in Kazakhstan to supervise the campaign, has just pro- 
claimed in an electoral speech that in 1955 nearly 10 million 
tons of grain are to be produced there on 6.3 million 
hectares of new land, and by then Kazakhstan should have 
as large am area under wheat as the Ukraine, Russia’s 
traditional granary. Extensive, highly mechanised cultiva- 
tion is to prevail on these new lands. 120,000 tractors (in 
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15 hp units) have been earmarked for this operation, that 
is, nearly as many as the average annual supply to the whole 
Soviet countryside. State farms are likely to predominate, 
since three-quarters of the total grain production is to be 
marketable, while for normal collective farms the proportion 
is less than half. 

The whole new policy sounds like a mixture of long- 
term planning and panicky improvisation. The acceleration 
of the eastward shift and dispersion of agricultural centres, 
helping a parallel movement in industry, could be justified 
both on strategic and economic grounds. On the other 


 * All figures are inflated as they refer to the biological crop. 
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hand, the pace advocated and the alarm sounded indicate 
a state of emergency. Throughout the Soviet Union a 
propaganda campaign is being carried on to mobilise young 
agrononomists, technicians, engineers and mechanics. for 
the eastward migration. The Ukraine already boasts of 
40,000 “volunteers,” Russia claims some 100,000, and 
more are to come not only from the farms but from the 
factory benches as well. The young men are offered some 
material incentives such as three months’ compensation 
from their former jobs and higher monetary rewards. Yet 
these alone could hardly induce them to undertake what 
is really a pioneering task. The first batches to reach 
the new regions were faced with a sub-zero temperature, 
and in the first period it will be necessary to brave the 
inhospitable climate in tents and feed in field kitchens. In 
the early days of the Soviet regime volunteers could be 
found for similar assignments by appealing to the revolu- 
tionary fervour of the Communist youth. But Stalin found 
slave labour more reliable than enthusiasm. Can the 
post-Stalinist regime revive the early enthusiasm, having 
promised to put away the police baton ? 

Historically it may not turn out to have been so absurd 
that reports of farmers’ meetings overshadowed the Berlin 
conference in the Soviet press and the new decree has taken 
up more space than comments on Geneva. The battle of 
the grain may well go down as an important episode in the 
post-Stalinist struggle for survival The Kremlin will 
certainly do everything in its power not to lose on this 
vital sector, but the changing tactics, the hazardous attacks, 
the throwing of shock troops into the fray, all show that 
it is far from certain of victory. 


Guatemala’s Communists 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE situation in Guatemala is a complex one. The 

country is still in the throes of a social revolution not 
unlike those that have swept Mexico and Bolivia. But here, 
unlike Mexico and Bolivia, the Communist party has 
increasingly influenced the development of the revolution ; 
and it may yet succeed in establishing the western hemi- 
sphere’s first fully Communist regime. 

Guatemala still remains essentially divided into two 
nations. The Indians make up the overwhelming majority. 
Few of them speak Spanish ; most are, in varying degrees, 
still basically pagan ; and their meagre economy is one of 
subsistence agriculture. The other Guatemala is that of the 
Ladino, the Spanish-speaking townsman, generally 
descended at least in part from the conqueror of the Indian. 
The Ladino has hitherto owned most of the land, has 
created the towns, and has had the chief interest in the 
country’s principal crops—first cochineal, and more 
recently coffee. The revolution is in part an attempt to 
integrate these two Guatemalas. It has introduced universal 
suffrage, modern labour legislation, the beginnings of educa- 
tion for the Indian and, during the past eighteen months, a 
land reform whose aim is to transform the Indian tenant 
info a landholding peasant. 

The Communists did not father any of these reforms, but 
they are busy taking credit for them. Having a great deal 
of audacity, and, unlike all the other political elements, 
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knowing exactly what they want, they have taken the lead 
away from the three other coalition parties—which have n 
distinguishable principles, and exist largely because they 
receive sizeable government subsidies. The Communis: 
have been able to place their members or friends in key 
government posts. They are generally believed to contro! 
the social security institute, the national radio, and muc! 
of the agrarian department; the last is_ particularly 
important because it is carrying out the land reform, and the 
Communists can thus claim credit with the peasants for th< 
distribution of land. 

The core of the Communists’ strength is the trade union 
organisation that has grown up since the overthrow of the 
Ubico dictatorship in 1944. Several non-Communist labou: 
groups existed until 1951, when Colonel Arbenz Guzman 
succeeded Dr Juan José Arevalo as president ; but the 
Arbenz administration has thrown its full weight in favour 
of the completely Communist-controlled General Con- 
federation of Workers, to which virtually all the labour 
organisations are now affiliated. 

President Arbenz himself is, in fact, the Communists’ 
most important ally. They allied themselves with him 
several years before he came to power, and have apparently 
convinced him that they are the only true supporters of the 
revolution. Foreign observers estimate that the Com- 
munists gained more during the first six months of his 
administration than during the full six-year term of Dr 
Arevalo. However, the army officers as a whole still repre- 
sent a considerable stumbling block on the Communists’ 
road to full power. The party may also have difficulty in 
the future with the peasants, who will resist any attempt 
to replace the smallholdings they have just received by 
“ co-operative farms ”—the local version of collectives. 

It is still too early to tell whether army and peasant 
resistance will check, or even slow, the Communist drive. 
No matter how the issue is resolved, the result may well 
be the shipwreck of the Guatemalan revolution. In terms 
of global chess, this country of only 3} million people is a 
mere pawn ; a pawn that might be sacrificed to assist the 
onward march of the Red King and Queen. The Guate- 
malan Communists may be expected by their masters in 
Moscow to serve as bridgehead for further revolutions in 
Latin America ; or they may be considered to have done 
their duty if they merely arouse Latin American feeling 
against United States “ interventionism.” 


Progress in Turkey’s Villages 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


N the last four years a reorientation of agricultural policy. 
plus American financial aid, have changed the Turkish 
countryside almost beyond recognition. In that short 
space of time the production of cereals has nearly doubled, 
and the number of tractors has leapt from 6,000 to over 
35,000. Improved and extended roads are busy with lorry 
traffic. A considerable number of villages have acquired 
running water, and hydro-electric stations and dams are 
rapidly coming into existence. 
While the statistical aspect of these changes is daily 
detailed in the press, the town-dweller becomes increasingly 
aware of them in other ways. Every town has its market 
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days for the rural population of the vicinity. Here, up to 
quite recent times, more bargaining than actual shopping 
went on and certain commodities, such as sugar, were doled 
out by the spoonful. Except before a wedding, or some 
such important event, many peasants bought little except 
salt and gasoline. The peasant woman’s necklace of gold 
coins represented at one and the same time the acme of 
sound investment and of conspicuous consumption. Today, 
the visitor to one of these market places is amazed at the 
variety of goods offered for sale. Gay-coloured cotton 
prints and rubber boots are much in evidence ; mysterious- 
looking agricultural implements jostle with more familiar 
bicycles and battery wireless sets ; there are plenty of gaily- 
painted metal trays and pots and pans, pink-and-white 
striped sweets and tinned biscuits. There is no doubt that 
these little shops reflect a new purchasing power. 

Up to the eve of the elections in 1950, many Turkish 
intellectuals assumed, perhaps a trifle naively, that the 
development of the village had kept pace reasonably well 
with that of the city. That this assumption was rosier than 
the facts warranted was revealed when, in preparation for 
a multiple-party form of government, greater freedom of the 
press was granted. In all fairness, however, it must 
be pointed out that the People’s Party administration 
had inherited the results of such widespread neglect and 
privation that the tasks at hand were almost superhuman. 
There were 35,000 villages, most of them isolated from the 
nearest town or from other farming communities, to be 
modernised. The necessity of maintaining a large standing 
army during the second world war cut across reform pro- 
grammes and drained the country’s resources of both 
manpower and production. Nevertheless, two important 
reforms were initiated by the Inénti government which are 
only now beginning to bear fruit: the Land Distribution 
Law of 1945, and the formation of a network of “ village 
institutes” with the object of training young villagers so 
that they may return and teach in their villages. These 
institutes are still the subject of much controversy, but they 
have undoubtedly played a constructive role in the develop- 
memt of the villagers. 


More Land Cultivated 


In the period 1950-53 the extent of land under cultiva- 
tion has increased by nearly one-third. Some eighty Land 
Distribution Commissions, functioning in as many districts, 
have distributed six and a half million déniims (a déniim is 
about 940 square metres). In 1952, 41,500 families received 
3,773,000 déniims of arable land, and 1,265,000 déniims of 
pasture land. These lands were state, provincial or muni- 
cipal lands not in public use, reclaimed waste lands, or lands 
belonging to obsolete pious foundations. Privately owned 
land in excess of 5,000 déniims or, if uncultivated by the 
original owner, of 2,000 déniims, is also liable to be redistri- 
buted. Uncultivated land is first worked by tractor-equipped 
government squads before being handed over to the bene- 
ficiaries. The latter are granted a loan repayable in twenty 
years, for the management of their land and a further 
three-year loan for the installation and equipment of their 
farm. Last November President Bayar announced a new 
Agricultural Bank credit at 3 per cent interest for the build- 
ing of farms, silos, depots and other installations. 

The state buys the farmer’s crops through the agency of 
the Office of Soil Produce (Toprak Ofis) at a price some- 
what higher than the market price. It sells its surplus stocks 
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abroad, at normal prices. The Office of Soil Produce 
recently announced that of the crops purchased in the last 
seven months, three-fourths had already been sold.. There 
have been adjustments in both purchase and sale priee, but 
the government feel that the disparity will eventually be 
compensated by the increased volume of foreign trade. The 
sums paid by the Office to the farmers have increased from 
£T22,800,000 in 1949-50 to £1519,165,000 in the last 
seven months. 

In his opening speech to the Grand National Assembly, 
early last November, President Bayar gave some rather 
startling comparative figures. The production of cereals, 
he said, had risen from 7,764,000 tons in 1950 to 
13,600,000 in 1953. Cotton production had risen by 60 per 
cent, from 104,000 tons in 1949 to 165,000: in 19§2. 
Tobacco had gone up from 82,000 tons in 19§1 to 120,000 
in 1953, seeds for industrial use from 1,700,000 tons to 
2,415,000 tons. Cattle increased from §5 million head in 
1950 to 62 million head in 1953 ; and from being a wheat- 
importing country Turkey is now close to becoming the 
fourth greatest exporting country. While no one claims 
that the agrarian standard of living in Turkey has in four 
yeats risen to a satisfactory level, yet the fact remains that, 
taking into account the growth of population, food 
production per head has doubled in that period. 


A State Football Pool 


BY A CORRESPONDEN 


NE of the biggest money-makers in Norway is the 
O state football pool (Norsk Tipping) which was set up 
after the war. Turnover for the five years 1948-52 
amounted to {10,660,000 and profits were £3,150,000. 
Last year profits came to {1,250,000 ; thus for the whole 
six years since the pool started its profits have amounted to 
£,4,400,000. 

For a small nation—Norway has only about 3,350,000 
inhabitants—this is a considerable sum of money. The 
direct beneficiaries are sportsmen and scientists, for by law 
the entire profits are distributed to sport (which in Norway 
means amateur sport only) and scientific research. Up to 
the end of 1953, sport had received £1,480,000 and science 
£2,920,000, These extra-budgetary grants made possible 
by the institution of the state fooball pool have enabled 
sport and science to recover much more quickly from war- 
time neglect than would otherwise have been possible. 

Most of the allocation to sport has been used to build 
playing fields. Grants have been made to hundreds of 
sports clubs with the proviso that the club members them- 
selves should make an equal contribution in the form of 
voluntary labour in their spare time. The cash value of 
this voluntary labour was estimated at £850,000 in the 
first four years. Whilst the grants to sport are made 
through the state sports office, the grants to science are 
determined by three specially constituted councils for 
general, technical and agricultural science. These councils, 
aided by an elaborate system of specialist sub-committees, 
decide suitable research projects. The Norwegian Atomic 
Institute’s uranium reactor—the first to be built by a small 
power—was financed partly by football pool profits. 

The sub-committees created to help allocate pool profits 
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have in a number of cases developed into permanent research 
institutes with independent constitutions. In the technical 
field, these institutes are being financed by particular 
branches of industry, sometimes by means of a compulsory 
levy. Near Oslo work has now started on building a 
research centre to house many of the new technical research 
institutes, and industry is contributing generously to this 
project. As in sport, so in science, the football pool profits 
have been an incentive to self-help. 

The football pool itself is a very compact and efficiently 
run organisation constituted as a limited company under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Church and Education. Only 
half the money staked by clients is returned as prizes. The 
other half, after deducting expenses, is all clear profit. 
Expenses have been kept down to a minimum in a number 
of ways which distinguish the Norwegian pool from British 
pools. The weekly coupon offers only one kind of forecast 
—a simple 12-results ; checking is therefore very easy and 
only a relatively small staff is needed. The Norwegian 
pool can operate nearly the whole year, basing its coupons 
on Norwegian games in summer and on the very popular 
English League games in winter; this helps to reduce 
expenditure on overheads. Furthermore, there is no direct 
mailing of customers. Agents are used—usually shop- 
keepers—who receive the coupons in bulk, hand them out 
to customers, and return the completed coupons to the pool 
company. The agents also handle the money. The pool 
is thus spared much of the detailed work which British 
pool companies dealing direct with their clients must do. 

The fact that the maximum prize for a winning forecast 
is only £2,500 does not seem to deter participation in the 
pool. About 500,000 Norwegians fill in the coupon weekly. 
There are few ways of getting rich quickly in Norway, and 
a tax-free {2,500 is quite an attractive proposition. The 
total prize-money is divided into three equal proportions, 
for distribution to first, second and third dividend winners. 
Coupons have to be filled in in triplicate, one for retention 
by the client, and two for the football pool company, which 
in turn deposits one copy with a public notary. The com- 
pany’s accounts are audited by the state auditing office. 

The Norwegian state football pool’s success is no doubt 
largely attributable to the fact that it is a monopoly. It is 
assured of the custom of the whole nation without the need 
to advertise. It can offer clients a coupon with only one 
type of forecast without danger of losing customers to other 
companies with more versatile and interesting coupons. 
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Nor does the state pool have to raise top dividends artifi- 
cially in competition with other pools. 

The Norwegian public appear perfectly happy with th 
present arrangement. They believe that the pool is efficient| 
run, that dividends are fairly determined, and that running 
costs have been pared to a minimum ; and they know tha 
the only profit-takers are sport and science. Nor do the: 
think it improper that the Ministry of Church and Educa- 
tion should run what is virtually a gambling institution 
For many years the Ministry of Social Affairs has, throug! 
another state corporation, had a monopoly of the wine and 
spirits trade, and the general view seems to be that i: 
gambling, as in drink, a public monopoly is the best safe- 
guard against abuse. 


The Real Wealth of Nations 


O one can deny the rapid strides made in recent years 
in the science of national income accounting. But, in 
spite of the development of new techniques and the refine- 
ment of old ones, there are still a number of problems out 
standing. Not the least of these is the difficulty of finding 
a satisfactory method by which the national product, and 
its components, in one country may be compared with those 
of another. The real difficulty is that the economist, unlike 
his more fortunate colleagues in other branches of science, 
is cursed with a measuring rod that is as fickle as it is 
malleable—money. But recently Dr Milton Gilbert, of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC), 
and his collaborators, have, after a lengthy study, found a 
way which permits direct comparisons to be made. This is 
no mere academic refinement, for nowadays thé national 
product is a cardinal fact in the economic calculations of 
governments ; it is the principal measure of the productive 
power of a country. Moreover, there is constant need for a 
yardstick such as the national product when problems like 
the sharing of defence burdens in Nato are under discussion. 
In the past international comparisons have been made in 
an unsatisfactory manner. The least misleading comparisons 
are those which, for example, compare the percentage of the 
gross national product (GNP) going into, say, investment in 
the United Kingdom with that in the United States, or when 
the percentage change in the GNP over a certain period in 
one country is measured against changes in another. But, 
valuable as these comparisons are for some purposes, they 
are only relative judgments ; they tell nothing about the 
absolute size of the national product. So, if, for-instance, 
defence expenditure in the United States is 14.6 per cen! 
of GNP while that of Italy is only 5.8 per cent, though it 
is a significant fact in itself it does not tell the whole story ; 
it leaves out the important point that the American national 
product is several times larger than Italy’s. 

Frequently in the past an attempt has been made to con- 
vert, at the current exchange rate, the value of GNP in 
several countries into a common currency, usually dollars. 
But this is a faulty and often a misleading method. Besides 
making the assumption—nearly always false—that the 
official exchange rate is appropriate, this method also ignores 
the overriding fact that most goods which go into the 
national product are not traded internationally and, therefore, 
are remote in the extreme from any connection with the rate 
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of exchange. Though many methods have been tried to 
eliminate the grossest distortions of the exchange rate 
method, no really satisfactory answer has, or indeed can, 
be found. 

Dr Gilbert has chosen a quite different approach. 
Instead of trying to doctor the national figures by some 
statistical trick, he has started from the beginning and 
recalculated the gross national product in five countries 
(chosen because the statistical material was available) on the 
basis of a uniform set of prices. But which prices should 
be used—American, British, French, Italian or German ? 
The answer is that there is no single answer ; for each pair 
of countries compared there are two answers. Thus com- 
parisons of the national product (or its components) of, 
say, the United States and France, will show one set of 
results when calculated on the basis of American prices, 
and another, different answer, when calculated on French 
prices. Neither can claim to be uniquely right. 

It is a laborious method ; it made necessary the collection 
of price, quantity, and value data for no less than 250 items 
n all five countries. There were, moreover, problems of 
great complexity. Chief among these was the difficulty of 
defining identical products in the various countries, and 
making adjustments for differences in quality. Though the 
investigators exercised care and great ingenuity, the conclu- 
sion cannot be escaped that in many instances more or less 
arbitrary rules of thumb principles had to be used. Can 
anyone feel satisfied with “ a kilo of automobile ” as a unit ? 
In addition the subjective element plays a large part in the 
valuation of many items. For these and other reasons the 
results of the present study must be treated with care. 

The most striking fact emerging from the report is the 
much better showing made by the four European countries 
when compared with the United States on the revised 
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“real” product measure than under the conventional 
exchange rate method ; the combined European national 
product (for convenience sake the two answers for each 
country are blended by a geometric average) is 50 per cent 
of the American as compared to 35 per cent when the old 
method is used. Likewise the national product per head of 
population when calculated by the revised method gives 
better results for Europe than was previously believed to be 
the case. Nevertheless even this “ prosperity by recalcula- 
tion” does not hide the substantial difference between 
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Europe and America, though, as the authors say “the 
European countries are not as weak nor as inefficient from 
an economic standpoint, relative to the United States, as has 
often been thought.” 

Interesting results are also obtained when comparisons 
on the new basis are made of the individual items that go 
to make up the gross product in the five countries. What- 
ever prices are used, American or European (and, it must be 
admitted, by the old exchange conversion method), the 
proportion put into investment in Europe compares lament- 
ably with that in the United States. In 1952, for instance, 
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the rate of investment in Britain was 38 per cent (by United 
States prices) or 41 per cent (by British prices) of the 
American rate. The figures bring out, furthermore, the poor 
showing made by Britain as compared to the other European 
countries, except France, in this respect. 

Perhaps the greatest practical interest of the study lies in 
the figures showing the part defence expenditure plays in the 
GNP of the five countries. The recalculated method tends 
to show a bigger defence burden in the United Kingdom, 
relative to the United States, when valued by American 
prices than is shown by the conventional method. Buf 
France and Italy, on the other hand, appear in a rather less 
favourable light. However, if the calculations were to be 
based on European prices a substantially different result 
might have been obtained. Moreover, it can be argued, as 
the report admits, that “ the percentage of defence expendi- 
ture to gross national product is the more significant measure 
of the burden of defence.” Though the new recalculated 
figures are hardly likely to eliminate the disputes which are 
a common experience in the annual Nato burden-sharing 
exercises, they will at least add two more objective criteria 
by which the burdens may be compared. 

In the end can one say that OEEC’s new method has 
really solved the difficult problem of comparing national 
products in different countries ? Even the authors admit 
that the technique is not yet perfect ; but apart from this, 
it must be doubted whether a finally satisfactory method has 
been evolved, or is indeed possible. True, the present study 
goes to the root of the problem, but in so doing it exposes 
more problems than it solves. Perhaps this is the major 
achievement for, if nothing else, the report shows very 
clearly the fallacies of former methods. It is nevertheless a 
courageous pioneering effort. 
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Dead Man’s Gift Horse 


§ bce law and practice governing the valuation of gifts 
inter vivos for estate duty purposes has undergone 
considerable changes in recent months, and this week 
has produced a further and major change. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century it has been recognised that 
the collection of the duty would be largely frustrated if 
the “ undressing ” of estates before death was permitted 
without restriction, and, since 1881, property passing on 
death has been deemed to include “ property taken 
under a disposition inter vivos.” To begin with, gifts 
made within three months of death were included ; the 
period has been lengthened until today it extends to five 
years except for charitable gifts where one year is 
enough. The whole art of avoiding estate duty by 
making a gift is not to die too soon. And just as estate 
duty is charged on the value as at the date of death of 
the assets which actually pass, so it seemed natural 
enough that the same basis should apply to assets which 
are “deemed ” to pass. But this is a tricky field, and 
the Inland Revenue’s announcement on Wednesday 
involves a little legal and historical introduction. 


When a gift attracted duty if it was made within three 
months of the death of the donor, any difference between 
the value of the property at the date of gift and its value 
at the date of death was not likely to be material. But 
with the lengthening of the period to five years—the 
length of a war or a trade cycle—difficulties and 
anomalies were bound to flourish. The property given 
might be sold before the death of the donor, at more or 
less than its value when he gave it ; it could be con- 
verted into other property ; it might even cease to exist. 
The Strathcona decision of 1929 firmly established the 
rule that it was the property taken under the disposition 
—the original gift, no more and no less—that must be 
valued at the date of death ; the fact that it might have 
been sold or converted by the donee before the death 





occurred was to make no difference. This rule has 
three main consequences. First, where the gift is in the 
form of shares, any bonus shares issued after the date of 
the original gift do not form part of the property given 
and are themselves exempt from estate duty ; this is 
the force of the Oldham decision of 1940. Secondly, 
property that ceases to exist between the date of gift 
and the date of death—for example, a racehorse which 
dies—cannot be deemed to pass at all. Thirdly, and 
perhaps most important, any donee who sells his gift 
before the death of the donor is indulging in a most 
hazardous gamble ; property worth, say £4,000 at the 
date of gift might be sold for £6,000 and yet be valued 
by the time of the donor’s death at £20,000. 

To meet this third difficulty, the Board of Inland 
Revenue last summer announced that, on a legal recon- 
sideration of a section which had been on the statute 
book since 1894, they proposed to amend the official 
practice governing the valuation of gifts which had been 
sold between the date of gift and the date of death. The 
future practice of the department, as then defined, 
would be to claim duty, not in respect of the property 
originally given, but in respect of the proceeds of the 
sale or exchange or the reinvestments thereof. 

These new rules seemed to give a valuable protection 
to a donor who wished to sell a gift before the 
five years were up. A needy nephew could dispose 
of the valuable white elephant from his wealthy uncle 
without. fear that if the uncle were to die within five 
years, he might have to pay a high rate of duty on a value 
considerably above the price he obtained. But the short- 
lived rules of 1953 were not free from ambiguity ; it was 
not clear, for example, whether they gave the taxpayer 
the option of taking the value of the gift at the date of 
its sale (Revenue practice) or its value at date of death 
(Strathcona decision) as might suit him best. In a 
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supplementary statement the Inland Revenue declared 
that their new practice offered no option, but until their 
new statement appeared this week, it seemed that they 
might well be forced to prove the standing of their rule 
before the Courts. The words “ if the donee can show 
satisfactorily that at the donor’s death the proceeds of 
sale are represented by property or investments . . .” 
would certainly have given rise to difficulties. If the 
proceeds of the sale had been reinvested in investments 
which depreciated the “satisfactory” evidence would 
no doubt have been forthcoming; but if they had 
appreciated, would every donee have found it possible 
to disentangle his affairs ? 
The Revenue could not be expected to play “ heads 
you win, tails I lose,” in this way, and a retreat from 
their new practice was foreshadowed by their arguments 
in the recent case of Earl of Iveagh v. Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue decided last month. In that case, 
Mr Justice Upjohn accepted the Crown’s contention 
that where property is released from a settlement, and 
the person effecting the surrender dies within five years, 
the property so released falls to be valued at the date 
of death, whether still held by the donee or not. No 
mention was made of the new Inland Revenue practice, 
and the Strathcona decision was supported. That 
decision applies to absolute gifts; until recently a 
different rule was adopted where the gift took the 
form of a settlement. In such a case the gift was held 
‘n re Payne, 1940) to be the corpus of the trust fund 
at the date of death. One consequence—paradoxical 
in comparison with absolute gifts—was that bonus issues 
of shares did not serve to reduce the value of the gift 
and ranked accordingly for estate duty. This rule has 
been overthrown by the recent decision in Sneddon 
and Others v. Lord Advocate. In that case, the donor 
had given to trustees of a trust fund the sum of £5,000 
cash which they had invested in shares worth 
{9,250 at the date of the donor’s death. The Lords 
held that it was necessary to look at the moment when 
the gift was made to see what the chargeable property 
was, and they found that the gift was one of £5,000. 
They concluded that the Payne case was wrongly 


RANIUM is not a scarce mineral. But it can be 
produced economically only from high grade 
accessible ores or from lower grade ore in conjunction 
with the extraction of another mineral. Uranium pro- 
ducers elsewhere must envy South African producers, 
for there many of the gold mines, finding life none too 
easy, have found a new opportunity in uranium. A new 
bud, full of promise, has been grafted on an old root ; 
the cost of grafting has not been borne by the mines 
themselves and they have the joy of tending the vigor- 
ously growing plant. 
At least £50 million will be invested in the uranium 


Uranium and 
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decided, and that in future no distinction should b 
made between absolute gifts and settled gifts. They al: 
considered the meaning of the expression “ proper: 
taken ” under a gift inter vivos, and as a result of the 
findings the Revenue now recognises that the ne 
practice introduced last summer must be abandoned. 
In future, therefore, where a donor dies within fi, 
years, estate duty will be payable on the prope: 
originally given, provided that it still exists at the da 
of death. It will make no difference if the donee ha 
in the meantime, sold or otherwise disposed of it. T! 
value will be the value at the date of death, not th 
value at the date of gift or of intermediate sale. The ru 
will apply equally to property given absolutely and : 
settlements, and both forms of gift will now be capab! 
of benefiting from the Oldham decision. Complication 
resulting from the differences in value at the date 
gift and the value at the date of death will remain. 
The law aims at preventing the avoidance of dut, 
by withdrawals from the donor’s estate : the amoun 
withdrawn is the value of the property taken at the tim: 
the gift is made, and it would be logical, as Lord Morton 


. hinted in the Sneddon case, if gifts inter vivos wer. 


valued as at the date of the gift, and not as at the dat: 
of the death of the donor. Moreover, if the value at the 
date of gift were taken for the purposes of estate duty, 
the recipient would at least know the amount on which 
he might have to pay duty, although he would still b: 
uncertain of the rate of duty or whether the donor would 
survive for five years. But such a change would be 
dangerous in principle, since it would pave the way for 
the taxation of gifts as such, without any reference at al! 
to the death of the donor within five years or any othe: 
limited period. Fortunately the administrative difficu! 
ties in the way of the effective enforcement of any tax 
on gifts in general are so great that the Inland Revenuc 
is not likely to look with favour on such a developmen: 
In the meantime, the only sound advice must be : Give 
cash, unless the property given is likely to depreciate 
or is in the form of investments likely to be decimated 
in value by bonus issues ; and be as certain as you caa 
to survive five years. 


the Investor 


industry in South Africa. Already something more thai 
£40 million in capital expenditure has been arranged 
for the 23 mines so far selected to take part in uranium 
production, and by 1958 this new output may yield 
about £40 million a year in gross revenue. Investmen 
in ancillary industries and public utilities servicing the 
uranium producers will also have to be made. And the 
list of selected mines may grow. The location of those 
already chosen is marked on the accompanying map 
and such facts as are known about their plans are listed 
in the accompanying table. Rumour adds six other 
mines (Freddies North, Loraine, Vaal Reefs, Harte- 
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beestfontein, Merriespruit and St. Helena). One of 
these must have been the extra mine which Dr Van 
Rhijn, the Minister for Mines, let slip this week when 
he gave the number in the OFS as eight and the total 
as twenty-four. 

This new industry has three distinguishing features. 
It is blanketed—perhaps excessively—in secrecy. It is 
part of another industry—goldmining. It works in close 
partnership not only with the South African government 
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acid needed for uranium extraction, it might be no better 
a proposition to produce uranium in the Rand and 
Orange Free State than in other parts of the world. But 
at the gold mines the facilities are ready. The ore con- 
taining gold and uranium has to be mined and crushed 
and the extra effort of recovering uranium makes little 
call on labour forces. Uranium is an off-shoot of gold, 
and it poses a pretty problem in the economics of joint 
product costing. But there are already a few examples 








e ) g s Vj] oO ans > T = ‘ * . - 
ms also v gots .. of Britain and the United —_ where uranium has become the main business and gold 
: ~— on ret the real financial risk reposes. the by-product. Uranium has brought new life to one 
= , 740 . . Pe. 4s : "2 . . 
ea 1as been known to exist in small quantities dying mine, Dominion Reefs, which is to resume the 
; in South African gold deposits for at least 30 years. And _— mining of ore not payable on its gold content alone and 
for over three years it has been known that the South to draw its profit from the uranium in its slimes and 
: Af rican Atomic Energy Board was making arrangements dumps. Another mine, West Rand Consolidated, 
ti with the British and American governments to erect secures a higher profit on its uranium than on gold. 
; plants to extract uranium oxide (U:O:) from the slimes This story has a moral for investors. Uranium pr 
ry pro- 
duction at this 
SOUTH AFRICA’S URANIUM PRODUCERS mine has actually 
— reduced current 
Uranium | cetection | Cost of | prog ar EO earnings from gold 
Company Group Locality Bearing Be lecti mn Plant | roduction ] ividends : R 
Reel 1 een oo a eiaeee | by inducing the 
| Managements to 
: Daggafontein*t | Anglo American East Rand Main and | 14/12/50} 3,900 May, 1953 | 444. bring to the mill 
by im eT le Vv i | . ° <r 
: Vogels........ | Goldfields East Rand Kimberley | 8/10/52| 1,850 Mid-1954 |... ore that is rich in 
i West Rand* .. | General Mining | West Rand Bird | 14/12/50 1,600 | Oct., 1952 9d.-1/- ium poo 
: Randfontein® . | Johannesburg | West Rand Bird | 9/ 9/52 6,541 | Tan.-June, °54 ao but c 
i E. ¢ hamp d’Or | Johannesburg West Rand Bird | 30/ 4/53 225 (b Early 1954 in gold ; its life as a 
iy Luipaards Vlei. | Goldfields West Rand Bird | 9/ 9/52 3,000 Mid-1954 | 
: Blyvoort ..... | Central Mining | Far West Rand Carbon Ldr. | 14/12/50 | 3,358 June, 1953 2d. gold producer has 
H W. Dreifontein Goldfields Far West Rand Carbon Ldr. | 23/ 5/51 2,000 “Mid-1955 4d. ° : 
F Doornfontein. . Goldfields Far West Rand | Carbon Ldr. 25 9/53 ; Mid-1955 ; cor respondingly 
: West Reefs*t.. | Anglo American Klerksdorp Elsburg 14/12 /50 4,900 Dec., 1953 | 3d. lengthened. So in- 
Stilfontein® ... | Strathmore Klerksdorp Vaal 23/ 4/51 4.000 {a Nov., 1953 34d. . : 
Kllaton .... | Strathmore | Klerksdorp Vaal 17/ 4/53 450 {a ‘ vestors should gain 
New Klerksdorp| Anglo-Vaal Klerksdorp ee 17/ 4/53 60 (a aes ; 
Afrikander ... Northern | Klerksdorp ote 17/ 4/53 57 (a ‘ in the long oe 
Babroseo ..... Strathmore Klerksdorp ice | 17/ 4/53 50 (a Bs 
Ly mmion he efst id | Klerksdorp sian i 25 ll 53 2.000 | 1955 The Comnomnes? 
Pres. Brand . | for South Africa’s 
Pres. Steyn . | : 
Welkom .... $| Anglo American | OFS Basal | 9/ 9/52 | uranium are the 
W._ Holdings | | same rich uncles 
rCGUId, *-. 
Harmony ..... |} Central Mining OFS Basal | 15/ 1/53 3,300 Late 1954 —the British and 
Virginia* ..... | Anglo-Vaal OFS Ldr./ Basal 9/ 9/52 4,250 Early 1955 | American govern- 
* Sulphuric acid producer. + Company will treat « ld slimes. ments — who ere 
t Price payable for uranium has been increased since these official dividend estimates were published. ' 
§ Planned monthly capacity of plant: at West Rand is 40,000 tons and at Harmony 45,000 tons ; unconfirmed finding the £50 
monthiv capacity at Vogelstruisbult. is 25,000 tons, Luipaards \ lei 30,000 tons and at Virginia 50,000 tons. million needed to 
(a) Stilfontein, will treat slimes of Ellaton, New Klerksdorp, Afrikander Lease and Babrosco; the amount of : - ii 
costs of plant entered against these mines is included in the £4 million entered against Stilfontein. build the extrac- 
(b) Slimes will be pipelined at a cost of £225,000 to the Randfontein plant. tion plants. It may 


which come from the ores’ after the gold has been 
extracted. Yet, even now, the facts usually needed to 
assess the future of an industry remain hidden. Neither 
the price of the product, nor the reserves, nor the actual 
output from the mines have been released. And lest any 
guess might be attempted about reserves, mines which 
have brought to the crushing mill gold ore of a less 
than payable grade but rich in uranium have been for- 
bidden to publish their reserves of this type of ore. The 
grade of ore, too, is secret. The outside world, includ- 
ing investors, is left squinting through the few chinks 
that have appeared in this curtain of security. 

Uranium in South Africa rides on the back of the 
goldmining industry. Without that industry, with its 
mining and crushing plant, technicians and labour force, 
and without the pyrites ready at hand to make sulphuric 








be inferred from 
British and South African official figures that Britain has 
been contributing about a third of the capital outlay. 
Britain and the United States buy the uranium and 
thorium oxides in still unspecified proportions—though 
South Africa may have atomic energy plants itself one 
day, and the Atomic Energy Board has reserved the right 
to hold back part of the production for domestic needs. 
Between the British and American governments and the 
mines the Board acts as a handling agency, passing on 
working capital and the price received to the mines and 
forwarding the product to the two governments. 
The board, however, is not merely a passive agent. 
It is an important body with the Minister of Mines at 
its head, representing the Government, the Department 
of Scientific Research and the mining industry. It has 
complete control over production, exploitation and 
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research—powers amounting to monopoly and almost 
to nationalisation. The gold mines are therefore 
divorced from the main risks and act almost as the 
board’s agents. The board, acting on the advice of its 
geologists, chooses the mines for uranium production 
and it fixes the terms by individual 10-year contracts 
with each of them. A little is known about the nature 
of these contracts. The price of the uranium oxide is 
calculated to cover the redemption of the cost of the 
extraction and sulphuric acid plants within ten years of 
the date of full production, together with interest on 
the capital over the period, direct production costs and 
a reasonable (though unspecified) margin of profit. It 
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is from these profits that the South African government 
will draw its own share—in the form of lease and 
income taxes, uranium being aggregated with gold for 
tax. Clearly these arrangements imply that the Board 
buys uranium from the mines at various prices. But it 
permits no glimpse at the accountancy by which it works 
out its selling price to the two consumers. 

Uranium ore of a low grade is to be found all across 
the goldfields of the Rand and the Orange Free State. 
The Board’s geologists have tested over 400,000 ore 
samples and selection of the 23 mines must have been 
based first on a satisfactory grade of ore available in 
quantity at the mines. Secondly perhaps an eye was 
kept on the future. There is no intention of starving 
this promising young industry by skimming off all the 
cream. With a lesser degree of certainty it can also be 
presumed that, as the issue of leases has been going on 
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for over three years, most of the older gold produce:; 
must already have been considered and that most 
the early additions to the list will be drawn fro: 
developing mines of the Orange Free State and 


URANIUM SHARE PRICES 





Sept.29, Oct. 30, Nov. 30, Dec. 31, Jan. 29,:Mar 
1953 1953 1953 1953 | 1954 195 
{ 





Daggafontein (5s.)..., 69/44 “73/9 | 76/14 | 76/14 73/1 T2/¢ 


1 
Vogels (10s.)........ 30/9 | 31/6 | 33/3 | 35/9 | 34/3 | 36/9 
West Rand (10s.)....} 50/7} | 51/104) 50/- 51/3 54°44 5] 
Randiontein (41)... | 406 | 46,9 55/- 68 - 72 67 
Luipaards Vlei (2s.)..| 21/74 §22/- 22/- 26.3 24.9 23 
Blyvoor (2s. 6d.) 39 /- 38/6 | 36/10} 36.6 33/Tk 36 
W. Driefontein 10s.). 130/- (126/3 (1122/6 1239 1117/6 116 
Doornfontein (10s.)..; 22 6 22 26/3 28°44 26/3 26 
West Reefs (5s.)..... 45 48/14 49/44 54 44) 57/6 54 4 
Stilfontein (5s.) .....| 25/44 | 25/9 21 /- 28 6 28.3 27 
Dominion Reefs (5s.).|. 7/44 8 14/44 21,9 25/9 51 
Pres. Brand (5s.) ....} 26/9 21/9 28/6 35/3 42/3 50 
Pres. Steyn (5s 22/44 | 21/3 21/- 25 28,9 31 9 
VW WE St ic te ws ack 17/9 15,6 17/9 19 6 18 6 20 
W. Holdings (5s. 71/10} 72,6 76/3 78/14 93/14 88/1 
F.S. Geduld (5s.)....! 53/9 50/74 | 50/74 57 89,4) 839 
Harmony (5s.) ...... 22 24 /- 26/3 26/6 29,3 29 4 
a nia (5s.) ....... 11/9 11/3 12/14 | 14/14 | 14°44 13.9 
F. T. Gold Producers.' 82:79 | 83-58 | 83-41 89-39 91-14 94-7 
F. Gol i Developers| 81-26 79-27 | 85-72 . 94:95 104-52 108 14 


Klerksdorp area. The selected mines lie in five clusters 
—in the Orange Free State, the Klerksdorp area, the 
Far West Rand, the West Rand, and the East Rand 
This clustering, arising because the mines are tapping 
the same reefs, has meant that extraction plants can be 
erected to treat the ores of more than one mine ; the 
Stilfontein plant, for instance, will service four other 
mines in the Klerksdorp area. Slimes can be fed into 
extraction plants by pipeline. High engineering priority 
is granted to the accepted projects, and so far the Board 
has revealed no limit (except the geological test) to 
the number it will accept. The true limit to the rate ot 
expansion may well be the availability of equipment 

What sort of picture can the investor form from these 
patchy glimpses of a new industry ? He can examine 
the profits so far published. As can be seen in the 
accompanying table they are advancing steadily) 


PUBLISHED PROFITS FROM URANIUM 





1952 1953 
(£ 000s) ee SE eins reer tee 
4th Otr. Ist Otr. 2nd Otr. 5rd Otr. 4th 0! 
: t £ aS ee E 

West. Rand oi ck eke. | 138 138 | 157 | 187 | 369 
Daggafontein ........ ea Seu 120 | 228 | 257 
Blyvooruitzicht ...... Pe ee 22 95 | 147 
West Reefs .......... peepee i es we 28 
Stilfontein........... | wee [ee fees [oes 45 





These profits are encouraging portents. But they do not 
imply fantastic increases in dividends. The recent 
activity in Kaffirs was not simply a uranium boom; it 
came from uranium progress and good gold values from 
the developing mines of the Orange Free State. For 
example, the exceptionally sharp rise in Free State 
Geduld in recent months springs mainly from a fine 
borehole assay. The investor can also see that important 
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ancillary developments will have to occur in South 
Africa where the whole economy may benefit. One of 
these is the construction of six sulphuric acid plants 
(with a total capacity of over 1,000 tons of acid a day) 
paid for by the British and American governments, 
Another will be linked with the additional demand for 
about 70,000 kW of electricity ; the International Bank 
and the Commonwealth Development Finance Com- 
pany have already contributed to this programme. 
The investor is thus confronted with an industry 
where the known facts are few and the presumptions 
many. He does not even know South Africa’s potential 
rank among the uranium producers of the world. How 
will it compare with Canada, with Australia, or with the 
Belgian Congo, where Britain has a big indirect interest 
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in the industry through Tanganyika Concessions ? The 
Union’s ambassador to America has hinted that South 
Africa may one day lead them all. A prospective gross 
revenue of £40 million a year from uranium looks small 
compared with the annual revenue of over £140 million 
from gold but it may transform a struggling gold indus- 
try into the honoured partner of powerful governments. 
The investor has a stake in an industry where the capital 
costs and main risks are borne by the American and 
British governments and which is rigorously controlled 
by the South African government. He is backing his 
faith that those governments, which need uranium 
urgently, will not skimp its development ; but they will 
not pay more than a reasonable living wage to the 
producers. 


Business Notes 





More Credit for Industry 


NDUSTRY’S demands for bank credit, after declining 

during the first two years of the “ new ” monetary policy, 
are now turning upwards again. This trend, had been 
suggested by the monthly figures of the clearing banks, and 
is now plainly demonstrated by the latest quarterly analysis 
of bank advances which include all advances made in Great 
Britain by members of the British Bankers Association. 
During the three months to February this year, aggregate 
advances rose by almost {102 million, to £1,842.6 million ; 
they are still £26 million lower than at the corresponding 
date last year, and no less than £213 million below the peak 
touched two years ago, but the latest increase—though partly 
seasonal—much exceeds the rise in the corresponding 
quarter of each of the previous two years. 

The nationalised electricity and gas industries have used 
the proceeds of their last year’s issues principally in repay- 
ing their earlier bank borrowings and are now leaning upon 
bank credit again; during the past quarter the utilities 
group, other than transport, has increased its bank indebted- 
ness by £45 million. This movement, however, is only 
slightly larger than last year’s ; the quarter’s expansion in 
the demands from all other borrowers is much greater than 
in the corresponding quarter last year—it amounts to {56.7 
million, compared with under {10 million. A portion of 
this difference may, however, be attributable to the needs of 
other nationalised industries in anticipation of market 
borrowings. The “ transport and communications ” group 
increased its bank indebtedness during the quarter by £4.3 
million, whereas last year it repaid {4.2 million. 

Even if this category is also excluded from the reckoning, 
it is evident that borrowings by the private sector have risen 





by more than £50 million, or nearly four times as much as 
they rose in the corresponding quarter last year. This con- 
trast is partly attributable to a sharp change of trend in the 
big category of personal and professional borrowings ; these 
had contracted without pause since August, 1951, but have 
now risen by £7 million ; last year they dropped by roughly 
that amount. Among the business and institutional cate- 
gories of borrowers, all save three have increased their 
demands. The most notable exception is iron and steel, 
which has reduced its indebtedness of nearly £7 million, 
whereas last year it borrowed an additional £14 million. 
The other declines are fractional—fo.6 in churches, chari- 
ties, etc., and {0.5 in food, drink and tobacco (which last 
year, however, repaid loans to the extent of £§ million). 
The biggest increases occurred in miscellaneous textiles 
(£5.9 million), agriculture (£5.1 million), engineering (£5 
million, but this contrasted with an increase of {12 million 
last year), and retail trade ({£4.4 million, in contrast with a 
decline of £5 million). The “other financial” group 
expanded markedly, by £17 million, doubtless partly in 
consequence of bank lendings to the new Commonwealth 
Finance Development Company as well as to the other 
specialised financial institutions. 


Hint from the Bank? 


FFICIAL tactics in the short loan market are not, perhaps, 
O an infallible guide to the authorities’ attitude towards 
wider issues of monetary policy, but those in the stock 
markets who lately have been “ talking” Bank rate down 
again would do well to take note of recent experience in 
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the money market. Throughout last week—during the very 
period when the talk about Bank rate again became pro- 
minent—the discount houses were kept on a short credit-rein, 
and the stringency was such that on three occasions market 
houses were forced “into” the bank for borrowings on 
the penal terms. 

This credit pressure so impressed the discount houses 
that they reduced their tenders for the Treasury bills offered 
on March 12th by 3d. per £100. That was an unusually 
wide adjustment. And it was made in spite of the strong 
competition that the discount houses have lately had to 
face at the tenders. In consequence, the average rate of 
discount at which the week’s bills were allotted rose to 
{2 2s. 2.61d. per cent, compared with £2 Is. 3.83d. per 
cent. This change in the trend of Treasury bill rates was 
followed by a reversal of the cut made in commercial bill 
rates four weeks previously. The market’s agreed quotation 
for two and three months fine bank paper was raised from 
24 to 2 3/16 per cent, though rates for longer bills were 
not altered. Credit conditions in this past week have been 
less difficult. 

The amounts of the market’s penal borrowings at the Bank 
that caused these noticeable results were quite small, and 
if the borrowings had been confined to a single day little 
notice would have been taken. But the quick repetition 
of them is unlikely to have been purely fortuitous. 
In this context, it is worth recalling that the market was twice 
forced into the Bank in early February, shortly after the 
cuts in the American and French bank rates started discus- 
sion of the possibility of a move in London. 


Con vertibility—Shadow or Substance 


RITAIN’S Official attitude towards convertibility has 

changed radically since the early days of the Common- 
wealth “plan,” despite the recurrent affirmations that the 
objectives then adopted are still in view. America’s cold- 
shouldering of the “ plan” and Western Europe’s fear that 
any dash for sterling convertibility would disrupt the 
mechanism of OEEC, has made Britain lean increasingly 
towards the view that the major currencies should prefer- 
ably keep in step in any march to convertibility, and should 
not press forward if the advance had to be safeguarded by 
an intensification of discriminatory restrictions upon trade. 
Those who find these changes of emphasis difficult to follow 
will do well to study a refreshingly lucid article by Sir 
Dennis Robertson in the current issue of Optima, the review 
published by the Anglo-American Corporation of South 
Africa. Sir Dennis’s object is not to reflect or trace the 
shifts in official opinion ; but the outcome of his independent 
appraisal of the likely worth of any quick advance to general 
convertibility for non-resident sterling comes close to what 
seems to be the British government’s present view. 

He detects a danger that monetary authorities may be 
swayed too much by considerations of prestige, and he 
therefore emphasises that the pursuit of currency con- 
vertibility as such may easily mistake the shadow for the 
substance—which would be lost if convertibility were to 
“ set on foot a general movement back to restrictionism ” in 
trade. But Sir Dennis admits that there are disadvantages 
in thus protecting the present structure of trade: there is a 
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risk, for example, “ of the countries of Europe ‘ developiny 
into a lot of old flower-women, each pestering the other, 
to buy her early violets, and all finding themselves withou 
the means to buy their daily bread’.” After this penetra 
ing and characteristic judgment, Sir Dennis finds reason | 
welcome the activities of the “ gad-flies "—the tempestuou 
Dr. Erhard and the ubiquitous Dr Jacobsson—in co: 
stantly reminding Europe and “ Sterlingaria ” that “ mutu 
trade is not the be-all and end-all of their existence.” S 
Dennis is temperamentally and intellectually incline 
towards the world of convertibility and multilateralism ; {« 
that very reason he does not want the wider objectives to b 
missed because of any over-zealous and doctrinaire pursui 
of a narrow technical objective. 

A very different view has this week been argued by 
another Cambridge Professor of Economics, Mr Austi: 
Robinson, in an article in the current issue of the “ Three 
Banks” Review. After a detailed analysis of Britain’ 
imports since the war and in comparison with prewar, he 
doubts whether “the abundant good fortune of 1953 is 
here to stay,” and considers that except when Britain 
lucky with its terms of trade it cannot expect to receive and 
pay for a volume of imports much exceeding four-fifths o! 
the prewar volume. He admits that there may be som: 
justification for running risks in the hope of promoting an 
expansion of world trade—provided that others will fully 
co-operate. But he does not rate the chances highly, and s 
is led to sponsor a sombre policy of import “ planning ” 
with the object of cutting down Britain’s need for imports 
and especially its agricultural imports. In such a pro- 
gramme, needless to say, convertibility would have no 


place: Professor Robinson would relinquish substance as 
well as shadow. 


“Free” Sugar Sags 


N the first two months of the International Sugar Agree 
ment the spot price of raw sugar sold on the “ free’ 
world market was quite a little above the floor pri 
of 3.25 cents a lb, f.a.s. Cuba. This month, however, th 
price has sagged, and on one day it broke through the 
floor to 3.24 cents a lb, The agreement is certainly help 
ing to stabilise the price now, but it would be rash to assum: 
that it can continue to prevent the surplus of sugar from 
breaking the market. It is argued, particularly in Cuba, the 
largest exporting country, that additional support is needed 
and the government there is under increasing pressure to 
introduce the device of a single seller. But even in Cub: 
support for this device is not unanimous, for it is doubtfu! 
whether it could assist the country for long. To centralise 
Cuban sales might raise the price, but the single seller 
might become a single holder, accumulating stocks while 
other countries enlarged their sales at Cuba’s expense. An 
incidental, but important, effect would be to jeopardise 
futures trading on the “ world” contract in New York. 
The International Sugar Council, which lowered the 
effective quotas of the exporting member countries by 15 
per cent to a total of 3,930,000 tons in 1954, can now only 
make a further reduction of five per cent, equal to about 
230,000 tons. Whether five per cent would be sufficient to 
bring supply and demand into balance is conjectural, partly 
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because the Council has withheld publication of its estimate 
of the requirements of the free market in 1954. But it is 
possible that a cut of that amount might be effective. 
Demand from several countries has been more active so 
far this year ; India has announced its intention of buying 
500,000 tons in the next twelve months, and Russia has 
come into the market for useful quantities. On the other 
hand, European demand for “ free ” sugar has been reduced 
by the bumper harvest of beet sugar in Europe, and 
Britain’s domestic requirements from the free market have 
lisappeared for some time, owing to the purchase of one 
million tons from Cuba and the expansion of supplies from 
he Commonwealth. 


The March of the Multiples 


ow that figures for the retail year 1953-54 have been 
N completed with the publication of the January 
returns, there can no longer be any doubt about the 
istonishing expansion of the multiple shops. The chart, 
vhich is based on the index of retail sales (1950 = 100) 


veasures the sales of all the big shops together. Excluding 
ood, their sales showed a small but comfortable improve- 
ment on 19§2, when business was only beginning to gather 
nomentum after the previous year’s slump. There was 
n average improvement of roughly 5 per cent, while sales 
by the smaller independent shops rose by 4 per cent. Food 
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Another sign of the return to 
normal was the rise in stocks. At the end of January they 
vere up § per cent on the year ; they had shown a drop of 
9 per cent during 1952-53. The shops may not have intended 
’ expand stocks to this extent, but the mild winter upset 


sales were up 7 per cent. 


estimates of sales. Indeed, the size of stock may be the 
reason why deliveries from the wholesalers to the retailers 
n January were well below average, showing a drop of 
nearly 8 per cent on the previous January. 

When the figures are broken down according to the type 
of shop the marked expansion of business by ‘the multiple 
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shops emerges impressively. Taking all the non-food 
departments together, their sales were 6 per cent higher 
than in the previous year, while department store 
sales and those of the independent shops rose only 4 per 
cent and sales by the co-operatives only 3 per cent. In some 
departments the multiples’ sales rocketed, while those 
of their competitors showed only a moderate improvement ; 
in most cases the increases that they recorded were above 
average and the only fields where they are not yet so firmly 
established appear to be hardware, radio and electrical 
goods and chemists’ goods, where the trade is dominated by 
the department stores and the small, specialists’ shops 
together. In the food departments, the multiples have even 
matched the postwar expansion of co-operatives’ business ; 
both recorded increases of 7 per cent in last year’s sales. 

This expansion in the multiples’ trade has been progress- 
ing steadily ever since supplies of consumer goods became 
easier to obtain. Their merchandising was hit especially 
hard by shortages and they had been operating in low gear 
almost uninterruptedly since 1939. But in 19§2 their 
sales increased 3 per cent, in a period when those 
of the department stores dropped 3 per cent below 
their 1951 level and those of the co-operatives by 4 per 
cent. The multiple shops have thus been steadily advancing 
while much of the improvement recorded by their com- 
petitors during the last year has merely gone to make up 
the ground lost the year before. The managements of the 
other big shops are not blind to these developments, and 
this year should show what steps they are taking to combat 
the aggression of the multiples. 


Progress of Synthetic Fibres 


y the end of this year, world capacity for the production 
B of synthetic fibres, excluding rayon, should rise to 
some 655 million Ib a year from about 472 million at the end 
of 1953. This compares with an estimated world output in 
1952 of 320 million lb, which was itself almost twice the 
1950 figure of 170 million. These estimates are published 
by the Commonwealth Economic Committee in its latest 
summary, Industrial Fibres. The largest relative increases 
in capacity are in Europe and Japan, although the absolute 
totals are still puny compared to that of the United States, 
where planned capacity at the end of last year was 373 
million Ib and should be 495 million, nearly five-sixths of 
the world total, by the end of 1954. Nylon still accounts for 
the bulk of world production and still enjoys an unsatisfied 
demand. Its use in staple form is growing steadily ; of 
the total nylon capacity of 179 million Ib in America at 
end-1953, staple fibre accounted for 43 million, compared 
with an output of 25 million in 19§2. 

In Britain, the production of nylon will treble to 
30 million Ib a year by the end of 1954, and will rise 
further next year when the former Bemberg plant at Don- 
caster comes into operation ; production of the polyster 
fibre, “ terylene,” now 1 million lb a year, should rise to 
11 million by the end of 1955 and 22 million in 1956. British 
capacity for producing “ ardil,” which is made from the 
natural protein of groundnuts, will remain at 20 million Ib 
this year. Production in Germany, almost entirely of perlon 
(nylon 6), is expected to rise from 20 to 25 million Ib by 
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the end of 1954, while prdduction in France, again mainly 
of nylon, should double to 23 million lb. Japan, in contrast 
to other countries, is concentrating on the vinyl acetate 
fibres such as vinylon ; its vinyl capacity should increase 
from 12 to 30 million Ib a year by the end of 1954, while 
that of nylon and other new synthetics should rise by only 
1 million to 7 million Ib. 

So much has been made of the threat of the newer 
synthetics to the natural fibres that it is well to remember 
that their production is still relatively small. The total 
capacity of 472 million lb at end-1953 is equal to about 
18 per cent of world wool consumption, and less than three 
per cent of cotton consumption ; it is equal to about 12 per 
cent of rayon output. Some of the newer fibres are meet- 
ing difficulties in use, but the greatest handicap to the 
expansion of these synthetics generally is price. The Com- 
mittee points out that nylon staple, for example, costs 
upwards of four-and-a-half times the price of viscose rayon 
staple. Prices can no doubt be reduced as the scale of 
production increases, but substantial reductions can 
probably come only from the discovery of cheaper methods 
of obtaining their chemical bases. 


The Law of Domicile 


NEW and simpler code of law governing the domicile 
A of British subjects is proposed by the committee on 
private international law set up by the Lord Chancellor. 
In its report on Domicile* the committee shows that it has 
reached the conclusion that the laws of this country are 
unsatisfactory and that, subject to Commonwealth consul- 
tation and if possible joint action, those laws should be 
replaced. Such a change would be a matter of moment 
both to the Treasury and to the taxpayer for, although free- 
dom of the subject to change his domicile has been much 
eroded this century, when it does occur it is increasingly 
important. Domicile governs liability for all death duties 
save those on landed property. It affects all income tax 
except tax on income originating in the country imposing 
the tax (and even part of that liability may be modified by 
double taxation conventions). Three aspects of the present 
iaw come under scrutiny. 


(1) Domicile of choice: If a man moves from one country 
to another he may abandon his “ domicile of origin ” which 
came to him from his parents like the colour of his eyes 
and acquire a different “domicile of choice.” The com- 
mittee proposes that the question of whether in fact he 
has changed domicile shall in future be decided by a 
simpler test: Where does the evidence show that the man 
intended his home to be ? “Home” is a difficult word to 
define ; it is arguable that the committee has paid too much 
attention to the actual setting up of an establishment, and 
not enough to the underlying intention to become part of 
another state or community. But still the proposal is a big 
advance on the present mass of judge-made tests which by 
now have become almost artificial, particularly the assump- 
tion that a man who abandons his domicile of choice must 
have reverted to his domicile of origin. 


(2) The domicile of a married woman is normally that of 
her husband. If the marriage comes to grief it is at present 


* Cmd. 9068. Stationery Office. 6d. 
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difficult for her to break away from the domicile imposed 
on her by marriage. 

(3) The legal doctrine of “ renvoi” comes under scrutiny, 
This applies when the court of one country has to apply 
the property laws of another. It is a doctrine which hag 
become as abstruse as a problem seen to infinity in mutually 
reflecting mirrors. 


The proposal to simplify these doctrines will be welcome, 
Probably it cannot claim high priority in thé parliamentary 
programme, but it is to be hoped that the Lord Chancellor 
will at least be able to find it a place on the conveyor belt, 


DSIR’s New Budget 


N contrast to the rather doleful note with which in recent 

years the annual reports of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research have recorded its straitened finan- 
cial circumstances, the 195§2-§3 report published this week 
is able to describe in some detail the considerably greater 
official support that has now been promised. Late last year 
the Government agreed that the department should be 
allowed to carry out the postwar development programme 
originally agreed upon in 1946 but postponed ever since. 
This programme includes: 


An increase in staff (now about 4,000) by about 150 non- 
industrial and 50 industrial staff a year from 1954-55 
onwards for five years (an increase of 80 was sanctioned for 
1953-54). 

A gradual increase in income, to bring DSIR’s income to 
about £6 million a year by 1959, plus capital expenditure 
during the five-year period of “rather more than {£6 
million.” The benefit of increased income will be rat! 
more than the bare figures show, since during the pei 
DSIR will cease to bear its present heavy financial respon- 
sibilities tor nuclear research in universities. 

A slight relaxation of control over DSIR_ spend 
though its funds will continue to be voted annually 
Parliament, there will be a provision that any shortfall 
spending in any year of the programme may be made good 
in subsequent years. 
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Expansion in the current year has been concentrated upon 
the Mechanical Engineering Research Laboratory at East 
Kilbride and the Hydraulics Research Laboratory at 
Wallingford. A new Water Pollution Research station wll 
soon be ready at Stevenage ; work is soon to begin on 
adequate accommodation for the Radio Research Board, 
and on a new 1,300-foot tank for studying the design of 
ship’s hulls and propellors at the National Physical Labor:- 
tory, which alone may cost some £2 million. 


Calling for Cotton 


ANCASHIRE spinners and the Liverpool market must be 
i relieved by the Government’s decision to allow tie 
Raw Cotton Commission to sell “ on call ” the cotton that it 
will deliver against forward contracts after public trading 
formally ceases on August 31st. Until the end of October 
the Commission will sypply contracting-in spinners with 
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most growths of cotton, provided they are available. After 
October it will supply those growths that are marketed 
early in the year, such as East African, Sudan and Peruvian. 
up to the normal dates. of arrival of the new crops 
1955. By buying on call—that is, paying the price 
ruling on the day on which delivery is demanded—spinners 
il] not need to hedge and the Commission will follow its 
ual practice of not hedging its stocks. This will appreciably 
se the pressure on the Liverpool market, which will then 
e taking up the hedges transferred from the Commission’s 
ver scheme. Public funds will still be exposed to the risk 
f a fall in the market price of cotton sold forward, but this 
‘k seems justifiable for the specific purpose of smoothing 
e return to a free market. 

rhe Commission intends to offer spinners the choice of 
vo call bases: the price on the Liverpool market, or the 
| rling equivalent of the price on the New York market. 
pinners may well prefer the Liverpool basis. The fear 
the United States may introduce an export subsidy 
) the next season’s crop is still widespread, and 
e Liverpool market would tend to fall by almost the full 
<tent of that subsidy. The New York market, on the other 
and, would be much less affected, and might even rise a 
ttle. To the British Government an export subsidy would 
a mixed blessing, for it would tend to depress export 
prices of all growths, particularly American-type cotton 
grown outside the United States. Hence the Commission’s 
oss in selling to spinners who called on the Liverpool basis 
would be larger than the loss, or possible gain, on sales 
alled on the New York basis. That may explain why the 
Government has given spinners the option of continuing to 
price the cotton they call on New York. But it is difficult 

see why spinners should choose that option. 


“Indicator” for Tanker Freights 


N pricing petroleum products, the “ freight element ” in 
| oil costs has obviously to be taken into account ; but 
ihe fluctuations of tanker freight rates, particularly in the 
spot market for voyage charters, make this element particu- 
larly hard to assess. Last year the major oil companies 
abandoned the “ award” system of calculating this freight 
clement, which had been based upon a six-monthly assess- 
nent of a notional time charter rate by a panel of London 
tanker brokers. The Shell group has now asked the panel 

prepare quarterly a new tanker freight “indicator,” upon 
a tather less subjective basis. 

The new “average freight assessment” is to be a 
weighted average of the charter rates, long-term as well as 

rt-term and spot, at which all tankers in world service 
re trading (except in certain special trades), all company- 
vned tankers being included at the long-term rate. This 

1 more formidable statistical undertaking, but if properly 

nstructed should provide a more accurate index of the 

eral level of freights at which oil is being carried during 

y quarterly period. The great majority of independently 
wned tanker tonnage in the world is in fact on long-term 

arter for periods of five to ten years or even longer, so that 
the new weighted assessment should retain considerable 

ability, even though it also takes account of rapid fluctua- 
“ons in the marginal short-term market. Since some 90 per 





cent of the world tanker fleet is either owned by the oil 
companies or on long-term charter, the weighting of the 
indicator may be a less difficult task than might appear, and 
the indicator a more useful measure for petroleum pricing. 


Issues from the Trusts 


EVERAL investment trusts have taken advantage of the 

lifting of the ban on trust issues to offer small quan- 
tities of equities to the public and to place debentures 
privately. The capital sums involved have not been large ; 
the biggest issue of equities recently was by Merchants 
Trust, which offered 37,500 £10 ordinary shares at £14 
each. Five Scottish trusts in the Caledonian group, under 
the chairmanship of Mr T. P. Spens, have now come 
forward with their offer. The trusts intend to make 
“rights ” issues of {10 ordinary shares, which later in the 
year will be converted into £6 of § per cent preference 
stock and £4 of ordinary stock. Until the conversion is 
made the shares will carry a dividend of § per cent ; after 
that the directors anticipate that they will be able to main- 
tain the current rate of dividend on the increased ordinary 
capital. The details of the separate issues are listed in the 
following table. 








No. of sie | Current 
Investment Trust | Shares Nominal Issue Rate of 
| Offered Value Price Dividend 
Second Scottish 
Western ...... 10,000 £10 £12 14% 
Third Scottish | 
Western ...... | 5,000 flo | 0 10% 
Sec'd. Caledonian | 5,000 £10 £10 10% 
Third Caledonian 5,000 £10 410 10% 
Second Clydesdale | 5,000 £10 £14 7% 








The particular interest of these issues is that the directors 
have stated that the new moncy will be used to extend the 
trusts’ portfolios of United States securities. Since the war, 
the Scottish trusts have bought more heavily of the limited 
supply of dollar stocks available to British residents than 
most other investors, the London trusts not excluded. In 
one group, at least, their faith seems unshaken, in spite 
of the running off of the dollar premium. The reasoning 
behind the present flow of new trust issues obviously is 
first that the removal of the Treasury ban is tempting, 
second that the amounts involved are small, and third that 
on the new money it should be possible to maintain the 
trusts’ existing rates of dividend. Evidently, there are some 
judges who hold that Wall Street’s resumed advance has 
not carried it to the top of a bull market. 


Steel versus Aluminium 


BouT half the aluminium used in the world may be 
A counted as competitive with steel and iron castings, 
but the amount of iron and steel “ displaced ” is probably 


SSO 


less than 2 per cent of world production. Such is the 
estimate of the Economic Commission for Europe, in a 
study “Competition between Steel and Aluminium ”* 
published recently. The report notes that the most signi- 
ficant area of competition between the two metals is in thin 
fiat products ; but even here competition extends over only 
about 3 per cent of total world consumption. In 1953, about 
2.6 million tons of aluminium were produced, and over half 
a million tons of secondary aluminium produced from scrap. 
By 1960, on published plans, primary aluminium output 
may rise to some 43 million tons—compared with an estimate 
of about 310 million ingot tons for steel. 

Competition from aluminium is likely to increase, the 
commission suggests, in 

i) motor vehicles, particularly the economical models 
built in Europe, probably in body sheet as well as in engine 
and chassis castings ; it is already being used to an increase 
ing extent in bodywork for lorries and buses ; 

building and civil engineering, particularly in pre- 
fabrication and scaffolding, but also in roof coverings and 
window frames. 
But the economic use of aluminium in containers is already 
at a peak, while potential increases in aluminium rolling stock 
for railways may be limited by a “somewhat conservative 
approach to design.” A continued growth in its use seems 
likely for kitchen equipment and furniture—probably at the 
expense of sheet steel. 

Essentially the question is one of price ; the difference 
has narrowed over the last 30 years until aluminium is now 
about twice the price of steel, volume for volume. It may 
narrow further, though more slowly. But the capital cost 
of producing aluminium, volume for volume, is about four 
times that of producing steel. This may enable aluminium 
producers to pursue a more flexible price policy than steel 
producers in times of recession. But, it means that substan- 
tial reductions in other items of cost, such as electric power, 
will be needed to make aluminium more competitive in price. 


Another Steel Sale 


HE Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency has 
5 announced its eighth disposal of shares in a nationalised 
undertaking. Half the capital of Darlington and Simpson 
Rolling Mills has been sold back to its original owner 
Crittall Manufacturing Company (the window-frame 
makers) on a no-profit no-loss basis. The remaining half 
is owned by the still nationalised Dorman Long and Com- 
pany. Before resale the capital of Darlington and Simpson 
was reorganised. When nationalised it consisted of 
£350,000 §4 per cent first preference stock, £350,000 6 per 
cent second preference stock and £380,000 ordinary stock. 
For these stocks (excluding Dorman Long’s half of this 
equity) £1,196,333 compensation was paid. Now the 
preference stock has been eliminated. There is £600,000 
of ordinary stock and £700,000 § per cent debenture stock. 
Crittall Manufacturing bought half the equity for £311,125, 
the same price as they were paid in 1951. 

In exchange for its preference holding the Agency 
received £185,208 in cash and the debenture stock which 
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*Available through Stationery Office, 9s, 
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will be sold. Assuming they obtain no better than par for 
the debenture the transaction will yield £1,196,333, the 
same price as was paid. The other half of the equity does 
not enter the calculation. It was taken over as part of 
Dorman Long and will presumably be sold in the san 
way. It is worth recalling that the agency’s first sale \ 
also the return of a part interest in a nationalised steel com- 
pany to a consumer of its products. Last autumn British 
Ropes bought back their interests in Té@émpleborough Roll- 
ing Mills. That transaction, like others, showed a profit to 
the Agency. Now apparently it is prepared to deal at 
approximately the nationalisation price. 


cp 


Microbus versus Dormobile 


ATHER in the way that British ballet dancers once four 
R it essential to adopt Russian names before they cou! 
expect acclaim, it seems that distinction in a German-built 
vehicle may achieve recognition more easily than in a 
British. The Volkswagen “Microbus De Luxe” is a 
case in point. This excellent variation on the brilliant 
Volkswagen car, which is now available on the British 
market, has received much favourable publicity. With a 
kerb weight of 214 cwt, an ais-cooled flat four engine of 
1,192 cc, developing nearly 30 bhp, the roomy vehicle will 
carry eight persons at a maximum speed of 50 mph, and a 
petrol consumption claimed, no doubt reasonably, to be 30 
mpg. Import duty and purchase tax, which together amount 
to some £400, build up the selling price in Britain to the 
formidable total of £979. 

But is this so much better a technical accomplishment 
than the “ Dormobile ” 12-seater on the Vauxhall Wyvern 
chassis ? This fairly new vehicle, with a body developed 
and built by Martin Walter of Folkestone, has the Vauxhall 
4-cylinder engine of 1,507 cc developing 40 bhp, with a 
maximum speed established in a road test by The Motor of 
58.6 mph, and a petrol consumption (mean of mpg at steady 
speeds of 30, 40 and 50 mph) of 38.5 mpg, and of 25.3 mpg 
on 516 miles of road testing. The body can easily be con- 
verted into roomy sleeping quarters for two; the kerb 
weight is 22} cwt. If the motor industry awarded “ Oscars,” 
the Dormobile would surely have as strong a claim as 
the Microbus. Moreover, owing to the peculiarities of 
British taxation, the Dormobile, as a 12-seater, ranks as 4 
public service vehicle and suffers no purchase tax, so that its 
retail price in the home market is no more than £545. But 
even in neutral markets, where the price comparison is not 
vitiated by such artificial factors, there seems little reason 
to expect the German to be preferred to the British product. 


d 
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Fall in Raw Jute 


T fall in raw jute prices in Pakistan has not yet been 
checked ; firsts are now being offered at about £55 2 
ton, c.i.f. Continent, compared with about {102 a ton in 
mid-January. The decline was set off by selling pressure 
from speculators, who apparently considered that forciga 
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Is their future 
YOUR future? 





ve come a long way in the three years they’ve 

been married. He’s got a much better job for one 

More pay. Better prospects. And you should 

the beautiful home they’re building up! Do 

ir products enter into their plan of things? Now? 
Sometime in the future? 


With its vigorous, realistic approach, the Daily 
Mirror appeals particularly to young families like 
these, In fact, the majority of the 44 million people 


} 


who buy it every day belong to this all important 
younger generation. All important, particularly 
to you, for with long buying years ahead of them and 
the ambition to possess better and lovelier things, 
they can have a great influence on your future 
prosperity. 


With the biggest daily sale on earth, the Daily 
Mirror offers you the most powerful mass market 
overage in the history of daily newspapers at the 
lowest square inch per thousand rate of all national 
dailies. And—Daily Mirror readers are young read- 
ers. Your customers today—next month—next 
year. 
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More steel... 
less fuel 


A steel furnace built in 1946 needed 66 


therms to produce one ton of steel. The latest 
type of furnace in 1953 needed only 37 therms. 
The new open hearth furnaces are three times 
as big and cut fuel consumption per ton of stecl 
by almost half, as compared with the 1946 unit. 

This change is the impressive result of 
continuous research aimed at reducing the fucl 
bill by cutting down heat wastage. 

The steel industry is not only producing 
more steel for our needs at home and the raw 
steel for 40% of our-exports; less fuel per ton 
is being used in the process, 


STEEL st ye sri 


THE BRITISH [RON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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demand for hessian cloth in the Calcutta market for jute 
goods was disappointing, and realised that a shortage of 
raw jute is unlikely this season. It was accentuated by the 
report that Pakistan intended to produce 6 million bales of 
jute next season, although the later official figure of 4.2 
million bales steadied the market for atime. T hough the 
Calcutta mills are well sold forward, the goods seem to have 
moved mainly into the hands of local speculators, who have 
recently been re-selling to American and other consumers 
at prices below those asked by the mills. European mills are 
thus finding it even more difficult to compete with Indian 
goods in world markets, so that the demand for raw jute 
has fallen. In addition, the Jute Control in Britain has 
bought little from Pakistan since the announcement that 
imports of raw jute are to be restored to private trade. 

The future course of raw jute prices seems to hinge on 
wo main uncertainties. One is the demand from India, 
which is believed to be fairly short of the qualities obtain- 
able only from Pakistan. The other is the size of the 1954/ 
1955 crop in Pakistan. The government may wish to reduce 
the planned output of 4.2 million bales if prices fall much 
lower, but it would probably be difficult in practice to 
restrict further what would in any case be one of the 
mallest crops on record. _ Of greater importance is the 
weather during the growing period of the next few months. 
The official estimate of the current (1953/54) crop is 2.5 

illion bales, although private sources maintain that the 
actual output will be about 4 million bales. The carry-over 
in Pakistan at the end of June is tentatively estimated at 
bout 900,000 bales, and the Indian carry-over at about 
1.3 million, of which stocks at the mills would account for 
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some 900.000 bales. It is thus unlikely that supplies will be 
tight between the two crops, unless Indian demand for 
Pakistan jute proves to be unexpectedly good. 


Mr Funston’s Visit 


AST weck’s visit of Mr Keith Funston, president of the 

New York Stock Exchange, to London, was a social 
occasion, It included lunch with the Stock Exchange 
Council and a courtesy call at the Bank of England. Wall 
Street’s happy habit of having a highly paid non-broker 
chairman makes such liaison visits by a man of broad views 
worthwhile ; Mr Funston also visited Cambridge, and the 
financial centres of Amsterdam, Brussels, and Paris. 

In Amsterdam there was a business occasion for the 
visit. Royal Dutch is being listed in Wall Street. Mr 
Funston would like also to encourage two-way traffic in 
investment between the London and New York financial 
markets which might involve the listing of some London 
securities. No formal listing in London of American 
securities is needed since London stock exchange members 
are entitled to deal in securities listed on any recognised 
stock exchange. But any hope of increased traffic must still 
be deferred. The two per cent British stamp duty is an 
obstacle to any measures designed to encourage Americans 
to undertake increased portfolio investment in British 
companies except for a few shares like Shell, which are 





British Shipping and Overseas Trade 


Germany and Japan were still virtually 
non-existent as competitors in the 
= s ee —_— . 

United Kingdom trades. Since then, 














1 \ URING 1952 the net earnings of 
foreign exchange by British ship- 

ping amounted to (£221 million, 
ipared with some {60 million in 
1947 This is the conclusion of the 
cond postwar inquiry of the General 
Council of British shipping, published 
st week. The General Council counts 
ireights earned on export and cross-trade 
hipments against all shipping disburse- 
ments abroad, thus excluding, as a 
transfer between British pockets, the 
{218 million paid in freights on import 
Shipments. Its figure of net earnings is 
ot. comparable with Government 
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figures of invisible earnings for shipping, 
since these exclude the earnings of 
tankers and include payments by foreign 
ships in British ports. 

The growth in tanker operations since 
the war, incidentally, is largely respon- 
sible for the fact that nearly half the 
gross earnings of British shipping in 
1952 came from trades not touching the 
United Kingdom, compared with just 
over a third in 1936. The Liverpool 
Steamship Owners’ Association in its 
annual report this week, has published 
the fourth of its analyses of the employ- 
ment of shipping in British overseas 
trade, also for the year 1952. 

As the charts show, the tonnage of 
shipping entering British ports in 1952 
with cargo (not the actual tonnage of 
cargo) was much the same as before the 
war, but the tonnage cleared with cargo 
was substantially lower. This fall 
reflects mainly the decline in coal 
exports, once the main employment of 
British tramp shipping; and the fact 
that the tankers that swell the total 
of entrances into British ports often 
depart in ballast. 

British ships carried about 60 per cent 
of the country’s imports and exports, 
less than in 1929 but about the same as 
in 1935 ; the postwar decline since 1947 
reflects the resurgence of foreign 
shipping competitors—though in 1952 


competition has sharpened. 

Changes in the significance of the 
different trades to British shipping since 
before the war are illustrated in the 
second chart. These changes reflect 
mainly the altering pattern of British 
trade—but also the extent to which 
British ships have been able to partici- 
pate in it. British ships still make up 
nearly 90 per cent of all the tonnage 
using Commonwealth ports, and 
have broadly maintained their share 
of total trade elsewhere, though not 
of trade from the oil areas of the 
Middle East. 


EMPLOYMENT OF BRITISH SHIPPING 
BY TRADING AREAS 


ferranean 


America 


South and Central 
America 


Australasia 
S2aW Africa 


Other Areas 
(tonnoge entering ond cleared from British ports ) 
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available in bearer form but have to be placed with an 
authorised depository ; and the interest which British resi- 
dents may take in American securities is limited by the 
present exchange control rules which only permit invest- 
ment in dollar securities of dollars resulting from the sale 
of other dollar securities. 


Investment in India 


ry7HE annual report of the National Bank of India con- 
| firms the experience reported by«the other eastern 
“exchange” banks in 1953. The continued weakness of 
most commodity prices has eaten slightly into the bank’s 
advances and profits; its dividend is maintained at the 
recent rate of 16 per cent. Moreover, Mr J. K. Michie, the 
chairman, states that while the claims of shareholders are 
always in the board’s mind he “ could not encourage ” any 
expectation of the same rate being maintained on the larger 
capital that the board proposes to issue by capitalisin 
£570,000 from reserves. 

Mr Michie shows considerable satisfaction however wit! 
the economic trends in the countries in which the bank is 
mainly interested—and particularly in India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon. He considers that the “ outstanding achievement ” 
in India had been the increase of five million tons in food 
production, and also emphasises the benefit of the remark- 
in tea prices to India’s economy. But he 
shows some caution in his observations on capital invest- 
ment in India. While he welcomes the projects sponsored 
by the Government and the International Bank he opposes 
any direct participation by the banks in long-term invest- 
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Buoyant Small Savings 


HE improvement in small savings that began last year 
has now become more marked. In the first nine weeks 
of 1954 new savings exceeded withdrawals by £27.9 million. 
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This is indeed the season in which the public makes good 
its thriftless pre-Christmas habits ; but the net saving in 
savings certificates, the post office and trustee savings banks 
and defence bonds in this period was this year the highest 
since 1949, and compares with a surplus of only £7.0 million 
in the first nine weeks of 1953 and £2.0 million in 1952 
It is particularly encouraging that a specially good show ing 
is now being made by the savings banks’ net deposits 
which a year ago were lagging considerably behind the 
recovery in net sales of national savings certificates. New 
deposits in the post office savings bank alone increased by 
£4.5 million in the first nine weeks of 1954—whereas 
they declined by {10 million in the equivalent period of 
1953. It seems that the deterrent effect of the tax probe has 
lost its force. There is still a shortfall of £66.8 million in 
new savings as against repayments in the current financial 
year which began on April 1st; but this is nearly £46 
million smaller than in the same part of the previous 
financial year, and is indeed the lowest gap recorded at 
this period of the year since 1949. Commenting on this 
revival, Lord Mackintosh, the chairman of the Nationat 
Savings Committee, pointed out that the total of national 
savings now exceeds {£6,000 million, representing about 
£120 a head of the population. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Shell’s new refinery at Geelong, near Melbour 
was opened on Thugsday by the Governor-General of 
Australia, Field Marshal Sir William Slim. The refinery 
has a capacity of 1} million tons a year and will be fed with 
crude from the Middle East and British Borneo. A ‘ 
cracker ” will be added during the next fifteen months, with 
a capacity of 650,000 tons a year. The two stages 
Geelong will cost about £A2o0 million—an appreciable slice 
of present expenditures by the oil industry in Australia 
which involve about {100 million and include the | 
Anglo-Iranian refinery at Kwinana, 


* 


A cinema full of shareholders—which Sir Eric Bowater 
proudly called “one of the largest attendances at an annual 
general meeting of shareholders ever held in this country ” 
—this week heard him announce that the group intended 
before the end of the year to capitalise £1,800,000 of capit.! 
reserves by distributing one new {£1 ordinary share for ca-1 
£3 of ordinary capital. The new capital resulting from tic 
exercise of options will rank for this distribution, About 
1,000 shareholders were brought by special train to atte 
the meeting, and afterwards were taken over their newspri"! 
mill at Kemsley, near Sittingbourne. 


* 


+ 
ih 


A new stage is announced towards the resumption 
normal trade relations with Persia. The Export Credi's 
Guarantee Department is resuming insurance on exports ‘0 
Persia. This credit insurance was stopped short'y 
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| after’*the evacuation of Abadan and held in abey- 
| ance while diplomatic relations were broken. A small 
, / trade with Persia continued without insurance cover. 


ment’s total lability. 
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; INTERNATIONAL NICKEL. 
e International Nickel Company of 
inada is a giant, delivering almost as 
ich copper as it does nickel. Last year 

company again established new 
cords in production and deliveries ; the 
value of its net sales advanced from $314} 
llion to $3384 million. While the price 
nickel remained steady, demand re- 
‘ined strong; there was some falling 
in the demand for military, atomic 
ergy and stockpile requirements (which 
ke about half of the free world’s sup- 
hes) but there was still a shortage for 
ivilian purposes. 


Ra. ey ee PERT ON 


Years to Dec. 31, 

1952 1953 

| ned ore: ‘Tons Tons 
tinderground ....... 10,196,068 11,095,199 
Suriach .énetaea ss 3,052,525 2.571.896 
Potal 13,248,593 13,667,095 

Metal deliveries:— Ibs. Ibs. 


Nickél 4 2.sha Giada 249,017,358 251,417,772 
Refined copper ...... 234,323,432 234,349,415 
Mill and foundry pro- 
Gets ca eee 92,350,688 99,491,148 
()zs. ZS 
Platinum metals..... 287,135 270,562 
OIG 6 sie eee 42,396 38,410 


Silver... o¢¢ic sb ve 1,076,327 1,106,733 


Thanks, however, to further increases 
in the cost of labour and materials and 
an increased provision for depreciation 
reflecting in part the switch over from 
' surface to underground mining) net earn- 
’ es fell—from $58.9 million to $53.7 
llion. Earnings on the common shares 
re thus reduced from $3.90 to $3.54 a 
‘are and the dividend was cut from 
52.60 to $2.35 a share. The dividend has 
is been reduced by rather less than the 
Jl in earnings. 


Further than that the company could 


if rdly go. Plans for development still 
; juire the backing of ploughed back 
j rofits. Last year the group spent $21 
( lion. on capital account and this year it 


ill spend over $30 million. Among the 








Insurance is now resumed with a “ ceiling ” on the depart- 
The ceiling figure is not disclosed, 
but it is related to the government’s total insurance liability 
| on Persian trade not to any group of commodities. There 
also a limitation about terms of payment. This is not 
n unusual type of limitation for the department, which is 
Ff lways ready to look with more favour on a 
ocuments ” deal than on 90-day credits. 


Technicians of the North-Western Gas Board, after two 
years’ experiment with a process patented 30 years ago 
but never carried beyond the experimental stage, have 


Company Notes 


“cash against 
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doubled the rate of carbonising coal for gas-making in pilot 
plants at Partington and Rochdale. The method consists 
of injecting gas into the base of the standard vertical 
retort during carbonisation ; it seems possible that it may 
enable low-grade coals, normally considered unsuitable for 
gas-making, to be carbonised. 


* 


“ The tonnage or orders on hand is lower than at any 
time since the end of the war and has fallen by one-third 


over the last two years,” said Sir Ellis Hunter last week 
at the annual meeting of Redpath Brown, the structural 
engineering subsidiary of Dorman Long. This experience, 


try as a whole ; 
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developments planned is the erection of a 
plant for the recovery of nickel and high 
grade iron ore from pyrrhotite ; ultimately 


Years to Dec. 31, 
1952 1953 
Consolidated earninges:— > > 
Net sa a e+e 314,228,747 338,579,995 
Costs and expenses, 197,256,199 223,480,742 
Operating earnings. 116,972,548 115.099,.253 
[otal income........ 118,962,585 117,369,902 
Depreciation ........ 10,461,438 12,854,560 
BUREN ss > iwatouets 43,598,993 43,945,837 
Net proft ie hs eh 58,891,282 53,694 26 
Earnings per common 
share ~ , 5-90 > 54 
Dividends per com 
mon share ; 2-60 9-35 
Retained profits . . 19,054,144 17,501,930 
Common share at $68} yields {6 2s. per cent. 


the company expects to recover one mil- 
lion tons of iron ore a year. The develop- 
ment programme is backed by a contract 
with the United States government to 
deliver 120 million Ib of nickel and 100 
million lb of electrolytic copper between 
the beginning of this year and the end of 
1958. They are also based on the con- 
tinuing process of exploration ; at the end 
of last year proved ore reserves stood at 
2614 million short tons, compared with 
256} million at the end of 1952. 

This year International Nickel expects 
to work at full capacity and to sell all the 
nickel it can produce. The demand for 
nickel] is still inflated by the needs of the 
rearmament programme. In the longer 
term it has to face the prospect of a fall 
in these demands and the need to sell in 
the civilian market when, to quote the 
chairman, “ the world will have at its dis- 
posal nickel from new producers as well 
as increased amounts from established 
producers.” 

* 
BROMLEY. 


MELLOR Mr 


Charles Clore has the habit of lobbing 
thunderflashes through the windows of 
board rooms, making the directors sit up 


he added, was common to the structural engineering indus- 
and though the rate of ordering improved 
shghtly late last year, the industry has little cushion left 
to protect it from any further recession in trade. 


and take notice. Recently his thunder- 
flash exploded in the board room of Mellor 


Bromley, manufacturers of knitting, 
dyeing and finishing machines. Acting 


through Bentley Engineering, which also 
builds hosiery machinery, he and his asso- 
ciates in Investment Registry made first an 
offer of 11s. 6d. for each of Mellor 
Bromley’s 2s. ordinary shares and then 
raised their bid to 15s. The directors of 
Mellor Bromley decided to fight back and 
turned down the offer. 


They chose the obvious weapons of 
retaliation. The ordinary dividend is to 
be increased from 36} per cent to 55 per 
cent and £300,000 is to be capitalised from 
reserves so as to make a I0o per cent share 
bonus. In a long statement they point to 
the expansion of the company’s earnings 
and assets over the last five years and add 
that net profits in the year to February 
28th last amounted to about £515,000, 
compared with £487,871 in 1952-53 ; these 
earnings, they explain, cover the new divi- 
dend of §5 per cent about three times. 

The directors then own up to con- 
servatism in the past; their critics would 
argue that this conservatism was exces- 
sive. They state that they “consider it 
their duty not to assist bidders to reap 
rewards of many years’ progress by taking 
advantage of the circumstance that shares 
stood at a low price because of conserva- 
tive dividends paid. They are now in a 
position to adjust the situation because 
they consider that capital expansion of the 
group has now reached a stage when it is 
no longer essential to plough back such 
large sums year by year, and because they 
have faith in the continued earning 
capacity of the group.” 

Two questions can be asked about this 
statement and dividend decision. Would 
it have been made if Mr Clore had not 
been pressing ? And does it kill the possi- 
bility of a bid altogether ? At least it did 
not hoist the shares above Mr Clore’s 1§s. 
bid. After the directors’ statement they 
rose 14d. to 14s. Mr Clore has still not 
disclosed whether he will make a direct 
bid to the shareholders. 
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BRADFORD ODYERS. The 
directors of the Bradford Dyers’ Asso- 
ciation have shown some imagination in 
the layout of the company’s conventional 
accounts, spotlighting the important 
accounting ratios. But the accountant’s 
efforts have not been backed up either by 
a directors’ report or chairman’s statement 
explaining what these figures mean in 
terms of industrial progress, and share- 


Years to Dec. 31, 
1952 1953 
Co fa i @arnines:-— . A 
h profits oe 1,084,064 1,672,135 
; profits 1,032,901 725,385 
| i ling} Eris 2,116,965 2,397,520 
Potal income. . 2,216,560 2,757,399 
I ; 542,897 538,962 
R wement reserves 246,850 251,291 
Taxation ; 527,378 772,524 
\ by t ‘ 499": 222 600,792 
i Bin 118.588 186,350 
) di nds 
10 15 
Ret 1 by subsidi- 
‘ i ; 224,082 48,601 
S e 50,000 100,000 
32,639 5.735 


6,955,924 7627 823 
3,100,568 2,686,986 

2,288 3,426,077 
5,692,472 4,542 564 
2,258,794 2,258,794 
£1 ordinary share at 35s. Od. yiel: 


holders will have to wait for the speech of 
Mr James Ewing at the meeting. It 
should be important because Bradford 
Dyers, acting largely on commission, 
occupies a dominant place in the dyeing 
sector of the textile industry, and has 
increased its dividend from Io per cent to 
15 per cent. 

Meanwhile shareholders are left to draw 
their own conclusions from the fact that 
while trading profits earned in Britain 
have risen from £1,084,064 to £1,672,135 
profits earned overseas have fallen from 
£1,032,901 to £725,385. The advance in 
profits at home is some measure of the 
recent recovery in the textile industry ; 
indeed, part of the company’s capacity at 


home may have been hard pressed to meet 
all the demands made upon it. But does 
the decline in overseas earnings mean, for 
example, that the company’s subsidiaries 
ran into trouble in Canada? And surely 
shareholders deserved a fuller statement 
on the appropriation of £400,000 to write 
down the book value of shares in sub- 
sidiary companies than the meagre 
reference that this appropriation elimin- 
ated “the amount by which the cost of 
shares in certain subsidiaries exceeded the 
nominal value of the shares.” Why, more- 
over, did the book value of stocks fall (from 
£3,100,568 to £2,686,986) when there is 
every sign that the factories at home were 
more fully employed than they were in 
1952? 
* 


SWAN HUNTER. The order 
books of the shipbuilding industry are 
now beginning to thin out, and, to judge 
by the preliminary report of Swan Hunter, 
its profits are beginning to thin out too, 
Swan Hunter’s profits fell last year from 
£2,529,830 to £2,184,868. The boom in 
shipbuilding is over and buoyant profits 
can hardly be expected in the period of 
technical and commercial adjustment 
which must follow. In spite of the 
decline in net profits (by £127,199 to 
£1,028,273) Swan Hunter has raised its 
ordinary dividend. The latest full year’s 
dividend is 20 per cent. In 1952 the 
company paid a full year’s dividend of 
18 per cent; but it also paid a special 
jubilee bonus of Io per cent. The 
directors evidently meant what they said 
when they described the jubilee bonus as 
a once and for all payment. 

This year there is to be a 100 per cent 
bonus issue, and the directors have given 
a warning that it does not imply an in- 
crease in the amount of the. equity 
dividend. The market assumed that the 
directors again meant what they said, and 
the £1 ordinary stock units were marked 
down 2s. 6d. to 63s., to offer a yield of 
£6 7s. per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: March 3]st 
Next Contango Day : March 3lst. 
Next Settlement Day: March 23rd. 


THE. stock market again had a cheerfyj 
appearance this week. The centre of 
interest was the gilt-edged market wheres 
the advance in prices was helped by the 
savings figures, the latest Exchequer 
returns and the continued investmen: of 
the £72 million paid out on maturin 
war bonds on March Ist. Most of th 
demand was for the undated and very jon 
dated stocks, and by the close on Wed- 
nesday old Consols had risen to 64%; and 
Gas Stock (1990-95) to 86r’s. The strength 
in the Funds was also reflected in the 
demand for Corporation issues and on 
Wednesday the new Glasgow went to a 
premium (of ¥s) for the first time since 
its issue. The outstanding feature of the 
foreign market was again the advance in 
the German loans, on further reports of 
Swiss buying. 


Immediately after the weekend some 
industrial equities were unsettled by end- 
account selling and tobacco, store and 
textile shares tended to give way. 
Engineering, paper and shipping shares, 
however, continued to advance and once 
end-account selling had dried up most of 
the other groups began to improve again; 
in particular, textile shares made a good 
showing on the first day of the new 
account. By the close on Wednesday, t 
Financial Times ordinary share index had 
risen to 137.6, compared with 136.1 the 
week before. 


The chief feature at the end of the old 
account in the oil market was the strength 
of Royal Dutch which rose to 41. On the 
first day of the new account inter 
switched to Anglo-Iranian which » 
marked up 35 to 10%. Rubber and tea 
shares were quietly firm. At the end of 
the old account Kaffirs staged a good rully 
under the lead of the uranium issues and 
then on the first day of the new account 
some switching from the OFS developers 
to the older producers was reported. 
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* July 1, 4 100. 


t 1928— 100. 
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‘ T Pric e, Price ld Gross = 1 
o ae: AND it a... ot Yield Prices, 1954 Last Two ; ri 
‘¥ GUARANTEED | -r 10, Mar.17,) Mar.17, | Yield, lan VtoMar.17) preter ORDINARY «| fies.) Peay | sea 
Low STOCKS are | AOR ee see STOCKS Mar. 10, Mar. 314. Mar. £0, 
: : vot =| High | Low | “ ; 1954 1954 | 1954 
i ae @ j 
99; Exchequer 24° 1955 ....,; 1008 }/10048 |1 1 5 3 3 9 436 STEEL & ENGINEERING | 4 s 4. 
101} ‘Exchequer 3% 1960 ..... 11H | 101 |1 611 21330] 146 | 13-14 tate, 13 CBS.A. {1...........| 45/3 | 45/6 | 6 11 10 
99% (Exchequer 3%, "62-63 ...| 1003 100% (113 3:3 1 9211 86/3 49/9" ~s 2 aCammell Laird 5/-.. 14/- 14:6 |6 8 Zh 
99% Seri ' F unding 11% 1954.' 9925 9933 | O 19 7 » 3 = 24 9 992 10 9 aG t Keen N’fold £1.) 53/6 56 a 3-3 
99 § Serial Funding 2}% 1957.; 993 99 1411°2 7 z 5 47 L aie 1301 ited Steel {1.......| 22/9* | 22/9 1718 3e 
101 Serial Funding 3% 1955..| 1014 | 1014 01410 2 7 4 rt Saree anh a 52/6 | 64/6 |510 1 
0 } ay 9 £ nm tT & 77 Ot ai EXTILES 
100 (War Bonds 24% °54-56...' 100} 100% | 1 310 2 7 yy} 37/103) 32/- 4a 11 d Bradford Dver . 
100 Funding 23% ° 52-57: 100 22 100 & . l 6 9 9 . 97 10} 24 ) ) B , i eae 36 - 35 eo 811 5 S 
100 Nat. Def. 3% °54-5 lk = oD alll eg | aval wall a oie imese 10/-..../ 26/3 | 27/44 | 5 16 118 
5% °54-58:.... 1014 101 ii 1 5 6/213. 51} 26/6 | 49/45 > aCoats (J. & P.) £1 52 53 
101% War Loan 3% '55-59.....| 1OLH* 1012 1 6 0 212 47} 27/62 | 25/2) 6}a Courtauld: ass) to teal oe ee 
95 Savings Bone is 39 55-65 96 i ont 1 19 4 3 = i 53 z 47 al 5 10°51 Pan il i * “e. = 10} 5 4 2k 
974% Funding 2] ace a 7% a7 9 oo ‘Tl eK ; 7 7 : = ate ee CO fauaee 8 49/6 S 2s -3% 
92% Funding 3/"50-69, asl sete. ald 7 8] — oo - > a\Patons & Baldwins £1) 66/6 | 66/6 |6 0 4 
tee ee er eee “1 4 > os LECTRICAI 
Ot = URCEAE 3! '66-68...... 94 95 > & S367 a . = } Tha Ta As Elect. £1 46/- | 45/6* | 4 8 lls 
- : Funding 4% '60-90...... 102 (5 102 a z 38° 6 316 2e 44/6 2 10 me bE C. £1 oo. eee 41/~ w/- |5 09 @ 
90} Savings Bonds 5% "60-70. Sf | We 2 4 8/313 211 43/9 | 37/9 24 $95. English Elect. £1 40/-* | 40 5 0 Om 
08 Savings Bonds 24% '64-67 914; 914 2 3513 8 Ol] ™ = 130 Sga Ge Elect. £1.. 40/-* | 40/- | 512 6 
101% Victory 4%, °20- ie° as 102 102% (20311315 lo - _ Motor & AIRCRAFT 
87§ Savings Bonds 3% "65-75. 883 | 89 |2 6 1/315 31) 7%, | 38 63>, 34a'Bristol Aero 10/-..... 19/1} | 19/13} 5 3 3 
93t {Consols 4% aft. Feb. '57..' 944 | 954 (2 6 314 4 af og/tt| 6/5 4,7 646 British Motor 5/-..... 6/7; 66 |8 1 6 
84% Conv. 34% aft. April 61.) 855* | 854* 2 4 9°4 1 47a: 35/9 aye] ak leah taeaee rae 28/44 28/74 | 5 4 10 
994 Co aS: 99} 994/119 11/311 8 haeva | dai 15 15 c Ford Motor {1.......| 42/9 | 44/9 |3_7 Oo 
63 i Treas. 24% aft. April '75.. 634° 644* 2 211 317 11fl 97 os ona an oe r Siddeley {1..| 55/9 | 56 15 7 2 
14% |Treas. 3% aft. April '66..| 744* | 75§¢ | 2 3111319 9f| 36/9 | 31/-°| Dal & bReleiah Imagem tt--:| 82/6" | 82/6 46 1 3 
2 Treas, 3$%, ‘77-80....... 934 42 2 46/317 Vii 70/3 | 6 0} : a eee se 9/6 | 6/- |S 1 
92 7 7 | oak lo ie Goo ae © 106 = 5 aRolls Royce {1...... 66/3 8/1} 
1? lrea 54 . 19-81 tea 93; 944 9 4 l 16111 6/93 5/53 1 12 lard Mot C 3 os 1} 4 8 1 
83 |Redemption 3%, '86-96 833" 854" 2°53 9 3:13 10! Ee 5 SHops & STORE ve | ee 
7 f re ~ . n 38% aft. Dec. ’52 85% 864 2 4 8.4 1 of 26 # | 22/9 20 ci 10 a Boots Pure Dt g 5/ 23/3" | 23/9 ‘a.3 
die j-ONSO!S 29%...» « 6SH#* 645° 2 2 7/317 Sf] 36/6 | 32/- 12a. 3745D ams 10/- ..... 35/- | 35/3 1513 6 
ots tne Gee ae eee 89* 904" 2 5 9 314 SINOl/- | 92/9 17 5S aly J.) “A” £1... "00/-- j100/- | 410 0 
‘ ort Br. Elec. 5% 14-77. aed 884* 884 25 7 3.14 Ti] 88/6 73/10 35 6 20aM & Spen. “A” 5/- 88 86/6 3 5 1 
103; Br. Elec. 44% '74-79..... 104* | 104,4*% 2 1 4 318 Ge} 71/74 | 64 20a, 40 b\ th § 7 70/6 5 
: 7 . z ee ; oV 4) A V¥ OO1 ED Di-ecceces il/- 70/6 4 ] 
t | 934 [Br. Elec, 34% '76-79..... Se | 5% 123 9/316 114) |. i : On 
85 Br. Trans. 3% 78-88 SD 84 fs 8# 251/315 4 iit 8 it 50 5a At glo-Iranian f1..... 103 108 3511 
88# Gr. Trans. 3% '68-73..... 895° 94* 2 510 314 61} 16/48 | 56/10) 124 24a Bu Oe 2s ais cas 75/14 | 74/4414 0 8 
100} Br. pete ae tet ORE 1014 1024 (2 2 3,318 5s) 441k | £335 12 5 64 aRoyal D 100 fl...| £385 | £40k | 314 8 
84} Br. Gas 3° "90 ee 85 864 a. 3-64 5 83 3489 104/9 95 44 104 Stas Reg, {1 .100/—- (1603/9 5 5 2 
t | 965 ce 34% "69-71... ... 97} Tt (2 2 31314 48) 20/7h | 17/6 Sta 1Stb Trinidad L’holds 5/-... 20/- | 19/9 |412 Is 
} | 99% Br. Gas 4% '69-72 102 102% (21 5'317 41, . SHIPPING 
7 bh 9 .or ) 7 r 
rliest date. (f) Flat yield. (l/) To latest date. (§) Net yields are 7 : = ; iat Ha x O Tal eee rapes a as 
after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in £ * Ex dividend. f Assumed | 3 39 /- 5 -ditoredl wan fh (8/6 | 82/6 | 417 0 
12 ae co wa E . . 2 As 54 9 wi/> 10 c 10 iN il Ma {1 SG ad 33 6 33 6 5 19 5p 
2 years approximately, Misi ELLANEOU $ . 
-_ . 78 /- 67/9 224! 5 a’Assoc, Port. Cem. £1..) 72 726 4 2 OF 
1953 Prices, 1954 TRUSTEE Price. Pri e, Yield, 50 1} 44 - 15 ¢ 16 be ‘ Pa A 46 3" 46 103} 616 6 
Jan.ltoMar.17,/ STOCKS AND Mar. 10, Mar. 17, Mar.17, | 39/6 | 36/- | 85 | 4 a@Brit. Alu fl..| 38/6 | 38/- |6 6 4 
Low. Hieh | Low [FOREIGN BONDS 1954 , 1954, 1954 | 45/5 | 36/3 | 12}tc 44 ta Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 38 /—* | 37 6°23 
: $47} $38} > a > bt lan Pa 925.' $423 $434 6 511 
Fs ad | 6/103) 5/15 | _6fa: 1140 Carreras “B” 2/6....., 5/6 | 5/4418 2 9 
84 | 92 90} |Aust. 34% '65-69 13 | 98 14 0 of /? | 26 | BG 5 a Decca Re -.++-| 37/6 | 35/3 | 419 3 
91 95; | 94} |N. Zealand 34% '62-65 95 95 316 41) 21/- | 18/ Ii$c, 17$¢ Dunlop Ru 10/-... 199 | 20- |516 &y 
933 | 99} | 9TH |S. Africa 34% °54-59.., 98) | 984 | 3.16 91] 28/9 | 35 5.5 66 amp. Chemical {1....| 56/9 | 56/6 15 6 2¢ 
66} 73h 71} L.c.c. Zo : ft. 1920.. 72} 73 42 2%f = i} 50/6 a Bia 11} » | Loba ‘y § Bp 52 /-* 2 71310 
| 90$ | 96)! 95} |Liverpool 3% °54-64../ 95 | 95 | 310 O18) 218 | $65) [¥2°G0c)$2- 5c Inter. Nickel n.p.v $673 | $683 16 2 2 
sof | 94h | SSt PLA. 35% 06-71... 96 | 935 14 0 108 877 | SEO | Tis 8 BLondon Brick #1 aan ioe foo 
101} 103 101j |Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89 1024 103 ‘4-o 4 = ] , I Base -+| 65 1} | 66/3 4 16 10 
66 | 80} | 753 \Austria 44% '34-59.... 79 | 80 | 4 4 Sdl 76/3 | 69/- | Qia 15°51 : Newall 1.1 96. | 14 14488 
S 19t 11} \Chinese 5% 1913..... 18 18} Nil 63/3 | 57/6 84 6 all £] 9 ee 
49} 804 T1j eee 794 80 cf ‘ , TEA & Ri BBER maf “" ae ra 
02 | 116% | 102 (German 44% ........ 115} | 116} 6/3 | 5/6 | 5a ThclAllied Sumatra £1 a | 5 0 0 
9} 119 |:1504 | :132§ ‘Japan 5% 1907 147-149 24/- | 20/3 4c 24alJl fea £1 21/6* | 22/3 | 31111 
- 42/- | 37/9 1245 5 all sua Bet 41/3 41/108 8 6 2 
94 7 Last Two i. Price, | Price, 
r-17 Dividends ORDINARY Mar. 10, Mar. 17, 1 
(a) (b) (c) STOCKS 1954 1954 8 
6 
) % Banks & DISCOUNT l, 2 
42/3 7 a} 9 b|Barclays fl Lewes 44/6 | 44 i mi 10 
98/9 6a) 8 bi\Lloyds £5, £1 pd.) 61/- | 61 + 0 9 
i4 104 8a 8 biMidland a fully pd. . T/- T7T/- oe l lend 
(2 it 8ha 840,.N. Prov. “B”’ £5, {1 pd.' 74/6 74,6 et ae as 
to/ 9a 9 b Westminster, £4,4 L pd. 81/- 81 /- 4 811 Nie Jrk : ing “1c eR 
92 _ Tha 1746 Alexanders £2. £1 pd 95 /6 95 6 ) 4 s New Y ork C losing I ICE 
40/108 5S aj 5 djNat. Disc, “B” {1....| 42/- | 43/- |3 9 9 = : mee 
44/6 5a 5 & Union Disc. #1. 46 /- 46 t 6iI Mar. Mar goed bey Mar. | Mar. 
25 /— 4a 4 b|Bare. (D.C. &O.)“: a"s] 38/6 38 /6 i ae _10 Li 10 11 10 17 
tU/O T a 7 b&Chart. Bk. of Inc “a 1, 44/- 43/-* |610 3 > > $ > 3 « 
| | INSURANCE salt. & Ohio.! 202 20} |Am.S 32 | 31 Inter. Paper..| 60% | 604 
St | 50 a} 85 biLeg. & Gen. £1, § ‘ 10: | 108 | 3 5 1 (an. Pac. 38 «244 JAm. Visco 364 | 35§ fNat. Dist 18} | 18} 
20% 20ta| 40tbiPearl £1, fully pd.. 22 22 | 419 2 IN.Y. Cent 23% 24} [Cel. of A 19} | 19} Sears R 58} 58 
354} | 100tc| 105¢c\/Prudential “A” £1...) 37§ 37 | 5 2 5 [Pennsyl....../ 17% | 17) [Chrysler 603 | | hell ........| 9Of | G1} 
;' | Breweries, Etc. er. Tel. ...1653* 165; zene 101g {100% Btd. Oil of N.J.) Sls | 805 
126/- 10 ai 33 biBass {1.......0c00e- 127/6 127/6 | 61411 1. Gas...| 12% | 12) [Gen. Motor 64 | 645 JU.S. Steel....) 41g | 415 
15 b Tia'Distillers 4/-........- 18/3 18/9 416 0 ted Corp S| 5 od year 59§ | 60 [Westinghouse.; 59} | 59% 
7 a\ 11 b'Guinness 10/-........ 32/3 | 31/9 |513 5 Union Tel.) 41. 40§ [Inter. Nickel .. 37§ | 374 (Woolworth...) 43% | 433 
‘ b Ind Coope 5 Rea a ele 2 aoe aivik 





OT tax, 


Yield calculated on 


gross basis. 


nterim dividend. 


~ 
_ 


(b) Final divi 


dend. 


earliest date. 


(f) Flat yield. 


{h) 


Also 2°, 


tax tree 


cash bon 1uS 5 


ition bonus, not clude 


ar 
; 


a ield basis 152%, as fore 
Yield basis 18- 18% 


ed in yield. 


(P) Also 5% net capital distribution, not included in yie Id. 
cast by Company. 
gross, 





(k) Yield basis 7% 


(y) Yield basis 119%. 


(v) Yield basis 74% 





yie ald 


(2) To latest date. 


basis 18-6%. (1 
(m) Yield basis 10% 
4) Yield basis 15% as forecast by Comp any. 


(c) Whole 
(i) 12° 





s div 


year’ 


idend. 


(d) Yield 


at 754° 


4, of face 


value, 


, paid for 9 months ; 


after capital bonus. 


yield basis 16 
Yield basis 
(r) Yield basis 15% after capital bonus. 


Yield basis 20% 


(7) 


w) Also 24% tax free out of capital profit, not included in yield. 


(z) Yield basis Ly Tas 





4. (9) Also 5% 
14%. {o) Yield 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appear 





(*) Annual figures are for June of each year. 


jewellery. 





gures (*) Engineering, shipbuilding 
(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and t 
as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the number of employees, 


(*) United Kingdom, 





6 oo ORITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages.............+. Mar. 6th Western Europe : 
a ] oy ] é fy Production and Consumption Mar. 13th Production and Trade...... Mar. 
MAGE QOWEE ... «0 0scceccescaseessese This week British Commonwealth ...... Mar. 
External “Trade.............250. Feb. 27th Western Europe : 
i Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This “ 
Industrial Profits.............-. Jan. 23rd United. States .............e000 Feb. 2 
World Frade. isccccccccccsacses Jan. 23rd 
Manpower in Great Britain 
Monthly averages 1952 1953 1954 
1951 1952 1953 | Dec. Jan. Feb. Nov. Dec: | Jan. 
TOTAL MANPOWER() | 
Working population : 
fot r . . tie ae ate a ain Ske Oe RE A eee "000s 23,228 | 23,294 | 23,373 | 23,323 | 23,318 | 23,312 | 23,575 | 23,474 | 23,491 
MO ecg st bck cite eee cede Atak res ae in 15,791 | 15,864 | 15,883 | 15,887 | 15,889 | 15,887 | 15,945 | 15,920 | 15,942 
WCQ 6 acca enindnkxduneeo adage ce anes so 7,437 7,450 7,490 7,456 | 7,429 1,425 7,630 | 7,554) 7,549 
ate WO oc in ican vetoes a hhenotacnceie sot| 872| 865 | 9-872 873 | 873] 857] «= 850 |= 847 
Civil employment : ; Z sta | pee 
SURE Saka chk ues RTOAG Adee tee tee awe 9 22,214 | 22,119 | 22,238 | 22,080 | 22,050 | 22,051 | 22,400 | 22,288 | 22,283 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing.............-. | és 1,139 1,112 1,087 1,049 | 1,044; 1,044 1,049 | 1,039 | 1,039 
Minine® Gnd GQUGETGUNE 6 6 acs canes aataoassens i i. 856 875 877 877 | 879 | 878 866 | 867 869 | 
Building: and comtractMmg®. o. sos cots vcetisevess a 1,449 1,435 | 1,437 1,386 | 1,391; 1,404 1,430; 1,401; 1,390) 
Pisteitstio’ Crates oss och bnnaawe tak adkas che 2,600 2,616 | 2,664 2,658 | 2,642 1° 2,639 2,738 | 2,704 2,687 | 
Public aciooimastrafion:. oy. ds <c «oe usb keeauete Y 1,350 1,336 | 1,320 1529 |. 3,386 1,324 1,314 Awan 1312 
Manufacturing industries...........0.0e2cceee a 8,736 8,626 8,746 8,698 | 8,715) 8,711 8,955 8,932 | 8,955 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT(}) | | | 
Increase or decrease since June, 1950: i 
Employees in engineering(”).........-.-.eee008 is + 103 | + 212 | + 213] + 226 | + 229) + 222] + 292 + 295 | 
» Conusumer goods industries(*) ever ” . 74 Bas 126 —_ 8 — 75 — 60 we 55 + 78 j + 56 | 
UNEMPLOYMENT | | | | | | 
By duration : | 
Adi. Grasatione--OOtal gs <i e.nba bbs dnwasnncekes a 252-9 414-2 342-0 399-5 | 452-5 428-8 522-7 321-8 | 372-8 
a» MMII I Lal pula en od ae ee wine e sf 161-5 22778 | 218-2 248-7 287-2 272-6 203-6 | 207-5 | 244-9 
INL os cid ds Saka e\vsn even cee = 91-4 186-4 | 123-8 150-8 165-3 | 156-2 119-1 114-3 127-9 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men........... - 49-8| 87-8| 68-8] 75-8] 94-2 | 85-8] 62-0] 62-6 | 82-5 
; BS - —Women ......+ eee 37-7| 94-7! 44-0] 48-8| 64-7 | SL-2] 41-4) 35-6) 49-4 | 
Ovet 2 OGRE, Saieivcdscc5s Sc adiewwees ~ 73°21 8-9} 96-7 102-0; 114-9; 116-5 86-2 89-4 96-7 | 
MM cds dnc ys sk kas Sie Bee ald aa aes 27-9| 50-2) 46-5) 86-5) 62-6] 59-4] 40-4) 42-4) 47-9 
| j | | 
By industry (*) : ; | | 
LeeGiet cis oo chars kde cae neeeasaeesewe % 0-8 | 8-6 | 1-4 2-8 | 2-6 2-2 0-9 | 0-8 1-0 
Clatiebnttaee Ges wh odcg re enh ee ca tcoee eens 1-7 | 2-9 1-3 1-7 1-8 | 1-4 1-5 1:5 1:7 
Ve oak 50S ela d sc evens cae kb ea eeee ¥ 0-5 | 0-7 | 0-8 1-0 | 1-1 | 1-2 0-6 0-6 | 0-7 
RR ML Gc oc xs Gedan 9hd 00 soo baES eae Dag 1-0; 1-4 1-4 1-5| 2-6] 127 1:2; 1:3 1:3 
COB MIIIE Siiisd a 26k to ace ua kbd idee count # 0-2 | 0-2 0-2 0-2 | 0-2 0-2 0-2 | 0-2 0-2 
Distr iseiiGe OS oid cine cc de nace toeececes ee i = 1-1 | 1-5 1-5 1-6 1-9 1-9 1:4 | 1:3 1-6 | 
By regions (*): | 
Grent. RGR eA ok a een sa ee cee cs ence bs 1-2 | 2-0 | 1-6 1-9 | 2:2 | 2-1 1°5 1-5 1-8 | 
London .and South Eastern ..........80sceces ‘ 0-9 | 1-3 1-2 1-4 | 1:7 | 1-5 1-2 1-2 1-4 | 
ASP oc Bean dele Rk Bod ae ee RRR - 0-9 | 1-3 | 1-3 1-6 | 1:9 1:9 1-2 | 1-2 1-6 | 
SOUTNETN 26. cece cence er eee e eee eee ee neces | - 1-1 1-4 | 1-4 1-6 | 1-8 | 1-3 1-5 1-4 1-5 | 
South WOH i a ack ce eee es deeereettaaee * 1-2 1-5 | 1-6 1-9 9-1 2-0 1:8 1:7 1:9 | 
Mid ind Seeeeee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee cere - 0-4 | 0-9 | 1-1 1-0 | 1-3 | 1-3 0-7 0-7 0-8 | 
i SA Seb ine one pac ee sees eh eae a 0-5 | 1-0 | 0-7 0-8 0-9 0-8 0-6 0-6 0-7 | 
East enim West: Biings: «ox a5 sok Wei ccca os aoe os 0-9 1-9 | 1-2 1:4 | 1-6 1:5 1-1 1-1 1-3) 
North Wieeitie 24-5 oss os nals Oda t at ade eee ame 3 1-2 3-6 2-1 2-8 | 2-9 2-7 1-8 1-7 | 1-9 | 
Northen foci ois ees aur e et cone eanbvanaed see ‘ 2-2 2-6 2-4 2-7 | 3:0 2-8 2.4 9.4 2:8 | 
WES 6: EARS aS « Seb ean ho kad eke aes VaR wv 2-7 2-9 3-0 3-0 | 3-6 3.7 2-7 2-7 ee J 
S AC chide a weit seen ea Seo paw ania am sy 3-3 x. 3-5 | 3-9 359 2-9 3-0 = 
VACANCIES 
Unfitied vacancies notified te Employment Ex- 
“f changes : Ss st a 
Robala: yc k's sans aaenn ae wetness 000s 313| 230) 270 230 | 222 233 272 270 
Ben. s ids apabuecsciasewadeChkes tfisea tsetse a 208; 131; 147 131 | 126 130 150 147 
Womble si sca trance cae kee cake at ; 105 | 99) 123 99 | 96 103 122 123 
i | 
{ i i 
DISPUTES(‘ 
Workers involved ............-ccececeeeeeoeees _ 32} 3] we 54) a2 32 39| 1,076 50 | 
Working days lost : 
Total Ji 32 sstgcks ieota'sdaap tennceccear eeues rm 141; 149 181 135 | 67 165 95 | 1,112 128 
Mining and quarrying ........++0+eeneeeeeees ts 29 55 33 127 | 38 74 43 24 39 
Rngincering, Ot6.c<.2 si pesviewveapse¥acviae : 43 | 66 126 3 18 84 26 | 1,048 14 
Other industries and services........see-eese. Pa 69 28 22 5 ll 1 26 ’ 40 15 


and electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments - 


»bacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (*), Number registe! 


j ~ 
| at 
azn ~~ 
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54 TH! 899 
: Prices and Money Supply in West E 
7 ‘ tri loi . | Germat 4 i | lether- | i } 
Austria | Belgium | Denmark! France E.R. y Greece Ireland | Italy | oe | Nerway {| Sweden | Turkey 
WHOLESALE PRICES (’) (1948 — 100) 
Gate wave 31 | 26 44 | 6 63 0:4 43 9 36, | 55 52 21 
5 eee 253 | 114 | 143 | 163 165 | 149 | 129 | 97 | 140 | 152 | 148 | 104 
cee seeeeeees 259 107 | eid 156 160 | 173 | 129 | 96 | 134 | 152 | 139 | 107 
3 5 | | | | 
CT veeecereess 258 106 | 132 | 154 159 | 191 128 | 96 | 133 | 152 | 138 | 105 
seeeeeeeees 238 106 | 132 | 153 | 159 | 191 | 128 | 96 | 133 | 153 138 | 106 
OF si ppaxthows 239 106 | 131 | 154 | 159 | 190 | 129 | 96 | 134 | 152 | 139 | 109 
CTeeecceeeens 2359 106 | 131 | 155 | 159 | 190 | 128 | 97 | 134 | 152 | 138 | 111 
| | | j 
«0 6cGebawuns | 244 ~ 133 | 156 | 192 152 | 138 | 
COST OF LIVING () (1948 = 100) 
| . i | i 
31} 27 | 60 f 64 | 0-4 | 55 2 | 49 | 63 | 61 | 29 
= 211 106 | 123 | 145 110 | 146 | 119 | 114 | 130 | 133 129 109 
210 | 106 | 123 | 144 108 | 160 bee 4 117 | 130 | 136 } 130 | 113 
j | j ' 
210 | ee 141 | 107 | 171 | 116 | 129 | 136 | 130 | 114 
a11{ 106| 123) 141| 107] 171] } 11 29| 137] 130). 114 
211 | em I 141 | 107 | 172 116 | 128 | 137 | 130 114 
ake 211 | 106 | | 142 | 107 | 175 | 117 | 128 | 137 | 130 115 
| } | | j } | 
snatches 212 | 107 12: 143 | 130 
| 
IMPORT PRICES \ (1948 = 100) 
mG eh 10 1 | 39 | Ps ae ai. 90) Cae ae ae 
heen 250 | 116 | 131 | 182 121 | 129 | 109 | 131 | 132 152 | 91 
Oe eee SE es 106 | ol 6 eR ceed 125 | 140 | 
| | | | | | | | | 
av eawiee 276 109 aaa: - A 125 101 | 115 | 125 soul 90 
peas 281 | 108 \ 117° 164% = 103 | 123 | 100 | 113 | 123 13844 91 
230 | 107 | 101 | 124 | 106 | 116 | 122 89 
rbd 276 | 107 | 102 | 127 | 97 | 113 | 120 136 | 80 
ieaaeees be | | 102 | ake cd ice eS ae 
EXPORT PRICES ©) (1948 — 100) 
vesceereen a 25 | 40 | 6 | 51 | 37 | 2 | 25 | 32 | 42 | 24 
cn egeaeee 263 120 | 114 | 158 | 131 126 107 117 | 137 | 153 | 12 
wa top abbeoenate 239 | 101 we fe | 123 i a me 120 | mr 
| | | 
acu pe aaial 246 99 oid i> ae 129 104 97 119 ; 116 
Det. vse dckaas 248 100 \ 106 *| 147% = 421 126 | 106 99 117 '} 155 112 
r .Vincubiiee 243 | 100 | 119 | 135 | 106 | 99 | 116 | | 106 
bets. diay See 242 | 96 | | | 121 | 123 | 104 | 97 | 116 134 115 
bet, sb cubenees 239 96 | 122 | a coe 120 | e 
CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION ©) 
7000 mn.|°000 mn.|_ mn. | 000 mn.| 000 mn. | 000 mn.| mn. |'000mn.| mn. | mn. | mn. | mn 
nd of period schillings | francs kroner francs | D. marks |drachmas f lire guilders | kroner | kroner , ee 
i RSS, i | i Ee ae id 
oo s 23-6 425 | pee ak tae oe 18:2 | 19| 1,048] 455| 1,040 | 223 
, ctadetans 8-79 | 102-1 1,889 | 2,124] 10-22 2,476 69-9| 1,343] 3,171] 2,787| 4620 1,280 
cos v-eahneeade as a 2,048 | 2,310 11-94 kes 74-3 1,422 | mee 4,890 | 1,460 
ber’. cerexhnee 9-39] 104-4 1,750} 2,227] 11-02 2,971 68-4 1,280 | 3,229 2,802 4,430! 1,460 
idvigalenwina 9-46] 104-2 1,844 2.229} 1-15 3,141 71-0 1,272 3,275 2,847 | 4,590| 1,518 
© si Gickvbesn 9-62} 103-9 1,861 2,222 | 11-13 3,173 72-7 1,290 3,291 2,833 4,590 1,486 
ee : 38 2,048} 2310) 1-94] .. 74-3] 1422) 3394) 2. | 4,890 | 1,460 
any. eee | 71-5 | 1,460 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS ©) (ma. us dotiars) 
sae cece ‘ 136 | 16-7 2,791 |... 26-8 59 | 201} 1,003] 128-3 | 512 34 
be gniawbics 1,077 142-1 988 1,165 9-9 219 | 918 929 148-3 | 379 191 
. os escent i 1090} 166-8 930 1,984 10-5 23 a 1,161 138-4 | 425 212 
be. shanti ai 1,042 | 164-2 901 1,721 10-5 223 1,118 | 153-0 | 399 | 210 
OF se cauoees eae pe 1,058 | 165-4 913 1,795 10-5 252 | 1,158 | 151-8 411 | 213 
mbte eke o 1077 | 168-1 g21| 1,862 10-5 235 | 1,154} 147-6] 418 | 215 
OEE. ova RNs sie 1,090 | 166-8 930 1,984} 10-5 234 | 1,161 | 138-4) 425 | 212 
ery cet 1,093 | 160-2 | 10-6 228 1,178| 137-1; 421} 218 
| | | | | | | 
- Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Cost of living in Paris based on 1949= 100, and in Western Germany 


y December, 1948=100. (*) Index numbers of unit value wh 
iges in the composition of trade as well as price movements. 
‘oldings of the government and central bank at end of period ; 


Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. 
figures for Greece are gold reserves only. 





(*) Average of third quarter 
















ich compare the current value of trade with its value in 1948; they are influenced 
(?) Notes only for Franee and Austria, 
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THE MONEY MARKET 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 
























I eek ended March 13th, there was} THE market lowered its bid for the £270 ee 
a line deficit (after allowing for] million of Treasury Bills offered last 1955 
S ids) of £5,255,000 compared with| Week from £99 9s. 8d. to £99 9s. 5d., rais- 
of {17 ap ety a abe age pee ing its rate of discount to roughly 2 per | ; a 
31 oa a ae be ala ae ae aes cent and the average rate on all bills: | ; a 
! (214.176.000 (/194.646,000 in | allotted by nearly 11d, to £,2 28. 2.61d. per ee 1.481-8 | 1.561-8 : 
195 ed eematediinen 2 bel low-line”” ab-| cent per annum. But despite the reduc- | Notes in banking dept... | "18-5 |" 13-6 
bed £12,258,000 which brought the total| tion in the bid, and despite a slight rise | Govt aon. securities® wes ares 
it to £181,548, 000 338,258,000) in total applications to a new record figure | Gold coin and bullion... | 2-9 2-9 | ) 
of £414.6 million. The market’s propor- an a i. 
oe tion fell only from 53 per cent to 45 per | Deposits: | 
Ant cent. ee ae ial acct unt. 3. re; 
ea - The market’s buying rates for commer- Banke 31 17-4 
1953-541 M cial bills were adjusted to maintain | j7,, ety cee eee aca 
. differentials ; the rate for two and three |: 
oe we months bills was raised from 2§ to 2: per | pjiccounts and advances 
_ Ord. Revenue ; Le ae cent, thus reversing the reduction made a | 
; “121 ¢ 100 4 month previously. The tightening of rates | : 
i aaseoe was a reflection of the stringent credit | 
14,000) 3 i 3 conditions obtaining in the preceding | ““POTU°P ster 
i 1,400, week, the implications of which are dis- ° nment debt is £11,015,100, capital £14 53,000, 
1 cussed in a note on page 883 of this issue. | Fiduciary issue increased from £1,575 million to £1, 
During the week covered by the Bank |om March 27, 1954. 
' 8,594 1,98 - 4 return credit conditions became slightly | 
; - tas aera sa easier. On Thursday before the week-end TREASURY BILLS 
680.480] 715.633 4] sy 4] 45| heavy tax transfers forced the market into 
. -| the Bank for the third time in seven days, | | 
4,780 }169 iz 475| but on Friday the authorities made small | Tender Applied 
401, Purchases (mainly direct from the market) | Offered | “Hier | Allotted 
which saved houses from penalty borrow- | 
ing. Small official purchases were also 
436! made on Monday, but in the rest of the 
Tota! 4368,215 424,409 4168,968 | 75,920 75,468 week market supplies of money were 
adequate. 
ee des The Bank return shows that the outflow 
a of notes last week was less than f1 
a million ; earlier in the week the fiduciary 
5 76,600, issue had been increased by £50 million, 
Tota! cama 3920,006|100538 80,273 tO £1,625 million, to strengthen the 
tec ; reserve of notes in the banking department 
: against the usual pre-Easter efflux. 
Deficit ae ll 214,176| 25,705 5,255 LONDON MONEY RATES 
932,904; 39 ‘| 524 12,258 Bank rate Discount Rates %, 
4 17/9 5} Bank bills ; 60 days 24 
Total Surplus or Deficit 338,258 181,548 28529 17513 Deposit rates (max eee ae Oh 
: . . me 7 oe Money— Day-t 1}-2k | Fine trade bills 
I 490 6804-18 834 Short periods 47°43 S3months 34 44 | * On March 12th tenders for 91 day bills at 499 
, | Treas. bills 2 months 22 4 months S}-44 secured abgut 45 per cent of the sum applied for 
| month of GS months 4 —4§ tenders weré allotted in full. The offering yesterday 


FLOATING 


DEBT 














a maximum amount of £260 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 

















Official 
Rates Market Rates : Spot 
March 17 March 11 March 12 March 13 March 15 March 16 Mar 
$.. 18-2- 82 2-813-2-81} 2: 2-819-2-814 | 2:813-2-81} :2-814,-2-814, 2-81 i 
es 2-734-2-73}4 2 2-725-2-T3k (2-724-2-7T3, 2-73§-2-73h | 2-754 
rey 972-65-987-35 | 9823-983 9823 9823-9823 982}~-982j 9823-982} 9824-98 
Swi i 12-15 %& -12- 33,112 -20}-12- 20} 12-203-12- 208 12-20)-12- 202 12-204-12- 203 12-20}-12- 208 12- 26 ; 
Belgian Fr 8-95-141-05 }139-90-140- 00 139-90~-140-00,139-85-139-95 139-95-140-05 140-00-140- 10.139 ) 
Dutch Gid.. 10-56-10-72 110-622-10-62% 10-622-10-628 10-623-10-628 10-624-10 623 10-624-10-62} 10-¢ i 
W. Ger. D-M 11-67 4-11-84 #111: 703 el 11-70%-11-71 11-70g-11-714 11-70}-11-71 11-70j-11-71 11-70; 
Portuguese | 79-90-81-10 79-90-80 -( 79-90-80-05  79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79 7 
SW is 14 14-59% [14-527-14 534 14 -523-14- 53h 14-523-14-534 14-523-14-53 14-52§-14-527 14-5 ; 
Dan Kr 19-19}-19-48} }19-39}~19-40} 19-394-19-40 19-391-19-40 19-393~19-40} 19-39}-19-40} 19-59% : 
No in Kr. 19- 85-20-15 20-00-20 004 20- 00-20-00} 20-00}-20- 003 20-00}-20- 00} 20-00}-20-003 20-00} t 
pose ok. one, 838-5 | One Month Forward Rates 
; <an ; Pe 
1,551-9 295-5 t  RrOetn ERROR DL. cco ciecaccs je. pm—par ‘ 4g par “ pm-—par te. | wm~—par de. pm—par ic. ph 
1,320-5 279-1 4,649-6 Car eae a $ ke dis gc. dis 2-2 fo tr ae. t fc. dis fe 
Se re French Fi 14-34 dis fi 34 dis 1}—3} dis 1}—3} dis 14-3} dis 14-54 
Mar ¢ 1 358 2 286 2 1-0 4.705:4 OE ere 2-Ic. pm 2-lc. pm 2-le. pm 2—1c. pm 2~lc, pm | 2~Ic. pin 
13 0 1345-5] 301-7 0-3 4,727-4 Belgian Pi Se ie 4 pm~-par $ pm par 4 pm par k pm par § pm-par } pm-pa 
Dutch Gid 1}-}c. pm i te. pm 1}-}c. pm 1}-}c. pm iy }c. pm 1}-fc. prs 
> tr adaoen of ‘oliclel ‘gadchased of” eales bili in ae . Mk... ipt. pm-—par ipt. pm-par | Ipt. pm-—par | Ipf. pm-par | Ipf. pm~par | Ipf. oA a 
connection with cash subscriptions to the Exchequer Stock | DWOGISE AT. «- +--+. - seer eeee es 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 3-16 pm S-lo pm 7 pm 
issued in October, it was impossible to calculate the division | Danish Kr, « -.+.....e0e, 16 pm—16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm—16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis) 16 pm-16 S| are *y lie 
: he y ry > ‘ . . . ¢ “ a. ’ 
between tap and tender bills until all the bills purchased had | NO*weeian Kr................+.-, Par-2o dis | Par-26dis | Par-26dis | 16 pm-1é dis | 16 pm-1é dis | 10 pm 
pass J “their wiginal maturity date. 
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INDIA - PAKISTAN - BURMA - CEYLON - MALAYA - SINGAPORE 





Knowing where to look 


is half the battle. If you need informa- 
tion on business conditions in Australia 
and New Zealand, you will direct your 
enquiries to the Bank of New South 
Wales—oldest and largest joint-stock 
bank operating in those countries. 

Over 850 branches and agencies 
spread throughout Australia, New Zea- 
land, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea keep 
the Bank of New South Wales up-to- 
date on every local business, industrial, 
and rural activity. 


fastwards? 















| Business houses looking Eastwards for extended 
| markets are invited to make full use of the 
services of The Mercantile Bank of India. 
With branches in all important trading centres 
| the Bank will be pleased to provide current 

information regarding agency channels, ship- 

ping, exchange regulations and allied problems. 


Consult and use— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


HEAD OFFICE — SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


| MERCANTILE BANK 
| OF INDIA LIMITED 
| 


} 
tT | 
| 
| 
|| 
| 
i 
| Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
LONDON ee Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 | 


J. M. Frazer, Manager HONG KONG CHINA + MAURITIUS ~- THAILAND - JAPAN 








i (INCORPORATE® IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 








THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


















Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 


ALLIANCE 


Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 



























Branches also in 







Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka 


The Company undertakes the duties of nd Labesa (Fiji); Apia (8 
a asa Aji) ; la amoa). 


Executor and Trusiee 








i 
j 
ee ? | 
country’s development. Information supplied by | 
| ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED over 325 Branches and Agencies provides current 
| data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
2 Steud Otis: which is freely available to all with present or | 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 projected interests in the Dominion. 
- Established 1324 | 
i You are invited to contact the London Office 
| The Finest Service or the Head Office 
; for 
All Classes of Insurance BANK OF 
: EW ZEALAND | 
REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT N : BP | 
(/ucorporated with Limited lability in New Zealand 
THE UNITED KINGDOM Os ee | 
‘HE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND London Office : Head Office : | 
a a 1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
ELSEW HERE ABROAD E.C.A. New Zealand. | 
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MONEY AT WORK 


IN BRITISH INDUSTRY | 






| The regular calls of the 





Home Service Insurance Man | 
provide much-needed 


capital for investment in 








industry and commerce 

















issued by the Industrial Life Offices 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office: 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


Total Assets as at 3lst December, 1953, £359.885,065 





THE 


| 
STANDARD BANK 
| OF SOUTH AFRICA uimitep 


Bankers tn South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. 


} 
} 


Bankers to the 
5 So 


| | 
} Federal Government of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and to the Governments 


os 
ee 


Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 





Capital Authorised - - - = £15,000,000 
Capital Subscribed - - = £12,000,000 
|| Capital Paid-up - - - - £7,000,000 
| Reserve Fund - -— = £7,000,000 
| 





| 


| 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 


77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall,  €.C.2. 
|| WEST END Branch—-9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
| NEW YORK Agency —67 Wall Street. 
| HAMBURG Agency Speersort, 6. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 


| RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


Banking Business of every description transacted | 
at all Branches and Agencies. | 
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THE LONDON 
OMNIBUS 


A VEHICLE 
OF | 
INFORMATION 







Kan 
| Se THE 90's this SS s = J Fin 
double-decker re Te 


steam omnibus served the public up and 
down the Thames Valley. 

Buses come and buses go. But one 
London Omnibus has been serving the 
public for over 200 years the—“‘omnibus” 
collection of all kinds of insurance 
policies for all kinds of people offered 
by the London Assurance. Here are a 
few of them: 


SCHOOL SUMS 
When. fathers start adding up school fees 
they are sometimes nonplussed. By taking 
out an Educational Policy long before school 
bills get really formidable, they find this 
problem greatly simplified. 


WHO PAYS THE PLUMBER? 


Now that plumbers’ bills are flooding in, 
you may have that sinking feeling. To 
insure against this seasonal risk we have a 
policy. Without making heavy weather of 
it it’s all covered and many other items, 
under one roof, in our Houscholder’s Com- 
prehensive Policy. 


P.S. There’s a special one for business premises. 


‘TOP HAT’ EVENINGS 


Directors and senior executives, unlike 
those they employ, are often left to provide 
for the evening of their much-taxed days as 
best they can out of savings. The London 
Omnibus carries a ‘Top Hat’ scheme; which 
fits almost any one who wants a “Top Hat’. 


FURTHERMORE .... 


If you would know more about any of 
the policies outlined here, if we can pro- 
vide information about any other policies 
or about insurance problems generally— 
pray make what use of us you wish. 
Our address is 1.King William Street, 
Department V6, London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


Very geet people & deal with" 














































The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China was incor- 
porated in England by Royal Charter on 29th December, 1853, 
and during the ensuing century its system of Branches has been 
progressively extended to most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
At all these Branches a complete banking service is available and, 
in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool, its Agencies in New York and 
Hamburg, and a world-wide range of Banking correspondents. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 





For One Hundred Years the Standard Bearer 
of the British Financial Tradition in the East 


a 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT CANADA TODAY 


Canada’s Oldest Bank 


Information that really matters 
to the business man — trading 
trends, market opportunities, 
import-export requirements and 
so on—is provided by the Bank of 
Montreal. With branches 
throughout Canada and over 130 


A years’ experience of Canadian 
commercial developments, the 
V Bank offers a complete service. 

NS 


47, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Head Office : MONTREAL. 





Assets Exceed $2,300,000,000 600 Branches across Canada. 


“jacorporoted in Canada in 1817 with Limited Ligbility. 
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M | BANK MELLI 
SAFETY-FIRST IRAN 


INVESTMENT (NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
a: i a Se iies Incorporated by Law in 1927 
i 2/0 IH HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
| Wl Income Tax paid by the Society Hi | NOTE ISSUE 
Mil | Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors | CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000.000.00 


i fi subject to income tax at the standard rate | RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 460,000,000.00 
The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24%, RESERVE (Issue Dept.) NIL 


and on ordinary deposit accounts 2°,, with income tax 


| paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total Governor and Chairman of Executive Board: 
4 ; holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey { MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER., 


National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 


Society’s Investment Booklet. : HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 
i 4 Total Assets £ i 8 i . i 83,000 | Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 
| New York Representative 


ABBEY NATIONAL | One Wall Street, New York 
cate BUILDING SOCIETY aes } 
i Hh HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 CORRESPONDENTS INO IMPORTANT 


For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 








A i 


ti 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 


si 
ti 
Hl complete banking service for Foreign Exchange | 
HH i a \ i Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary | 
v i | Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran | 
deals with every description of banking business. 
| | | i Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran 


i ee 
| ‘i ; oe t TA He i ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Announcing an Intermediate 
Bonus of 













, 


PER CENT 
















T= intermediate bonus on participating 
policies has been increased from 37/6° 
to 40/-% per annum. 


This rate of bonus, if maintained, is sufficient to 
add 50%, to the face value of a policy in 21 years. 


The new rate will apply from 15th March, 1954, 
in respect of each full year’s premium due and 
paid after 15th November, 1952. 


THE STANDARD 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Yours for Life’ 


Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh ' / LONDON iad ee : 
London Office: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 eee Cas alas Caz 


e 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 








ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


NEW RECORDS ESTABLISHED 


MAINTENANCE OF HIGHLY LIQUID POSITION 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
THE 


annual general court of proprietors 
’ Royal Bank of Scotland was held in 
Ei rgh on Tuesday, March 16, 1954. His 
[he Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 
KT, PC, GCVO, LLD, governor of 
nk, presided. 


~~ 


His Grace said: 


» we last met, the bank has suffered 
oss, by death, of The Honourable 
Michael Claude’ Hamilton Bowes-Lyon, DL, 
ad been deputy-governor since January, 
We shall greatly miss him. He was 
at one of our meetings a short time 
be he died, and the news of his death 
so soon afterwards was received by us all 
with profound sorrow. 
As mentioned in their report,.the court of 
tors, in virtue of the powers conferred 
1 them by the Royal Bank of Scotland 
Act, 1873, have elected Mr Alexander Mait- 
QC, DL, to fill the vacancy. Mr 
tland, who was an ordinary director from 
June, 1928, until January 31st of last year, 
hairman of the court of directors for a 
yer of years, has also served as a director 
f our associated bank, Glyn, Mills and Com- 
f This great experience of the bank’s 
widespread business which he brings with 
} to his new office will be of inestimable 
> to us all. 


M 


¥ 


I would also like to refer to the honour of 


Knight Commander of the Most Dis- 
shed Order of St. Michael and St. 
G e conferred on Sir Francis Glyn, our 


e, and chairman of Glyn, Mills and 
ny. To him I would like to offer our 
congratulations on this recognition 
utstanding services. 
year I referred with regret to the im- 
retirement of Mr Thomson from the 
of cashier and general manager, and 
n placed on record our high apprecia- 
f his distinguished services to the bank 
pressed the hope that he might long be 
to enjoy his well-earned retirement. 
homson retired on June 30th, when 
* presentations were made to him by 
lirectors and by the staff throughout the 
, and I would like to take this opportu- 
expressing to him again our sincere 
and good wishes for the future. 


r 


sume it wili,.be.your pleasure that the 
report of the bank, and our balance 

ind profit and loss account and those 

( f associated banks, Glyn, Mills and 
( pany and. Williams Deacon’s Bank, 
ed, all of which have been circulated, 
taken as read- but, in compliance with 

st ory requirements, the auditors’ report 
to be read at this meeting, and I now 

; pon the secretary to do so, after which 


t will be available for inspection by any 
proprietor. 


ca 


DEPOSITS AND OTHER LIABILITIES 


mpared with 1952, our deposits and 

‘nces on other accounts at October, 1953, 
ved an increase of over £3 million, and 
the total of £140 million, at which they stood 
at the latter date, is a new record for us. 


he rising tendency in the aggregate 


OF SCOTTISH 


INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S REVIEW 


amount of the bank deposits of the country 
continues, and this is somewhat disquieting. 
In 1953, notwithstanding a contraction of 
somewhere in the region of £50 million in 
bank advances to the public, total deposits 
rose by more than £200 million. This was, 
however, very largely accounted for by the 
addition of some £240 million to the country’s 
gold and dollar reserves, and another com- 
pensating factor was the welcome increase in 
our industrial production during the year. 


Our notes in circulation increased by 
almost £1,500,000 over the year to a total of 
over {£12 million. Acceptances and other 
obligations record a modest decline of about 
£500,000 from the figure of £7,700,000 at 
which they stood in the previous year. 


Our capital remains unchanged at 
£4,250,000 and, as it is recommended that the 
surplus earnings be again applied to inner 
reserves, the published reserve fund will re- 
main at last year’s figure of £4,877,216. 


LIQUID ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS 


The bank’s total assets in October 
amounted to £170,500,000, also a new 
record, and the customary highly liquid posi- 
tion is fully maintained. Our cash, balances 
with the Bank of England and other banks, 
and money at call and short notice, amounted 
to over £36 million, representing slightly 
over 23 per cent of the liability to the public 
on deposit and current accounts and notes 
in circulation. Discounted bills outstanding 
amounted to just over £6,500,000, of which 
all but approximately £500,000 were British 
Government Treasury Bills. 


Our investments at £68,500,000 were £8 
million up on the figure of 1952, mainly due 
to the increase in our deposits and the reduc- 
tion of our advances, but also reflecting the 
special conditions experienced in the gilt- 
edged market in that year. The market value 
of these investments at the prices ruling on 
the date of our balance exceeded the value at 
which they stand in the balance sheet. More 
than 50 per cent of the value of our existing 
holdings of British Government securities— 
which are all dated stocks—are due to mature 
within a period of ten years. 

A reduction of approximately £2 million 
is recorded in our advances. It is a matter 
of regret to us that, because of the present 
restrictions on bank lending, we still have 
to refuse proposals for assistance which are 
sound banking transactions, but we recognise 
that the country’s financial position renders 
it necessary for us, in common with all other 
banks, to continue to give loyal support to the 
Chancellor’s directives in this matter. 


The valuation of our two subsidiary com- 
panies is unaltered. 


PROFITS 


Our. net profit for 1953 amounted to 
£621,256, an increase of approximately 
£26,000 compared with the previous year. 
This figure has been arrived at after making 
full provision for contingencies and all bad 


and doubtful debts, and after an allocation to 
the property maintenance reserve fund. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Two interim dividends were declared and 
paid at midsummer and Christmas as usual, 
and no further payment for the year is 
recommended. <The midsummer dividend 
was maintained at 8} per cent actual, but an 
increase of 1 per cent was made in the rate 
of the second interim dividend paid at 
Christmas, making the total dividend for the 
year 18 per cent as compared with 17 per 
cent, the rate paid in the previous year and 
indeed since 1927. The directors consider 
that this modest increase is more than fully 
justified, 

Contributions of the usual amounts have 
been made to the staff pension fund and the 
staff widows’ fund, and it is proposed that 
the balance of £110,507 be carried to inner 
reserves. 


THE THREE BANKS 


As in former years, the accounts of our 
associated banks, Glyn, Mills and Co. and 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited, which 
have already been submitted at their annual 
general meetings, are included in our report 
in order to present a complete picture of the 
bank’s financial position. The directors have 
for long recognised the desirability of pre- 
senting a consolidated.balance sheet, but, for 
the reasons stated in the note annexed to our 
balance sheet, this has hitherto been con- 
sidered impracticable. Further consideration 
is now being given to this whole question, 
and, if arrangements can be made to bring 
the financial year of each of the banks into 
line, it is the directors’ intention to present 
to you a consolidated: balance sheet at this 
time next year. 

Before I go on to deal with other matters, 
I feel it fitting that I should make reference 
to the Coronation of Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth, which to us all must have been the 
most outstanding event of the year. The 
loyal sentiments which were aroused by the 
ceremony, in which by means of modern 
science, so many of her subjects were able 
to feel they were participating, and the 
subsequent visits of Her Majesty to the 
various parts of her realm, show clearly the 
fundamental unity of her people. 


Since I addressed you a year ago the 
economic situation has taken a turn for the 
better in many respects, but we still have 
a long uphill task in front of us before we 
can face the future with any great degree of 
confidence. I have already referred to the 
improvement which took place in our gold 
and dollar reserves during the year and, while 
this is encouraging, these reserves are not 
yet at a level which would support full 
sterling convertibility in present conditions. 
Convertibility, however, is one of the primary 
aims of our present policy and we must con- 
tinually strive towards it. At the same time, 
we must take good care not to risk a repeti- 
tion of the experiences of 1947, and it is 
therefore imperative that no decisive step be 
taken before sufficient reserves and the other 
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necessary conditions have been attained. 
Considerable hope was placed by us on the 
United States Randall Commission in the 
expectation that its report would bring about 
some relaxation of those restrictions which 
operate so much against an increase in our 
trade with that country. The Commission’s 
report has somewhat dimmed our hopes and, 
while it would be wrong to strike at this 
stage a too pessimistic note about the out- 
come, it does not seem as if we shall derive 
much benefit from the rather mild recom- 
mendations of the Commission. We must, 
therefore, and particularly in view of increas- 
ing German and Japanese competition, im- 
prove our competitive power, for this is the 
surest way by which we shall be able to secure 
exports and so enable us to procure those 
imports of food and raw materials necessary 
for the standard of living which we enjoy 
ind all wish to maintain. It would be 
disastrous if, by a continuing stream of wage 
advances, we priced ourselves out of our 
export markets. With all the factors, except 
salaries and wages, which go to make up the 
cost of living now on a more even keel, is it 
too much to hope that in thgse also we may 

approaching a period of reasonable 
stability 2 The almost parallel lines on any 
graph comparing the increase in prices and 
wages should surely be enough to bring home 
to us all, most forcibly, the basic distinction 
between “money incomes” and “ real 
and convince us that no lasting 
improvement in our standard of living can 
be achieved without increased efficiency and 
in increased rate of productivity. 


” 
mroomes 
incomes, 


It is also essential that we should devote 
an increasing proportion of our resources to 
the provision of new capital investment, and 
for this increased savings are vitally necessary. 
The traditional “ saver,” who in the past was 
the chief provider of risk capital, has all but 
disappeared. Inflation and heavy taxation 
are mainly responsible for this, and I am sure 
that if the Chancellor were able to. offer 
some relief in the great burden of taxation in 
his next Budget the savings figures, which 
have shown up rather better in recent months, 
would still further improve. 


SCOTTISH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


Turning now to the state of industry and 
commerce in Scotland, I feel that there are 
good grounds for reasonable pride in the past 
years achievements. The level of employ- 
ment, while continuing to be a little below 
the figure for the United Kingdom as a whole, 

relatively satisfactory, but there are ten- 
dencies which give cause for concern. Coal 
production, on which so much of our 
economy depends, is not showing the increase 
we expected, having regard to the mechanisa- 
tion installed in the pits and substantial 
capital expenditure in other directions. 


Shipbuilding and our other heavy indus- 
tries continue at a high level of production, 
but order books are running down and the 
falling off in this respect is a danger signal. 
It clearly points to the need for every effort 
being made in these industries, as indeed in 
all others, to keep our prices on a keen com- 
petitive basis. 


The Scottish Council (Development and 
Industry) continues to do good work in 
obtaining new orders for Scottish industry 
and in attracting new industries to achieve a 
greater diversity of gur economy. Much has 
already been done in this direction, and it is 
pleasing to hear of the satisfaction which has 
been expressed about the quality of Scottish 
labour. We hope that many more enterprises 
from the other side of the Atlantic will there- 
by be encouraged and attracted to join those 
already here, and most welcome they will be. 


I would like here to refer to the continued 
high exports to America of Scotch whisky, 
and also of our Scottish woollen products 
from the borders and elsewhere. Both these 
industries deserve the thanks of all of us for 


their great contribution to the dollar position. 


The Scottish council are promoting another 
Scottish Industries Exhibition which will be 
held in Glasgow from September 2nd to 18th 
of this year. The promoters claim that it will 
be not only a trade fair comparable with any 
of the great international trade fairs but also 
a pageant of Scottish mdustry, and I com- 
mend it to you who are present and also to 
the wider audience whom my words might 
reach through the press. 


AGRICULTURE 


The past year has been a reasonably satis- 
factory one for our agricultural industries. 
There has, however, been brought into sharp 
relief the problems which lie ahead now that 
food rationing and price control are coming 
to an end. In the future, Government 
assistance will be shown as a cost of 
Government support to British agriculture 
and not, as it has been in recent years, as a 
cost of living subsidy to the consumer and, 
with some British farm prices higher than 
world prices, we must expect this item of 
our national expenditure to be scrutinised 
with a very critical eye. Nevertheless, I am 
sure that farmers can face the future with 
reasonable confidence. It has been repeatedly 
stated by the Government that it is their 
intention to encourage and support maximum 
food production at home, and sufficient incen- 
tives to this end must always be given. In 
return, farmers must make the fullest possible 
use of our land resources, and it can be no 
part of Government policy to support the 
easy-going or inefficient farmer. 


Meat marketing is proving a_ thorny 
problem, but it is hoped an efficient and 
workable system may soon be found, safe- 
guarding the interests of both producer and 
consumer. There must be some difficulties 
in the first period of decontrol and deration- 
ing, but these can be overcome with goodwill 
on the part of all the interests concerned. 


CHAIRMAN’S OVERSEAS TOUR 


Mr Murray, our chairman of directors, has 
recently returned from an extensive tour of 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada, where 
he had an opportunity of meeting many of 
the leading bankers and business men in 
those countries. 


Unfortunately, between Australia and 
Canada Mr Murray developed pneumonia, so 
that his Canadian tour was seriously cur- 
tailed, and he was only able to visit Toronto 
and Montreal. 


I feel sure that, as a result of the chair- 
man’s tour, the very cordial and friendly 
relationship which exists between us and our 
friends in the countries which he visited has 
been further cemented and improved. 

I also was fortunate to meet many leading 
bankers and business men, mostly Scottish 
Canadians, during a short private visit to 
Canada at the end of November. 


TRIBUTE TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF 


The staff continue to give their usual loyal 
and efficient service in the affairs of the bank, 
and the directors desire to place on record 
their sincere appreciation of the valued ser- 
vices rendered by Mr Watt and Mr Ballan- 
tyne the general managers, the other officials 
and staff at head office, London City and 
West End offices, Glasgow, Dundee, Aber- 
deen and all the other branches. 


APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS 


I now beg to propose that the report, 
containing a statement of the accounts and 
balance sheets, be approved. 


The report was approved, and’ the 
governor, deputy-governor, extraordinary 


directors and the retiring ordinary director 
were re-elected. : 
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BIRMINGHAM & DISTRIC; 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED INCOME 


The seventieth annual general meeting 
this company was held on March lLéth 
London. Mr J. S. Wills, who presided 
the absence abroad of the chairman 
managing director, Mr H. C. Drayton, in 
course of his speech, said: 


The income from our associated c 
panies is very slightly up and that from 
general investments rather more so, the | 
of £561,000 being some £24,000 in ex 
of that of last year. Your board are api 
recommending a dividend of 20 per cent 
the ordinary stock. 


IMPROVED NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The past year has been chiefly notable | 
the continued and steady improvement in 
economy of this country. The gold 
dollar reserves of the sterling area have 
creased during the twelve months end 
February 28, 1954, by $480 million, 
above all there have been further relaxati 
in the controls which had been with us si: 
the end of the last war. Of particular inte: 
to this company are the new directions 
the Capital Issues Committee to enable 
vestment and unit trusts more easily to ra 
capital. Also, in the matter of investm 
abroad, controls have been eased to ensu 
that at least some British capital can part 
pate in the growing economies of overs 
countries. The easing of the regulatio: 
relating to the investment of funds in Can 
is a case in point; unfortunately a bela: 
relaxation, but nevertheless very welcom 
when one considers the immense possibil:t: 
of that country. 


Our associated omnibus company, 
“ Midland Red,” is a considerable source 
revenue to us and we view their future w 
confidence. Here, though, I feel I must on 
again register my protest against the pe 
and discriminatory tax on motor fuel. 
seems to me to be inexplicable that 
industry vitally necessary for our econon 
well-being as an exporting nation sho 
suffer an impost which adds so conside: 
to the cost of our national products. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


With regard to the prospects for 
coming year, I feel that I must spe 
cautiously, as so many factors seem to 
warring against one another. On the 
hand, international relations seem to be | 
strained, or—shall I say—less likely to le 
to unfortunate “incidents”; plans for d 
veloping the Commonwealth and backw:: 
areas arising out of the Colombo Plan sho 
by now be well advanced ; and the abnorm 
conditions resulting from the “ Korea: 
war have largely been eradicated. 


On the other hand, however, more inte 
sive competition in markets in which Brit 
exporters have had since the war, more 
less a free hand, increased consumer res! 
ance, and above all the failure of the Sou 
American countries to put their finances 
order all operate against the economic Pp! 
gress of this country. British industrialis 
face many difficult problems today but 
myself feel that, given a free hand, and () 
resources, they will find their own solution 


~ So far as this company is concerned, 

do not think there -will be any remarkab 

change in income but I shall be disappointe.: 
if we are unable to lay before you accoun'> 
as favourable as those before you now. 


The report was adopted. 
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sctors now submit to the Proprietors Group Accounts comp1 { e Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account of The Royal Bank of Scotland as 
. and the Balance Sheets and Profit and Loss Accounts of its Sut idiary Companies, Glyn, Mills & Co. and Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited as at 
Da Roya. BANK OF Scott AND for the year to 10th October, 53 r iding for taxation and making transfers to 
nance mesarve and to Reserves for Contingencies, ¢ ( hich Re ves for Contingencies provisions have been made for 
i tful debts and fluctuations in the value of Invest: . 7 {621,256 10 3 
i at rate of 8§ per cent. actual paid at Midsummer, 1953, re j : a ; {361,250 0 0 j 
Pas 162,562 10 0 
; ; , ; — ——— {198,687 10 0 
e of 9} per cent. actual paid at Christmas, 1953, r ] ; gi te {403,750 0 0 
lax ee 181,687 10 0 
- ——— 272062 10 0 
| Staff Pension Fund 75.000 0 0 
to Staff Widows’ Fund 15.000 0 0 
Reserves 110,506 10 3 
—— {621,256 10 3 
Fund is £4,877,216 Nee ae 
of 18 per cent. per aving already bee d, t I t ! t nd any her dividend for the year. 
of the Bank’s quot its at 10t ber, 199 t V h the pear im the xed Balance Sheet. The Bank’s holdings 
nt Securities cor ‘ rely of dated St 
record with deep re t th tt i H Mich D.L., w id been Deputy-Governor since January, 1950. In 
onferred upon them by the Royal Bank 873 d Mr. Alexander Maitland, Q.C., D.L., as Deputy-G« vernor of the 
Arthur Thomson, D.L., Cashier and G l t fifty vear f highly valued service. The Directors appointed Mr. 
Watt and Mr. Walter Robert Bal f \ t | n ers and General Managers. 
the Deputy-Governor, the Extraord i s ( y b tor (Mr. Kenneth Murray, W.S.) retire at this time and are eligible 
record with regret the death of Mr. S..W. M 11 4 tor the Bank e 1940. To fill the vacancy the Directors appointed 
, C.A., of Messrs. Maxtone Gra 1&S co ae with Mr. James Haldane, C.A. 
and Mr. Pearson are wil / » cont l i ad t Section 159 of the Companies Act, 1948, 
By Order of the Court of Directors, 
W. A. WATT, Cashiers and 
i February, 1954. W. R. BALLANTYNE, f General Managers. 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, I0th OCTOBER, 1953. 
Authorised and Issued t * : oe ; 7 : ‘ {4,250,000 
FUND : . . 44,877,216 
—————— £9,127,216 
m ‘ eas ‘ ian . ‘ oan ‘ eon ‘a aet eéa 12,091,939 
) Accounts including Reserves and Prov r r ( gencies and Tax n : a , .. 140,285,238 
ristmas 1953, less Income Tax a 222,062 
Subsidiary Companies Rea! 1,600,358 
—— 342,107,658 
Acceptances, Confirmed Credits and other ‘ g oe 7,254,620 
Williams Deacon's Bank Ltd. and Girn, Mills & Co. have bee ke R ] Bank of i profit only to the extent of the Dividends declared. 
" es are non-trading and have made neither ay fit t . € Oth © ber ’ 
Ralances have been converted ir Sterling at the rates « © { oO 9 
a made for taxation on all profits to date 
Statement required by the Kiat Sehe f the ¢ nies Act. 1948 
f the Bank have, in terms of Section 153 (1) of the Companies Ac 4 vestig he possibility of making the financial year of each of the Subsidiaries co- 
sas De ber each year, and it is considered tmpracticable te alter this arrange- 
“ Saturday of October, and any alteration in this long-established and eonvenient 
are satisfied that the foregoing considerations constitate good reasons for 
ration in the financial years of the Bank or of the Subsidiaries. 
Davip F. LANnDALE, W. A. Warr, Cashiers and 
ELGIN, Directors. W. R. BaLtantyne, \ General Managers. -_ 
J. H. Ricnarpson, £170,581, 433 


ASSETS: 
Notes and Batances with the Bank of Engl: 


and CHegues in course of collection on, other |! 
Call and Short Notice 


+} 





; 
' 
‘ 
' 
The practice of the Subsidiaries has been to make up their A t t Sist Decer 
it Bank of Scotland haa, since 1579, made up its Accounts at y on the secor atu 
i volve administrative difficulties in the conduct of the Bank's affairs. The Directors 
r 
ilies . . . 
ep—at cost—Terminable Corporation Mortgages 
i 
| 





{18,238,258 
6,449,399 
11,435,000 


British Isle 





Ntreo (including {6,175,000 British Treasury Bills) . . . 6,706,862 
it or under market value Y be 
Government Securities and Securities guarantees d by British Government 67,183,128 
ion and Colonial Government Securities, and Corp« on Stock 723,253 
Sente 191,398 
§79,520 
111,506,818 
to Customers and other Accounts, Jess provision for bad i 1 debt 44,175, 189 
ot Customers for Acceptances, Confirmed Credits and other UObhgatior per niva ° 7,254,620 
Torat CuRRENT ASSETS eee oes ose oes 162,936,627 
Y COMPANIES: ae ee 
icon’s Bank Ltd. Shares—1,562,500 “A” Shares of £5 each, {1 paid, and 312,500 “B” Shares of {1 each, fully paid ... a 5,893,750 
« Co. £1,060,000 Stock—a company incorporated with unln abilit ‘e shin eee 
MPANIES (are limited by Guarantee and have no Assets o1 Liat te ese 253,821 
by Subsidiary Companies “ 09,56 a 
en — 6,147,571 
STMENT : pee 
{ Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd.—333 Shares of £1,000 each, £500 paid oes “* “oe 166,500 
(S: Bank Property, partly yielding rent, at cost, Jess amounts written off ose ove oss ~ eas eee eco 1,390,735 
{170,581,433 
ee ae 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 10th October, 1953. 
Maintenance Reserve Account Sed oat . ; : ; 
Fund : ; 675.000 By Profit for the Year after providing for taxation and making transfers 
vs’ Fund 15.000 to Property Maintenance Reserve and to Reserves for Contingencies, 
; a 110.507 out of which Reserves for Contingencies provisions Bave 
M dsuthimer 1953 less Income Tax 198.687 been made for all bad and doubtful debts and fluctuations 
Christinas 1953. less Income Tax ... 222 O62 in the vae of Investments ‘aid io sas Si «. £621,256 
£621,256 £621,256 
” Emoluments— iS. 
ammount of Directors’ Fees... “2 Of these amounts there are included in the Accounts of the Subsidiary 
‘aiount of other Emoluments one ose 15,686 Companies sums amounting, im all, to {27,465 (1952, £26,406). 
other than as a Director see oa iti sis 4,000 


£47,434 






















have obtained all the information and explanations whieh to the best of 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


ks s adequate for the purposes of our awit have been received from Branches not visited by us. 


our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of eur Andit. Te our opinion proper beoks of account have been kept 


far as appears from our examination of those books, and proper return 


t« 


the explanations given to us, the said aceounts give the informatic 


e and fair view in t . 8s f the state of the Bank's affairs at 10th Oc 
in the case of the Balance Sheet 0 ¢ the Roval Bank of Scotlan< 


have examined the Group Accounts (comprising the above Balance Sheet o 


e examined the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account which are ta " 
m required by the Companies Act, 


agreement with the books of account and returns of the Bank. In our opinion and to the best of our information and 
1948, in the manner se required, and on the basis authorised by the Act for a banking company 
tober. 1953, and in the case of the Punfit and Loas Account of the profit for the year ended on that date. 

i as at 10th October, 1953, and the annexed Balance Sheets of ite Subsidiaries, Glyn, Milla & Co, 
of the Banks dealt with thereby, which accounta, with the exception of the Royal Bank of Seotland, have net 


tk 








‘ros Deacon's Bank Ltd., both t Slst December, 1953) with the audited accounts . ° ‘ ; 
ed by us, Subject to the foregoing, ie our optaion, the said Group Accounts have been properly prepared in accordance with the provisions uf the Companies Act, 1948, and, on the 


¢ a true and fair view of the state of affairs and of the profit of the Royal Bauk of Scotland and its Subsidiaries. 


ist February, 1954. 


JAMES HALDANE, C.A., Anditer. 


+H, ©. G. M. PEARSON, C.A., Auditer. 
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Subscribed Capital ... 
Paid-up Capital 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd March, 1866 


ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA, 29th SEPTEMBER, 1363 


£4,562,500 
£2,281,250 


HEAD 


1952 
£ £ £ 
CAPITAL 
Authorised and Subseribed 
182.500 Shares of E25 each 4,562,500 4,562,500 
LT — 
Paid-up £12 10s. per Share 2,281,250 2,281,250 
RESERVE FUNDS 
Including Share Premium 
\ yvunt £1,128,750 — 3,675,000 3,675,000 
(1952—£1,128,750) 
PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 
Is inappropriated 275,496 274,980 
6,231,746 6,231,230 
RRENT LIABILITIES, 
PROVISIONS AND 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 
Cu ul Accou 
id | mm | 
n | value 
{ i ) pr 
>a y ea for 
3 _.. 80.633.364 $9,004,213 
~ Deposits... 22,930,054 21,927,618 
\ » Keak 
2 O50 } », 864,042 
l I sTO0,875 740,663 
B 1,985,116 1,584,541 
Customers 938,305 1,010,296 
Ir 1; 
fax fo > 
i 1 D> 
Ly 100,375 95,812 


é ea ge 
7. © A« 
* i. p 

i } a Ky 
Rast A an Shil 

xeha ruling ; 
We have ob 


proper books of account have been kept by the Bank so far 
ceived from Branches not visited by us. 


have been re 


sist December, 


We have also examined the annexed Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account of the Bank and its Subsidiaries dealt with thereby 
In our opinion such Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account have been properly prepe'ed 

1948, in the manner thereby authorised for Banking Companies and, on this basis, give @ 
nianher therein indicated of the Bank and its Subsidiaries so far as concerns members of ' 


with the audited accounts of those Companies. 
trem such accounts in accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act. 
and fair view of the state of affairs and of the protit ascertained in the 
National Bank of India, Limited. 


LONDON, Oh Marc 


109,908 542 


£116,140,288 £123,458,4185 


a f rr i ! 
£7.97 , , ' 
alr a Ry» gMara ‘ 
r ary irs it 
and I ea ha t i 
Indian J Gd. pe Ru 
‘ id. per Pakistan I a £1 per 
and oth e t the rates 
ist December, 19 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1953 


Reserve Funds... su 
Number of Shareholders ... 


OFFICE: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash on Hand, at Call and 
Short Notice, and at 
Bankers ... wits ae 
Investments at under Mar- 
ket Value :— 
British Government and 
other Securities quoted 
Stock 
..- 11,319,563 


Indian, Pakistan and Cey- 


on the London 


Exchange 
lon Government and 
other Rupee Securities 
quoted on overseas 
Stock Exchanges 10,989,062 
East African Government 

Securities amounting to 

£1,048,575 


unquoted 


other 
Investments 


and 
1,070,824 
Bills of Exchange, including 
Treasury Bills ied 
Advances, Loans Receivable 
and other sums due to the 
Bank int ‘as 
Customers for Acceptances 
per Contra 


eee 


Total Current Assets : 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES— 
Shares at cost less amounts 
... 1,450,000 


written off 
Amounts due... 


| FIXED ASSETS— 

; 

gank Premises, Property 
and Furniture at cost, 


| 
} 
| 
} 


less amounts written off 





N. 
D. A. DEELEY, Accountant. 


J. K. MICHIE 
W. H. MILES 
E. J. MACKENZIE HAY 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS 


tained all the information and explanations whic 


>) 


“A, 1954. 


h to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit. 
‘8 appears from our examination of those books and proper Returns adequate for the purposes of our * 1b 
; We have examined the above Balance Sheet which is in agreement with the books of account and Returns. 
opinion and to the best of our information and according to the explanations given to us the said Balance Sheet gives the information re i 
iM48, in the manner thereby authorised for Banking Companies and on such basis the Balance Sheet give 
LY: 


a BROTHERS 


bss 159,770 


W. CHISHOLM, General Manager. 


s a true and fair view of the state of the Bank’s affairs a+ 4% 


A. BROWNE & CO. 
Chartered Accountants. 









£3,675,000 
3,034 























16,778,011 20,345 ; 
11,483,485 

9,876,253 

991.488 





23,379,449 





25,865,761 






45,864,249 63,317 






938,205 1,01 






112,825,675 









1,609,770 








1,704,843 1,961,998 





£116,140,288 £123,458,/15 






Directors. 






Ta our op 







In out 
406 






quired by the Companies 









& CO. } Auditors. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY FIGURES, DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


MR J. K. MICHIE’S STATEMENT 


annual general meeting of the 
N Bank of India, Limited, will be held 
| 6th in London. 
lowing are extracts from the circu- 
lat ement by the chairman, Mr J. K. 
M relating to the accounts for the year 


iwhout 1953 the world continued to 

st if haltingly and painfully, towards 

natural balance in the conduct of 

onal commerce and in this country 

{ vement has been assisted by the 

decontrol of certain imports, the gradual 

( ling of consumer goods, and the 
: of terminal markets. 

ic other hand, some primary producer 

still hold the view that by bulk 


si through government controlled bodies 
than by using marketing systems 
through which sellers and buyers would be 

touch, they can sell their produce 
more effectively and at the same time ration 


les in accordance with their views 
of rnational values. Generally speaking 


bulk selling flourishes only in a _ sellers’ 
market and temporarily anyhow these condi- 
tions have disappeared. But the greatest 


ng obstacle to the free flow of inter- 
| trade undoubtedly is the absence of 
free convertibility of currencies. 


AN UNEASY YEAR 


3, therefore, was an uneasy year, though 

v ertain bright spots in our particular 
eographical field, and I am pleased that 
ible to show figures which, while 

ed both in respect of balance sheet totals 
profits, are nevertheless satisfactory. 


— 


ing to the accounts for 1953, the total 
of the consolidated balance sheet shows a 
tion of £7,014,168 to £136,452,974. The 
relating to the National Bank of India, 
Limited, alone has fallen by £7,318,127 occa- 
$ i entirely by a drop in total deposits 
which was accompanied by a corresponding 
outstanding advances. After making 
full provision for taxation and other neces- 
sary reservations net profits are £376,266, a 
reduction of £5,178 as compared with 1952 


DIVIDEND DECISION 


decided to continue for 1953 our 

ent rate of dividend distribution of 16 per 
cent. I wish to point out, however, that 
On 4 pre-profits tax basis this costs practically 


0 per cent. While over the war years 
our shareholders suffered less than most in 
Huctuating dividends and consequently in 
temporarily rgduced share values, we are 
nevertheless very conscious of their loyal 
ee of our dividend policy since then. 


re also aware that certain aspects of our 
Capital structure are out of line with modern 
heeds and practice, and we are proposing at 
an extraordinary general meeting which will 
immediately follow the annual general meet- 
ing to ask you to pass certain resolutions. 


mH 
i} 


,. nese measures have two purposes, the 
‘ist to take our shares out of what is known 


as the “heavy” category and so encourage 

the smaller investor, the second to bring the 

“apita: more into line with realities while 

Maintaining an adequate reserve fund. 

be you know, the expenses of running a 
< 


: ‘ess continually tend to rise ; then com- 
- ne all our areas is steadily increasing; 
anc lastly, in this uncertain world it would 


Most injudicious of me to make any firm 
Prophecy of what will be done or of what 


will be possible some months from now ; but 
in putting before you these proposals in 
regard to our capital we do it in the hope 
that there will be some increase in the 
amount to be distributed to the shareholders. 
I do not, however, encourage any expectation 
of the same rate being maintained on the 
increased capital. 


GRINDLAYS BANK 


Grindlays Bank, Limited, shows a smaller 
profit for 1953. They are opening in the 
Rhodesias and that means an increase in 
expenses which will not be balanced by 
revenue until the new branches are more 
firmly established. 

Our Finance and Development Cor- 
poration continues to expand its business on 
sound lines. 


A special feature of our expansion has 
been the long-delayed opening of our West 
End branch at 13 St. James’s Square, which 
started business on December 7th. I under- 
stand the improved facilities thus afforded to 
our trustee and income tax departments are 
appreciated by our customers and a steadily 
increasing number of our overseas clients 
will doubtless use St. James’s Square for their 
ordinary business, Our staff will welcome 
any shareholder or customer who wishes to 
see this ‘ine office. 


INDIA 


The outstanding achievement by India in 
1953 was the increase by 5 million tons in her 
food production. This has been the result 
of nation-wide efforts begun some years ago 
and pursued with vigour, coupled with the 
end of a series of poor monsoons particularly 
in Southern India. This does not mean she 
has achieved self-sufficiency, for it is esti- 
mated that this increase hardly meets the 
needs of her present population on the basis 
of 1939 consumption per capita, but but- 
tressed by her purchase of rice from Burma, 
it at least puts her in a position in which 
she can buy further requirements at her own 
tume. 


Generally speaking, India has had a satis- 
factory year, above all in the remarkable 
change for the better in the fortunes of her 
tea industry. A year ago it was just emerg- 
ing from a crisis and prices were rising. 
Since then the rise has been almost continu- 
ous, and as I write Indian “common” teas 
are being sold in London at 4s. 4}d. per 
pound against 2s. 9}d. a year ago and a 
depression “low” of 1s. 6d. (in September, 
1952). As the statistical position appears to 
be strong there is good reason to be quietly 
confident of a continuance of good returns, 
though costs of production are on the up- 
grade. As is not unnatural, this condition of 
semi-scarcity has benefited common. and 
medium quality teas much more than it has 
the higher grades. 


A DEVELOPMENT AND FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Among Government projects it has been 
announced that a Development and Finance 
Corporation is shortly to be formed and it is 
understood the Corporation will be supported 
by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Its function will be to 
develop industries for which sufficient private 
capital is not forthcoming. 


We welcome sound ventures of this kind, 
for, particularly when capital is shy as it 1s 





in India at the moment, they fill a distinct 
gap. 


At times it has been suggested that banks 
should undertake finance of this nature and 
the original German system, whereby the 
banks invested directly in industry and had 
nominees on company boards, is sometimes 
quoted as a pattern. I do not think the 
experience of the German banks was 
particularly happy and the position of being 
simultaneously part owner and banker is a 
distinctly invidious one, not only in itself, 
but vis-d-vis other constituents; but the 
overriding objection is that a bank’s deposits 
are largely “at call” and for that reason 
alone it is quite wrong to commit them to 
long-term capital investment. 

The Finance Minister has just presented 
his Budget in which he proposes no new 
direct taxes but takes the bold step of budget- 
ing for a deficit of £187,500,000 (capital 
expenditure is estimated at £296,250,000) 
partly because in his words “the period of 
inflationary stresses is now well behind us.” 
This is a welcome reassurance. 


PAKISTAN 


Most recent figures show that Pakistan 
after some travail has again achieved a 
favourable balance of trade. Because the 
effort was somewhat long delayed the methods 
perforce had to be drastic. Imports were 
cut to the bone and duties on luxuries much 
increased. Concurrently there has been no 
disposition to withhold from world markets 
supplies of her available prodwcts, principally 
cotton and jute, and her available resources 
have continued to be invested in textile and 
jute mills and other industries which are now 
steadily going into production. In manu- 
factured jute goods Pakistan aims at a total 
production of 200,000 tons by 1956. They 
also hope to replace by local production 
their present considerable imports of textiles. 


A better monsoon should ease Pakistan’s 
food position which is her principal pre- 
occupation on the economic side. Altogether 
the picture is a brighter one than it was 
possible to present a year ago. 


Unfortunately, the flow of trade between 
India and Pakistan remains weak and there 
are many mutual questions still awaiting 
settlement. 


BURMA 


Burma had a somewhat mixed year. The 
Government has made great strides in ex- 
tending “law and order” and deriving from 
that the cultivation of rice increased consider- 
ably. 1953 also saw the initiation of many 
capital projects which over a period of years 
will cost large sums in foreign currencies, 
These projects are largely designed to in- 
crease production and generally to make the 
country more self-supporting. It is good to 
see that the improvement of Rangoon and 
other ports and of inland water and other 
transport is high on the list, for these are 
urgent measures if her increased surpluses 
are to be exported. 


The source of the money needed to finance 
these schemes must come mainly from 
Burma’s rice exports for which, until a year 
ago, she was realising high and increasing 
prices. Since then, however, the trend of 


world rice markets has been reversed, and 
until quite recently Burma was the possessor 
of an unsold balance from the 1952-53 crop 
of about 750,000 tons. The bulk of this has 
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now been sold to India though much of it 
has still to be shipped. 


CEYLON 


The Government has grappled manfully 
with the twin problems of her external 
balance of payments and her internal budget 
solvency and in 1953 had the help of 
buoyant tea prices and a steady yield from 
ubber under her barter agreement with 
‘hina, but prices of her other main products, 
copra and coconut oil, have fallen steeply. 
Indirect aid will come this year through 
the fall in the cost of rice imports, a saving 
which may well total over £5 million over 


the year 


~ 


Economic help in the form of loans is 
likelw to be afforded from both the USA and 
the UK to assist Ceylon to complete certain 
capital projects on which she has embarked, 
and a continuance of a sound budgetary 
policy will I am sure bring back her finances 


to equilibrium. 


ie 


As India is doing, Ceylon also hopes soon 
to have a Development Corporation from 
which funds will be available for sound in- 
dustrial development; but as with India, 
Ceylon’s major problem is a rapidly rising 
population and a much less rapidly increasing 
food production. 


THE “COLOMBO PLAN” 


To the benefit of all four countries which 
I have mentioned, the “ Colombo Plan ” con- 
tinues to function with growing momentum 
and increasing sums are being spent, supplied 
partly by the countries themselves and partly 
by the UK, the USA, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Very rightly agriculture and electric power 
are two first priorities and encouraging pro- 
gress has been made in both fields, but much 
more is wanted both in money, that is, 
internal savings and external aid, and in 
human effort including considerable tech- 
nical assistance from outside sources, if the 
programme is to achieve and maintain the 
reguired momentum and results. 


CONVERTIBILITY OF STERLING 


After dealing with conditions in East 
Africa and other countries in which the 
Bank carries on business, he continued: 
A subject and a query never far from the 
minds of bankers and business men is con- 
vertibility of sterling—when and how—and 
possibilities have had considerable dis- 
ssion, for about the desirability there is 
livergence of opinion. In my opening 


marks I said something of the advantages 
would accrue to international trading. 
Every shipowner, I am sure wishes to see 
mnvertibility and every primary producer 
yuld wish to see it, 

We are told we are creeping nearer to the 
goal by achieving a more favourable balance 
in gold and dollars but the “ powers that be ” 
ire shy of committing themselves beyond 
hat—why ? I also believe that “ converti- 
vility ” unless it is total is of little use to us. 
I do not believe that a currency—any more 
than a man—can function happily or effec- 
tively half slave and half free and currencies 
have a way of escaping when there have to 
be bars, for money has a liquid character 
and like water somehow contrives to find its 
own level. My belief is that we shall get 
convertibility at no early date, my hope that 
it will be possible sooner than I expect. 


Again I wish to express sincere thanks to 
a loyal and enthusiastic staff. I personally 
have met a great many of them and know 
they have a keen interest and great pride in 
the bank. 


Finally, with such a management and staff 
and our resources and organisation behind 


them, I look forward to the immediate future 
with confidence. 


1 


T 
} 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
NEW SAVINGS OF £5,879,464 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of the shareholders of the Scottish Amicable 
Building Society was held in Edinburgh, on 
Monday, March 15, 1954. The Rt Hon 
Lord Inverclyde, KStJ, DL, president, 
occupied the chair. After welcoming the 
shareholders and thanking them for their 
attendance, the president, in the course of 
his speech, said: 

Despite the continued state of tension in 
world affairs, during the past year one 
seemed to sense a gradual and slightly more 
cheerful tone prevailing throughout the 
country than has been apparent for many 
years. Irrespective of world affairs, there is 
one subject which is always of general 
interest—not more so in any country than in 
Britain—and that is Housing. 


I do not think there is one amongst us 
who does not wish to see all classes satisfac- 
torily housed; because of that general 
feeling, Her Majesty’s Government, although 
they have created a housing record, have 
shown that they appreciate there is a need 
for a change in their future housing policy. 
Their declaration that they would be pre- 
pared to permit the building of-new houses 
for owner occupation has been welcomed, 
not only by those who for so many years 
have wished to become owner occupiers, but 
by those who for so many years have been 
gravely concerned at the cost of housing sub- 
sidies. 

The president stressed that the people who 
wished to do so, should have the opportunity 
of providing a house for themselves. The 
housing industry surely should respond to 
the Secretary of State’s appeal and build 
soundly constructed houses of the smaller 
type—to suit the income of people with £8 
to £10 weekly. There is already evident a 
very pleasing tendency for this type of house 
to cost less. 


A SLOGAN—WORK AND SAVE 


_ The president continued—savings are of 
‘rst importance to our country—as impor- 
tant now as at any time during the war years 
—and capital is vital for the development of 
industry not only in this country but in our 
Empire. If, in the years which lie ahead, 
people would adopt as their slogan “ Work 
and Save,” I feel there would be a revival 
of hope and confidence which would result 
in our working together in the rebuilding of 
our country’s prosperity. 


In this connection, it is gratifying to find 
that so far as this society is concerned, there 
1S an increase in share investments and 
deposits for the past year of £1,391,871. 


When I first became associated with this 
Society in 1941, then as trustee, the total 
assets were £5,390,500: today the assets 
total £20,783,266. This is an achievement 
which is very gratifying to all of us. You will 
not, however, desire me to dwell on this but 
rather to make some reference to the results 
of the past year. 

New investments during the year 
amounted to £5,879,464. The sum advanced 
during the year amounted to £2,661,876. 
Mortgage assets now total £15,685,492, show- 
ing a net increase of £698,751. 


At this point I should like to compliment 
our borrowers on the manner in which they 
have fulfilled their obligations. It is interest- 
ing to note that against mortgages of 
£15,683,235, borrowers’ interest in arrear 
and interest accrued at the end of the 
financial year amounted to only £2,257. 
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The total assets, as I have said, amou 
£20,783,266, an increase of £1,494,08. 


IMPRESSIVE LIQUID ASSETS 


Investments are in trustee securities 
chased at par or under, which, togethe: 
cash at bank, amount to £4,743,712, ec 
lent to 24.1 per cent of the total 
standing at the credit of shareholde: 
depositors. Office premises stand 
balance sheet at £236,666 against a con 
tive valuation of £600,000. 


After placing £5,000 to depreciatio: 
profits available for allocation amou: 
£460,680 14s. 10d. as against £429,878 7 
for the previous year. The directors, 
placing £77,000 to reserve funds, equi 
to 16.7 per cent of the divisible p: 
recommend allocating interest to unadva 
shareholders at the rate of 24 per cent (in 
tax paid) for the year ended January 15, | 
leaving a balance of £28,319 9s. 9d. 
carried forward. 


The President stated that these fig 
were very impressive and showed ex 
ordinary progress and development, ret! 
ing a most successful year. 


It is obvious that the investors ret. 


to 


absolute confidence in the Society and, from 


the report just submitted, it is also obvio 
that a substantial number of friends ha 
been acquired as new investors ar 


. borrowers. 


In moving that the annual report an 


accounts be adopted, Lord Inverclyde paid 


tribute to the management and staff for ' 
efficient manner in which. they have carr 
out their respective duties. 


Mr John Cameron, DSC, DL, LLD, © 
Dean of Faculty, a trustee, seconded 1! 


motion and the report was unanimous! 
adopted. ' 





EASTBOURNE MUTUAI 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ASSETS EXCEED £6 MILLION 


The seventy-seventh annual general me 
ing of the Eastbourne Mutual Bu! 
Society was held on March 17th at ! 
bourne. 


Mr Laurence A. Caffyn (the chairman 
the course of his speech, said: It has a! 
been my pleasure at these meetings to 
you of the growth and stability of the So: 
and this year is no exception. The fi 
this year are as encouraging as ever. 


The total assets of the Society 
increased by £471,000. This increase |s 
a record, but the total assets of the So 
as at December 31, 1953, are £6,279,787, 
highest ever recorded. There are now |? 
members and depositors in this Society 
the year 1953 alone the Socigty added ' 
number nearly 300 investing shareholder, 


One of the principal aims of the build: 
society movement is the encouragemen! 
thrift, and your board has laid special | 
phasis on this aspect of its work throug! 


/ 


{ 





the year. The Eastbourne Mutual will ac. 


investments from 10s. to £5,000. The ret 
offered by the Society to its shareholder: 
2} per cent, and the income tax thereon 
paid by the Society. Home ownership is ° 
recognised as a particularly good form 
saving. Nine hundred and twenty advan 
totalling over one million pounds were m 
during the year to help people to buy th 
own homes. 


The results of the year’s trading have a! ma 


been satisfactory. If 1954 continues as 
has started, we should have another happy 
meeting a year hence. 


The report was adopted. 


) 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 


RECORD TURNOVER—EXPORT PROBLEMS 


4 


¥ 


that 


Eng 
‘Fy 


‘ 


\NS TO IMPROVE COUNTRY’S ECONOMIC POSITION 


tv-fifth annual general meeting of 
| Electric Company, Limited, was 
rch 17th in London. 


‘e H. Nelson, FCGI, MI MechE, 
rman and managing director), in 
of his speech, said: 

n I am able to announce a 
stantial increase both in produc- 
irnover which fully justifies the 
nanufacturing facilities already in 
ind further extensions at present 
[his increase in production has of 

associated with a still further 
the number of our employees. 


ers in our books ensure the main- 

our 1953 volume in 1954, but, 
1c orders in 1953, as a result of 
our new products, exceed those of 
npetition from overseas manufac- 
the export markets for our well- 

products has greatly increased, 
| contract conditions are much less 
and the volume of orders for 
rkets in 1953 has fallen by com- 
th 1952, 


lance on our trading account is 
3 and, after charging depreciation of 
} and adding interest and dividends 
nvestment, less income tax, namely, 
there is a net trading balance, before 
of £4,779,920 compared with 
4 in 1952, being an increase of 9.6 


1g down these 1953 earnings in the 
that we have done for some years, 
see that every £100 we received 
customers in 1953 was expended 
Materials, including bought and 
ticles, £50; wages and salaries, 
depreciation, maintenance, power, 
rent, rates, imsurance, etc., 
niterest on debentures, bank over- 
bills, £1; taxation, £4; savings 
n the business, £1 7s. and net divi- 
preference and ordinary stocks, 16s. 
IHE ECONOMIC POSITION 
g to the future I still believe, in 
greatly increased competition in 
markets, that if we maintain our 
economic position of the country 
ie to improve by the following 


maintaining our technical lead ; 
reasing production ; (3) by pro- 
ver cost ; (4) by providing incen- 
xtra output. 


nagements of industry must give 
«people every opportunity to earn 
extra effort, and additional earn- 
arise solely from this avenue 

stabilised basic wage, for in- 
wages unrelated to output make 
ution to the improvement of the 
position of the worker or of the 


id 


f the engineering industry, and 


your company, provide generous 

Obviously the application of 

S must vary with different industries, 

ur company opportunities are avail- 

very substantial additional earnings 
for extra effort. 


NADIAN MARCONI COMPANY 


ig the year we had the opportunity 


chasing the control of the Canadian 


: Company. This transaction means 
historic association between the 
and Canadian Marconi Companies 





has been restored ; the close collaboration 
which has always existed between them will 
be strengthened and the Canadian daughter 
company will receive every sort of assistance 
to expand the range and scale of its products 
in the interests of Canada. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


Our Company, as exhorted by successive 
Governments, has made every endeavour to 
expand its overseas business to meet our 
country’s need, by entering markets in which 
we have hitherto taken no direct part, and 
nothing has given us greater satisfaction and 
stimulation than the receipt of orders in the 
United States of America which contribute 
dollars needed by us to pay for our essential 
purchases from USA. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Expenditure on research and development 
in Our normal business is even greater than 
in previous years and continues also to be 
maintained at a very high figure in the 
defence field; the latter, of course, arises 
from the very heavy burden of expenditure 
on national defence which, unfortunately, it 
is still necessary for the country to bear. 


OUTSTANDING ENGINEERING 


OF 1953 


EVENTS 


“THE CANBERRA.”—You will have shared 
the pride of every employee of this Company 
in the continued achievement of the 
“Canberra” jet bomber, which, since I 
addressed you in March last year has set 
up six new world records, so raising its 
total to thirteen. 


STEAM ‘TURBINES.—A number of large 
turbo-generating units were commissioned 
overseas during the year, including the third 
and fourth 66MW sets at the J. Clark Keith 
Generating Station of the Hydro Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, three more 
of the 10 30MW sets at Vierfontein, South 
Africa, and the third 30MW set for Pretoria 
Municipality. 

WATER TURBINES.—At present we have 
orders for 37 major units totalling over a 
million horsepower. 

An order for two very large water-wheel 
generators was awarded to your Company 
by the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers, for the power station at McNary 
Dam, USA. We have also secured in 
Canada an order for what we believe to be 
the most powerful water turbines in the 
world, namely, four units of 175,000 b.h.p. 
for the Quebec Hydro Commission’s Bersimis 
power station. These turbines will be built 
in one of the factories of our associated 
company in Canada. 

TRACTION.—This year’s traction produc- 
tion includes 25 streamlined passenger or 
freight 2,400 h.p. electric locomotives with 
rheostatic braking, for the Victoria Govern- 
ment Railway, Australia. They are giving 
every satisfaction in service. 

In the Diesel electric field 10 1,500 h.p. 
locomotives powered by the Company’s 
12SVT engine have been shipped to the 
Queensland Goverrfment Railways and are 
working between Brisbane and Cairns, a run 
of 1,000 miles in each direction. 


We have commissioned extra_ high 
voltage airblast circuit-breakers in Canada, 
Tasmania and for the BEA. Large oil 


circuit-breaker installations have also been 
commissioned at home and in various parts 
of the world, including Australia, India, 
South Africa and Kuwait. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





MARCONTIPS WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 
SIR GEORGE NELSON’S SPEECH 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
this Company was held on March 17th in 
London. 


Sir George H. Nelson, FCGI, MIMechE, 
MIEE, the chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: I am glad to report again a 
very satisfactory year’s working. The turn- 
over is the highest recorded in the history 
of your company. The profit is £887,283, 
which is £285,579 more than the previous 
year. Your directors recommend a dividend 
of 7 per cent, less tax, on the ordinary shares. 


AERONAUTICAL : The demand for our air- 
borne and ground communication equipment 
and navigational aids by leading airlines, air- 
craft manufacturers and airport companies 
at home and overseas remains at a high level. 
The progress made in advanced development 
in systems and methods of air communica- 
tion should ensure substantial business in 
these fields for years to come. 


RapDIO COMMUNICATIONS: Your company 
is, as you know, one of the few—perhaps the 
only—commercial communications manufac- 
turing organisation which devotes real effort 
to the study of radio propagation. 


TELEVISION 


In television we can look back on this year 
with exceptional pride, for it was our tele- 
vision cameras and control equipment which 
were used exclusively by the BBC for their 
superb televising of the momentous Corona- 
tion service in Westminster Abbey. Tens 
of millions of viewers will never forget those 
wonderful scenes taken and transmitted with 
such fidelity by our equipment. We also 
carried out at very short notice indeed the 
installation of a television transmitter in 
Ottawa to enable the people of Canada’s 
capital to view the film of the Coronation on 
Coronation Day itself. 


The year has also seen the inauguration of 
a television service for Italy for which your 
company was honoured with the largest 
single television export order ever given to 
one manufacturing company. 


Our chief source of pride is the award of 
the order for vision and sound transmitters 
for the future BBC London station at Crystal 
Palace. We are confident that the new 
station, which is due to open in 1956, will be 
an example to television engineers for years 
to come throughout the world. 


We are proud to have contributed a great 
deal of special equipment to the Gothic 
for her present Royal Tour, including the 
installation of a transmitter of unique power 
for a merchant vessel. It is the transmitter 
which has kept Her Majesty in touch with 
home. 


During the year we have completed the 
programme for equipping with radio beacons 
no less than 45 lightships and lighthouses in 
the United Kingdom home waters. 


Your company is also responsible for the 
design, manufacture and supply of equip- 
ment to The Marconi International Marine 
Communication Company, the major supplier 
of communication and navigational aid 
equipment to the Merchant Navy. Our 
marine radar equipment—the Radiolocator— 
is acknowledged as being unsurpassed in 
quality, performance and, of greatest impor- 
tance of all, reliability. 


Our research and development in the year 
under review have been on a greater scale 
than ever before. The report was adopted. 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES 


DECONTROL OF RAW JUTE 


ASSURANCE OF PROTECTION 
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INCREASED HARD CURRENCY EARNINGS 


MR W. G. N. WALKER’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Jute Industries, Limited, was held on 
March 15, 1954, in the board room of The 
Association of Jute Spinners and Manufac- 
turers, 5 Cowgate, Dundee, Mr W. G. N. 
Walker (chairman and joint managing 
director) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr W. A. Jeffray, CA) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 

Addressing the meeting, the Chairman 
said: With your permission I will take the 
accounts and the report of the directors as 


read. (Agreed.) 


JUTE CONTROL 


On February 16, 1954, an announcement 
of the greatest importance to your company 
was made in both Houses of Parliament. 
The statement in the House of Commons 
vas made in the following terms: 


“In accordance with the Government’s 
policy of restoring trade to private channels, 
it has been decided that the purchase and 
importation of raw jute by the Jute Control 
shall cease at an early date following discus- 
sion with the industry, which my noble 
friend (Lord Woolton) will institute immedi- 
ately. Public trading in imported jute goods 
must continue meanwhile until appropriate 
measures to safeguard the United Kingdom 
jute manufacturing industry under condi- 
tions conducive to efficiency can be worked 
out and introduced. The Government is 
giving full consideration to this problem, 
but cannot promise any early solution.” 


The Government’s decision to safeguard 
the United Kingdom jute manufacturing in- 
dustry is the culmination of representations 
made to this end by the industry over the 
past 30 years. 


Up to the declaration of war in 1939 the 
UK jute manufacturing industry was the 
only jute manufacturing industry in the 
world which was not protected by its own 
government against the importation of Indian 
goods. The result of this in the inter-war 
years was the creation of a depressed area 
in Dundee and district, where unemploy- 
ment was very high, wages were low, profits 
were negligible, and little, if any, money 
was available for modernisation of machinery 
and for research and development of manu- 
facturing processes. The advent of control 
in the war years gave a measure of protection 
which has existed until now. 

We, in Dundee, are grateful to the govern- 
ment for facing up to the situation and 
deciding to protect the industry on a basis 
conductive to efficiency. In doing so the 
possibility of large scale unemployment has 
been removed and the strategetic necessity 
of maintaining a healthy and progressive 
industry in the UK has been recognised. 


While I do not wish to reiterate what I 
said at some length in my speech to you 
in March, 1951, I should, I think, remind 
you that it was the existence of a healthy 
and versatile home industry at that time 
which alone obviated a major packaging 
crisis when India cut off supplies of standard 
goods to the United Kingdom. The follow- 
ing quotation from my speech in 1951 is 
pertinent in that it is the assurances asked 


for then that have now, in effect, been given 
by HM Government: 

“The merchanting part of our business 
which deals in Indian imported goods has 
already suffered a severe blow at the hands 
of India, who has let down the United 
Kingdom, her second largest customer ; the 
longer India leaves this country without jute 
goods the more harm ‘she is going to do to 
herself. India’ cannot expect to use the 
United Kingdom as a: market for the surplus 
production which she cannot sell elsewhere. 
A large quantity of imported goods will 
always be required, but surely in the national 
interest the time has come when our govern- 
ment, having, I hope, learnt a lesson, should 
give the home-producing industry an assur- 
ance that manufactured goods will only be 
imported as a balancing factor to cover the 
demands which cannot be met by the home- 
producing industry rather than home pro- 
duction being a balancing factor to cover the 
demands not met by imported goods.” 


Although the decision of HM Government 
to continue the present method of safeguard- 
ing the home industry may only be an interim 
one, it appears to be the only practicable 
course open at the moment. It is also 
probably, from. the point of view of the 
consumer, the cheapest method of affording 
effective protection, while at the same time 
ensuring supplies. 

During the period of control a remarkable 
spirit of co-operation has grown up between 
the various sections of the industry, and be- 
tween employers and employees. This unity 
of purpose has enabled the industry to pull 
together and to carry through an impressive 
programme of re-equipment and modernisa- 
tion. With long-term assurance of protec- 
tion the industry should be able to look to 
the’ future with more confidence than has 
existed in the past. 


PROFIT MARGINS 


It is difficult at this stage to interpret the 
Government's definition of efficiency, but it 
is clear that any safeguards given will not 
be an umbrella under which the inefficient 
can shelter. The existing methods of Govern- 
ment price control on margins may be 
retained, but this would be a small price to 
pay for long-term security. 


As the future prosperity and earning power 
of your company may depend on margins 
allowed by HM Government I should, I 
think, analyse the effect which these have had 
on our profits over the last five years. The 
figures which I will give you embrace the 
major manufacturing activities of your com- 
pany, and account for rather over two-thirds 
of the group trading surplus shown annually. 


INDEX OF PRODUCTION AND PROFITS 
Profit, less 


Inland 
Year Level Revenue Profit 
ending ot depreciation per unit of 
Sept. 30 production allowance production 
I No cconsicaen 100 100 106 
1950 etd 115 115 100 
ER Sckctateaan 139 144 104 
1952 ieeaala 333 lil 85 
REED cpcteeiocads lol 131 81 


* Trade recession. 


The figures for the year ending September, 
1949, are expressed in each column as 100, 
and for comparative purposes those for the 





four subsequent years have been d 
thereto. 

During the latter years we would no 2 
been able to maintain satisfactory t 
figures had it not been for greatly in | 
production and by the introduction of the 
latest machinery which lowers con 1 


costs. It can also be deduced thar, 
paring 1953 with 1951, while producti 


5 
increased by 16 per cent, profits : 
decreased by 9 per cent and the profi t 
unit of production has decreased by 2. c 
cent. Under the present method of control 
of profit margins only the efficient can live 
and there is thus a very real incent ) 
maximum efficiency and minimum production 


costs with resultant benefit to the consumer 
and the nation. 


RAW JUTE 


The handing over by the Government of 
raw jute to private purchase will throw con- 
siderable extra financial burdens on to your 
company. We do not expect to feel the effect 
of this for some months, nor is it possible to 
give any indication of the sum which may 
finally be involved. Suffice it to say that, at 
present raw jute price levels, each week’s 
raw jute held by us requires approximately 
£100,000 of finance. 


During the financial year under review, 
raw jute supplies were adequate both as 
regards quantity and quality. The position 
today may not be quite so favourable, due to 
Pakistan having restricted her 1953-54 crop 
by more than 50 per cent. In quanuty there 
is probably sufficient to meet world’s require- 
ments, but there are signs that the higher 
grades may be in short supply before the 
next crop comes to be marketed. 


It would appear from reports received here 
that Pakistan is to restrict the crop now 
being sown: it is hoped that she has taken 
into consideration her good fortune in having 
had favourable weather for her last three 
crops—unfavourable weather for the next 
crop could under the circumstances, have 
serious repercussions, 

Pakistan’s policy of restricting acreage 
sown under jute has, together with the 


exchange value of her rupee, had the etlect 
of keeping Pakistan raw jute prices approxi- 
mately 15 per cent above the price at which 
Calcutta mills can buy the equivalent 

ties of Indian-grown raw jute in [heir 


internal markets. Pakistan’s action has han- 
dicapped her customers—the jute spinning 
and manufacturing industries of the worid— 
and has made it increasingly difficult for 
them to compete in world markets with 
Indian produced goods. While this 1s 4a 
delicate subject, it is my duty to draw 
Pakistan’s attention to the results of fer 
policy. 


EXPORTS 


The products of your company 
always played a large part im indirec 
exports. Since the restrictions on airect 
exports were removed in 1951, we have made 
considerable progress in this direction. [1m 
glad to be able to report that jute picce 
goods exports of our own manufacture have 
increased by 22 per cent in 1953 compared 
with 1952, and that the level is still risin8 
month by month. Further, whereas 51 pet 
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our exports in 1952 went to hard 
markets, the 1953 percentage rose 
cent. We are now a large earner 
urrency. 
rectors have not been Julled into 
e of security by easier conditions 
me trade, and have exports very 
mind. With this end in view. they 
ded to reinforce their efforts by 
new subsidiary company—JUTE 
RIES (EXPORTS) LIMITED. 


CAPITAL COMMITMENTS 


tal commitments at September 30, 


nting to £628,000 will have been 
large extent incurred during the 
ancial year. While some of this 
is purely replacement of 
which is no longer serviceable, the 
vart of it should further increase pro- 
nd efficiency. 
mitments have as yet been incurred 
on with the erection of manufac- 
remises on the feu of 21 acres 
an area. earmarked for industrial 
nent to which I made reference last 


DEMAND 


demand for your company’s products 
naintained and every effort is being 
ncrease production and use the 
and labour force at our disposal 
t advantage. Subject to unforeseen 
ices results next year should again 
WCLOry. 


Li 





CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


vital of your company was recon- 
1929 when the issued capital was 
lown from £4,500,000 to £1,650,000. 
tors are of the opinion that the 
ipproaching when steps should be 
ring the issued capital of £1,650,000 
line with the capital now employed, 
o modify the highly geared nature of 
capital structure. To effect this 
necessary, subject to the consent of 
Issues Committee, to capitalise 
the company’s reserves. I shall be 
iting with stockholders on this sub- 


1 


later date. 


I am sure you would wish me to 
all executives, management, staff 
oyees at home and overseas your 
thanks for their work over the 
Their keenness and enthusiasm 
the many difficulties which con- 
rise is worthy of the highest praise. 


ort and‘accounts were adopted. 





'ANG VALLEY RUBBER 


tSTATE, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND 20 PER CENT 


n 


teenth annual general meeting of 
ig Valley Rubber Estate, Limited, 
! on March 11th in London. 


G. Estall, chairman, in the course 
~} . 
ech, said: 


net profit of over £39,000 is only some 
ess than the preceding year. This 
y brought about by an increase in the 

1,331,652 lb, which is more than 
cent over that harvested for the pre- 
ear, and against an estimate of only 
00 Ib. Your directors have recom- 
1 a distribution of 20 per cent, less 
4s. in the £, and this actually absorbs 
more than the company has earned. 


re Rubber.—The whole area of 4,274 
was under tapping at December 31, 
with the exception ef 33 acres on 
: Division. 


Rainfall —149.91 inches of ram were 
recorded for the year under review which was 
nearly 21 inches more than that for the 
previous year, but.no less than 87.88 inches 
fell during the 1952 monsoon. 


Burma 


I Ouida once more 
remind you of the impossibility of remitting 
surplus asse Burma to the UK As 
mentioned in my previous review, all London 
expenses plus any dividends declared can be 
remitted, but there is tremendous delay. 





BORAX CONSOLIDATED, 
LIMITED 


GOOD RESULTS 


The fifty-sixth annual zener 


al meeting of 
this company was 


March 17th in 


held on 


London, Mr D. Abel Smith, MC (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
irculated statement for the year ended 


c C 
September 30, 1953: 


The results for the vear under review have 


lew ni 





been good ; in fact they have only twice been 
bettered in the history of the company. The 
overail demand was at a very healthy level 
but wages and some costs increased again. 
If the results of the first quarter of the 
current trading period are maintained, we 
should again have satisfactory year. 

he trading profits of the group are 
£1,385,539 against £1,337,297 last year. 
Investment income is £314,786 compared 
with £325,912 in 1952. Taxation accounts 





for £673,303, 
195? 


compared with £757,089 in 
leaving group net profits of £617,192. 


After deducting from the profits of the 
group the profits re I the subsidiaries 
less the dividends they have paid to the 
parent company profit of Borax 
Consolidated, Limited, is £556,448 against 
£445,866 last year. 


CREDIT FACILITIES, USA 


During the year an agreement was arrived 
at with our bankers in the USA, whereby 
they make ilable to the company credit 


facilities up to $2,800,000, the present equiv i- 


lent of £1 million These facilities are at 
our disposal for a period of ten years, to the 
end of May, 1963. The company has made 
irrangements for its stock in the United 


States Potash Cor 


bv the banks, but of course wu continue to 


from that investment. 





t} 


enjoy the income 

Although the company has a considerable 
cash balance now, your directors considered 
it desirable and advisable to arrange for these 
additional facilities in the USA, where our 
largest activities are centred. At the present 
moment we have no immediate expansion or 
diversification programme in hand, but- con- 
siderable thought is being given in that direc- 
tion and it may well be that we shall require 
substantial funds in the USA over the next 
ten vears. Your board considers the credit 
agreement very advantageous. 

Adverse selling conditions, together with 
increases in labour and certain other costs 
during the year, affected the profits of the 
United States Potash Company and the direc- 
tors of that company have wisely considered 
it best in the long-term interest of the stock- 
holders to omit the extra dividend—we would 
call it the bonus over here—when declaring 
the December, 1953, dividend. 


The report was adopted. 
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BRITISH HOME STORES 


MR HORACE MOORE’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting of 
ritish Home Stores Limited was held on 
March 17th in London. The Rt Hon The 
Earl of Lisburne, JP, presided in the absence 
of the chairman through illness. 


Profit before taxation was {£ 1,203,406, an 
increase of £21,232. Profit after taxation was 
£428,406, which compares with £394,674 in 
the previous year. I am pleased to report 
that once again cash turnover was higher than 
in any previous year. While trading profits 
were ahead of 1952, our results were affected 
by some adverse factors, the most important 
being weather which, from a seasonable point 
of view, was the most contrary in our experi- 
ence. The goodwill which we have built up 
Over years is one of our most important 
assets, and we continue to foster this in all 
possible ways. We have continued our 
efforts, in collaboration with our manufac- 
turers, to produce ever improving standards 
ind values in our goods, and we find a grow- 
ing demand from the public for the new and 


different. 


While progress in connection with the 
restoration of bombed stores and the extension 
of existing facilities has not been as great as 
we would have liked, I am able to report a 
somewhat better forward position than a year 
ago. In November, 1953, we opened our 
new store at Exeter. We anticipate opening 
around the middle of this year the first section 
of our new Sheffield store. Construction has 
commenced in Coventry, and after demolition 
we shall proceed with building in Cardiff. 


Both these stores will be among our largest 
units, but will not be completed dufing 1954. 
The Sheffield and Coventry stores will replace 
existing small temporary stores in these 
towns. We are hopeful that by the end of 
the current year work will be in progress on 
two other major stores, and further headway 
will be made in the extension of selling space 
in existing stores. 


PURCHASE TAX 

While we welcomed the purchase tax 
reductions made last April, we look forward 
to the day when it will be possible to remove 
iultogether this arbitrary tax. We do consider 
that sorne scheme should be devised whereby 
when reductions are made the losses do not, 
as at present, inevitably fall on the retailer. 


last 


The taxation changes announced in 
years Budget reduced to some extent the 
enormous weight of taxation under which 
businesses have been operating. The reduc- 
tion in the rate of income tax gave some relief 
to all, while the abolition of the excess profits 
levy was particularly appreciated. You will 
observe that for the year under review a 
provision has been made of £95,000 for excess 
profits levy which is the same as in the 
previous year. 


I would like to take this opportunity of 
thanking our many suppliers for the valued 
support given to us. We have continued to 
pool our ideas and experiences in the constant 
endeavour to deal with the rapid translation 
of public demand into merchandise of sound 
value and appeal. 

It gives me great pleasure once again to 
express the appreciation of the directors of 
the effort of all our employees throughout the 


year. I thank them for their loyalty and 
co-operation. 


We are, I think, fully conscious of our 
problems and we shall spare no effort in our 
endeavour to bring the results of the current 
year to a satisfactory conclusion. 


The report was adopted. 
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JOHN WHITE FOOTWEAR HOLDINGS, LIMITED 


YEAR OF CONTINUED PROGRESS 


INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


SATISFACTORY HOME AND EXPORT TRADE 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
John White Footwear Holdings, Limited, 
was held on March 17th at “ Prospect 
House,” Higham Road, Rushden, North- 
amptonshire, Mr John’ White (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr L. W. Bradshaw) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 

The following is the statement by Mr Jchn 
White, founder, chairman and managing 
director of the company, in respect of the 
company’s trading year, 1953, which had 
circulated to shareholders with the 


\2en 
weil 


*port and accounts: 


I am pleased to report that 1953 has been 
1 year of continued progress for your 
itl 
FINANCE 
The group trading profit is £255,062, an 
xcrease of £59,394 over 1952, and, accord- 


iwiy, your directors 


are pleased to recom- 


mend an increase in the ordinary dividend 
of 5 per cent, making a total for the year of 
1} per cent. The amount of carry forward 


the profit 


in ind loss account has increased 
5 ceo 
to £361,90 


Consideration 
1 lus 


the 


1S being given to the advisa- 
in future years of a more approximate 
equalisation of interim and final dividends. 
Any therefore, in next year’s 
interim dividend should not be taken as an 
indication of a higher total dividend for the 
year, 


increase 
increase, 


The consolidated balance sheet shows 


stocks at £531,949, a decrease during the 
year of £39,338. This figure is £346,355 
lower than the 1951 figure, when it was 


hought advisable to create a stock reserve 
of £100,000. I am pleased to report that 
these stocks have been carefully and profit- 
ably liquidated and the present figure repre- 
sents Our normal trading requirements ; and 
I think it should give shareholders great 
satisfaction that this reduction has taken 
place without the necessity of drawing on 
the stock reserve which was created. In 
view of the more normal trading conditions 
and stable prices now ruling, your directors 
feel that this specific reserve is no longer 
necessary and it has accordingly been trans- 
ferred to profit and loss account. 


In my statement last year, I referred to a 
possible revaluation of our fixed assets. A 
professional valuation of the group’s free- 
hold properties has been carried out and 
their present market value, to a going con- 
cern, has been certified at “not less than 
£330,000.” This figure has, therefore, been 
incorporated in the accounts and the result- 
ing surplus of £165,522 over the existing 
book values hasbeen transferred to “ capital 
reserve.” It is thought prudent, however, to 
leave the company’s plant and machinery at 
their present written down value. Their true 
value’ is, of course, greatly in excess of that 
shown in the balance sheet. 


HOME TRADE 


Your company’s trade in the home market 
has again been maintained very satisfactorily. 
Of particular interest is the fact that this 





MR JOHN WHITE’S STATEMENT 


year, a much greater percentage of our turn- 
over has been in the higher-priced ranges 
and I feel that this shows a strong preference 
by the public for a fully guaranteed shoe, 
built to a dependable standard. Nevertheless 
it is becoming apparent that we are entering 
a period of greater competition, and our new 
season’s range has been designed to include a 
selection of styles at prices that will enable 
our customers to meet any form of competi- 
tion that may arise, from whatever source 
and however keen this may be. 

During the year under review, our excel- 
lent contacts with our friends in the retail 
trade were further maintained by special 
regional displays in large population centres, 
where we were able both to show the com- 
plete range of our many up-to-date styles 
and strengthen our existing good relations 
with our retailers. These shows were highly 
successful both from the point of view of 
the numbers attending and the orders 
booked. Over three hundred new accounts 
were opened during the year under review. 

A marked feature of the autumn season 
was the development of a completely new 
range of shoes soled with “ Plexor ”—a new 
soling material which has been proved to 
have three times the life of leather. I have 
great pleasure in reporting that our friends 
in the retail trade took up these Plexor-soled 
shoes with great enthusiasm and they have 
proved a tremendous success. “ Plexor,” 
which is exclusive to John White Footwear, 
Limited, has established itself as a valuable 
asset, both to the company and to our 
customers, 


EXPORT 


The optimism expressed in my last report 
regarding our export business has proved to 
be well-founded, All previous records have 
been broken, particularly those to dollar 
countries. 


It has been our endeavour throughout the 
year to concentrate upon the better grades of 
footwear and in this respect I am pleased to 
report that results are most encouraging. In 
every market except where there is. some 
particular restriction such as import licences, 
we show substantial increases over last year. 
Although it is apparent that competition is 
becoming more intense, 1954 has opened 
satisfactorily, a large dollar order being 
booked during the first few days of the year. 
It will be apparent from these remarks that 
export has hitherto constituted a very im- 
portant part of our trade, nevertheless we feel 
there is still considerable scope for increasing 
this, and plans are now being considered to 
improve our distribution throughout the 
whole of the overseas markets. It is, in fact, 
our purpose to ensure that we are adequately 


represented wherever there may’be a demand 
for British footwear. 


ADVERTISING 


Our steady use of national advertising in 
Great Britain has made the public more aware 
each successive year of the value of the John 
White signature on footwear—and I have 
great pleasure in reporting that, once again, 
our survey shows that the John White name 
is recognised and appreciated by an even 


greater number of the public than ever 

We have also continued the policy of s: 

ing our overseas agents with ady y 
campaigns which cover the widest 
circulation and for which we use 
practical form of modern publicity. 


The most helpful and outstanding 
paign during the year under review w 
doubtedly the launching of the range of 
soled with “Plexor”—a new, m 
material. Many forms of strong and in! 
tive advertising were used, both to the 
and to the public—in order to get the 


understanding and acceptance of this 
tive new material. We were not only 
successful indeed in selling hundre 


thousands of “ Plexor” soled shoes, bi 
completely new venture was also suc 
within a matter of a few months, to 
our advertising helped very considera 


PROPERTY AND PLANT 


During the year our stockrooms at 
wood have been largely extended and 
coming year we plan to carry out 
needed extensions to our transport de 
ment. All our properties are in ¢ 
state of repair afid I have every reas 
be proud of the conditions we are a 
offer to our workpeople. Our plan 
machinery are the best available an 
most modern in design. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRODUCTION U S 


I am pleased to report that productio 
now commenced at the new closing fac! 
Corby, that I mentioned in my last 
Here we have a most modern factory o! 
10,000 square feet floor space situated 
area where there is an abundance of 
labour. In equipping this factory we 
been able to make use of the most m 
machinery available and the layout is a 
the most modern lines. During the pas 
we pioneered a training scheme 
enabled us to start production at Corby 
a nucleus of skilled local girls—and w 
already well on the way to building up 
class team of 150 to 200 operatives. Th 
eventually result-in the production of 
15,000 pairs of closed uppers per week in 5 
unit alone. 


This extra production of closed u 
which are already coming through the : 
tory, will overcome a serious bottlene | 
many years’ standing, and by this mean 
overall capacity will be considerably incre 
This factory brings our total numbe: ° 
individual manufacturing units to nine 
general layout of each of them being un 
in the trade inasmuch as each of the 
capable of producing its own special typ. 
manufacture, and is also so versatile 1! 
a few days’ notice production can be ch 
to an entirely new type of constructio: 9 
meet the needs of the changing season» °° 
our Customers’ requirements. 


— - 
_¥ v= S 


“+ 


SOCIAL AMENITIES AND CULTUK\ 
DEVELOPMENTS 


During the past year a works brass . 
has been formed. This has. already a‘. ‘ 
a very high standard indeed and 50S 
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f a very successful future. Our 

have taken a very great interest 

yw venture and to create still further 

nterest among the employees a male 

o is now being organised. Both 

ay ind the choir will in due course 
a national honours. 

' have a very fine sports ground 

rs facilities for many kinds of sport 

ies for healthy recreation among 

ees and their friends. The sports 

is a very full programme planned 

ng season, which includes visits 

teams from firms engaged in 

nd leather and allied trades. It 

tion to foster a spirit of friendly 

between our employees and those 


trades. 
APPRECIATION 
( 1 I must express my very sificere 
ll the workpeople, managers, 


ind directors—whose loyalty and 
so largely contributed to the 
continued progress and success. 


ind accounts were unanimously 
d the dividend as recommended 


ed. 


g director, Mrs A. White, was 
nd the remuneration of the audi- 
W. J. Thompson and Company, 
fixed, the proceedings terminated 
vote of thanks to the chairman, 

d staff. 


BIRMINGHAM CITIZENS 
PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


'S NOW OVER £5 MILLION 


al general meeting of the Society 
t the Imperial Hotel, Birmingham, 
? 10, 1954. 


man, Mr George Howe, presided, 
ig the adoption of the report and 
i 


Ui. 


nder review is one which again 

llent progress. The total amount 

h the Society from members and 

1953 was £945,325 and 

for the withdrawals there is 

é f £3,858,562 due to share mem- 

ease of £363,048 and £1,007,018 

positors. Interest at the rate of 

t tax paid by the Society has again 

equivalent where tax is paid at 

. in the pound to a gross return 
10d. per cent. 


during the year amounted to 
The balance now due was 

in increase of £377,810. Appli- 
finance new houses and from 
nts formed a substantial part of 
(gage advances. Investments in 
| securities and cash at bank 
am | to £436,642, which represents 8.6 
‘ the total assets. The profit and loss 
OWS a gross income of £215,042. 
Aft wing income tax and profits tax 
4 management expenses £28,747, and 

zoings, the nett profit was £116,496, 


ring 
ilk, 





es zether with £13,567 brought for- 

Ward irom the previous year has been allo- 

re a follows: £91,064 interest to share- 
an £15,000 transferred to general 
” ‘ccount and £10,000 to mortgage 
aoe cy reserve. Total reserves and carry 
ome te £178,999. The total assets now 
[425953 — £5,052,180, an increase of 

£23993, 

d am sep. and accounts were adopted 

and W --uUng directors, Messrs L. Goode 





urner, were re-elected. 





THE SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


In submitting the report and accounts for 
1953 and the results of the quinquennial 
investigation as at December 31, 1953, to the 


annual meeting of The Scottish Provident 
Institution held in Edinburgh on March 16, 
1954, the chairman, Sir Hugh Rose Bt, TD, 


drew attention to the continued expansion in 
new business. Each successive year of the 
quinquennium had established a new high 
record, the business of 1983 being more than 
double what had been transacted in the final 
year of the previous quinquennium. The 
total premium income now exceeded £3 mil- 
lion; the mortality experience was excep- 
tionally favourable ; the ratio of expenses to 
premiums was lower than in any year since 
1918 and the interest yields, calculated on 
the total funds, had risen to £5 3s. 10d. gross 
and £4 ls. 6d. net. The total now 
exceeded {34 million, having increased by 
almost £2 million in 1953. This was indeed 
solid progress, maintained. 


assets 


steadily 


RESULTS OF QUINQUENNIAL 
INVESTIGATION 


substantial 


The surplus disclosed had 
enabled the directors to change the method 
of allotting bonuses in the common fund from 
a simple to a compound reversionary system. 
In this fund participation in surplus com- 
mences when the premiums paid, if accumu- 
lated with compound interest at 4 per cent, 
would amount to the sum assured. The 
first bonus addition is for the period from the 
outset to the date of allotment. Thereafter 
the policy shares quinquennially in respect of 
each year surv The rates of premium 

: ‘ry low, being only a little more 


charged are very 
than the without-profit rates of other offices. 






ived. 






In spite of these low rates, the excellent 
results had made it possible to declare 
bonuses at 22s. 6d. and 20s. per cent per 
annum for “Old” and “New” Series 
policies respectively. Endowment assurances 
with profits receive immediate bonuses at 
38s. per cent per annum compound. All 
classes will, for the present, be entitled to 
intermediate bonuses at the same rates as 
those declared. The results in the common 
fund were especially gratifying as they 
afforded renewed evidence of the soundness 
of the principles on which the Scottish Provi- 


dent had been established 117 years ago and 
strenethened the conviction that the “ Dis- 
tinctive System” of the Institution was the 
ideal system of whole-life assurance. Recent 
reductions in the rates of premium for new 
assurances kept the Scottish Provident in the 
forefront of the leading life assurance com- 
panies. 


MILLARD TUCKER REPORT 


In drawing attention to the specialist 
service which the Scottish Provident pro- 
vided in setting up and assisting in the run- 
ning of pension and life assurance schemes 
of all kinds, the chairman spoke of the large 
amount of business now transacted in this 
wav. He referred briefly to the recent publi- 
cation of the report of the comnmittee set up 
by the Government under the chairmanship 
of Mr J. Millard Tucker, QC, to review the 
income tax law relating to pension schemes 
and to consider how the benefits of such 
arrangements could be made available to self- 
employed persons. He also expressed the 
hope that the Government would find it 
possible to implement the main recommenda- 
tions in the report at an early date. 
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In concluding his remarks Sir Hugh Rose 
referred again to the excellence of the results 
he had been privileged to present and to the 
notable strength of the financial position 
which enabled the directors to look with 
confidence to the future bonus-earning power 
7 old-established mutual life assurance 
omce, 


The report was adopted. 





CHURCHILL & SIM, 
LIMITED 


(Timber Agents and Brokers) 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The accounts of Churchill & Sim, 
Limited, for the year ended December 31], 
1953, show a consolidated net profit before 
taxation of £70,517. A final dividend of 
19 per cent is being paid on the ordinary 
shares, making a total distribution of 25 per 
cent for the year, which is the same as in 
1952. 

The following statement by the chairman, 
Mr John C. Sim, was circulated with the 
accounts : 


In the year under review the parent com- 
pany’s earnings have been well maintained 
although the consolidated profit of the group 
is lower than for 1952. Had it not been for 
a loss incurred by one of the subsidiary com- 
panies, the year’s results would have been 
approximately the same as those of the pre- 
ceding year. Reorganisation of this subsidiary 
is already far advanced. The possibility of 
such a loss was foreseen by your board some 
time ago, and was one of the reasons for 
which such a large contingency reserve was 
built up. 


You will see from the accounts that this 
loss has been absorbed in the trading profit 
for the year. Your board consequently con- 
sider that the amount of the contingency 
reserve is now larger than necessary, and they 
have accordingly transferred £30,000 from 
contingency to general reserve. A further 
£10,000 has been allocated to general reserve 
from profits, bringing the total of this reserve 
up to £150,000. 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 25 PER CENT 


Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 19 per cent on the ordinary shares, making 
a total distribution for the year of 25 per cent, 
the same total as for the preceding year. 


Turning now to the course of business in 
1953, I regret to say that Government restric- 
tions have greatly curtailed your company’s 
plywood turnover, but these restrictions will 
shortly be removed, giving the plywood trade 
greater freedom than they have enjoyed since 
before the war. 


In November last the Government an- 
nounced that consumption licences for soft- 
wood would no longer be necessary. The 
removal of this restriction on reselling in this 
country has virtually restored freedom to the 
softwood trade. 


STEADY DEMAND FOR HARDWOODS 


There has been a steady demand for hard- 
woods during 1953, and there are indications 
that this will continue, although some of the 
light hardwoods, which have been used in 
place of softwood, will have to find their 
proper level now that softwood consumer 
licensing has been abolished. 

Your company has been largely instru- 
mental in restarting public timber auctions 
which until the outbreak of war had been a 
familiar feature of its business for over 100 
years. 
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A welcome feature of the year’s trading has 
been the much fuller use made of the com- 
pany’s financial resources. This resumption 
of a traditional service to the trade is reflected 
in the large increase in the item “ Bills 
Receivable ” in the accounts. 

In conclusion, I should like to welcome 
Mr Wallace, who returned to duty: as the 
company’s secretary during the year, and 
again to record the board’s thanks to the 
assistant directors and staff, without whose 
conscientious work and loyal service your 
company could not have attained the results 
now before you. 


At the annual general meeting held on 
March 16th the directors’ report and accounts 
were adopted. 


THE ATLAS STONE 
COMPANY 


“he nt . ' uw oe ral ' 
Che twenty-third ordinary general meeting 


e 
~ The Atlas Stone Company Limited was 
held on March 17th in London, Mr Bernard 
Davis (chairman and managing director) 


presiding 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: Our trading profit for the 
year amounted to £50,734, as compared wit 

4499. There is a net available balance of 
,284, out of which your directors recom- 
end a dividend of 10 per cent, less tax, 








bastusr j 1) i sad tacewaert 
icaving £ 64,201 to be carried forward. 
my aii E “~f t ~ 
lhe contraction of our profits has been due 


‘ “wrormet “ee th a? 3 
Or circumstances, the most im- 











por the fact that certain contracts 
i had prepared ourselves to 
manufacture, did not materialise. Further- 
more, the continuation of import restrictions 
C ciding with a tendency in the home trade 
to reduce stocks, the time lag between the 
promised release of more steel for licensed 


> ¢ r 
lding and the placing of the order for roof- 


ing the buildings concerned, the increased 
— ft } 2 q rau — ore] sa 
cost of labour and raw materials and the 


erity and long duration of winter condi- 
ion$S in 1952-53, which, of necessity, added 


» Our production difficulties 


t 


‘ 


New contracts have been obtained fo 
1 } 


r 
upply of large quantities of concrete units 
for coastal sea-wall defences, which provide 

tinuity of production. At the same time 
uur directors continue to be actively 


engaged in seeking new avenues for extending 


the company’s business. 


» } . 2 + + , + 
Results for the last two months of the 





past financial year and the first two months 
of the current year show a satisfactory in- 
crease, as compared with twelve months ago. 


The report was adopted. 





SECOND BRITISH ASSETS 
TRUST LIMITED 


REPORT AND ACCOUNTS FOR 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1953 


CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 


The seventy-fifth annual general meeting 
of Second British Assets Trust Limited was 
held in Edinburgh on March 18, Mr Alastair 
C. Blair, chairman, presiding. 

Under-noted is the chairman’s review: 

We have again had a satisfactory year, both 
our income and our valuation being higher 
than a year ago. The rise in income is due 
to continued industrial activity in America 
and to the more generous dividends of many 
British companies. While 1954 may see the 
beginning of a transition from cold war 
economy to something a little more flexible, 
we do not anticipate a major economic set- 
back either here or in America, and I am 
hopeful that our revenue may be maintained 
for another year. We shall, however, have to 
provide for a full year’s profits tax in our 
next accounts, as our deficiencies in liability 
over past years have now been entirely used 
up, but we hope it may be possible to divide 
a similar amount next year. 

The valuation of our investments_shows an 
appreciation over the book value at which 
they stand in the balance sheet of 44.5 per 
cent as against 41.2 per cent last year. As 
usual the London premium on dollar invest- 
ments has been ignored. 

The directors propose the capitalisation of 
£200,000 of undivided profits from the 
£700,000 standing at the credit of general 
reserve, to be devoted to the issue to ordinary 
stockholders of the remaining 200,000 
ordinary shares of £1 each which were 
created as part of the scheme of arrangement 
in 1951 against the time when a bonus issue 
might become possible. This will provide 
one {£1 bonus share for each {2 stock held, 
fractions being sold for the benefit of stock- 
holders and the shares, upon issue, being 


converted into stock transferable in 5s. units. 


A resolution to approve the capitalisation will 
be put to the stockholders after the 1953 
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accounts have been adopted, and if , 
renounceable allotment letters will b. 
to ordinary stockholders on March |\:! 


This is the last annual meeting at which 
Mr W. H. Fraser will be present as a d -ec 
and it is with great regret that we s 
well to him. During fourteen very by 
years his wise counsel and his genii! per. 
sonality have been of inestimable 
the board and to the company. We h 
that he will have many happy year: of 
more leisured life. 


The report and accounts were adoptel, and 
the capitalisation proposals were app 





BARRACKS FABRICS 
PRINTING 


POSITION OF EMINENCE MAINTAINED 


The seventeenth annual general 
of The Barracks Fabrics Printing Con 
Limited, was held on March 17th at M 
field, Major K. G. Wilby (the cha 
presiding. The following is an extra 
his circulated statement: 

The net profit for the year 
December 31, 1953, is £90,590, after 
tion of directors’ emoluments and de 
tion. Taxation again takes a very hea 
at £56,150. The balance brought { 
from last year’s account was £34,025, n 
an amount of £68,465 to be dealt 
Your directors recommend a first and 
ordinary dividend of 334 per cent, wh 
with the preference dividends, will 
£23,650. To ensure some measure of 
dend stability it is proposed to cre 
dividend equalisation reserve by the t 
of £25,000 from the profit and loss app: 
tion account. This will leave a bala 
£19,815 to be carried forward. 

I am pleased to report that busine 
continued to improve during the yea 
review. Our Stand at the British Ind 
Fair was most successful and althoug! 
impossible to prophesy any cycle of 
there is no indication at the moment 
falling off in the demand for the com 
productions. 

I have pleasure in tendering my tha: 
the employees of the company, 
whose loyal co-operation your co! 
could not maintain and enjoy its é! 
position in the section of the textile t: 
which it specialises, The report was ad 











\\ ANTED.—Young woman as Marketing Assistant to Sales WALES PROMOTION AND MERCHANDISING. An adv 
Director Applicants need not have a degree but must possess 7 agency needs a man to set up and manage a departmen 
a flair for statistics and the ability to handle figures and interpret will devise pians to further the profitable sale of its client 
them in an intelligent and interesting manner. Previous experience and services, through the means usually classified und 

in handling statistical data for sales control and development pur- premotion '’—product improvement, sampling, trade and 
poses an adi antag Full details of career and salary required to be offers, point-of-sale effort, and so on. This man must 
addressed, in writing, to the Sales Director, L. Rose & Co. Ltd., Successful record of sales promotion in at least one trade; 


Grosvenor Road, St. Albans 


be inventive, really 


knowledgeable of such activities f 


a Business Negotiator required for long-term subscriptions to retailer’s angle, and must be able to work smoothly with 
A continuous market research service. Applications invited from within the agency and with client personnel, A well-paid jo 
ien over 45 with top level marketing experience who must prove outset, with prospects of advancement governed by the su 
ibility to interpret marketing problems and conduct initial negotia- his work. Pension and profit-sharing plans.—Write fairly 


tions with managing directors and senior 


sales and advertising the Vice-Chairman, 


C. Pritchard, Wood and Partn 


cutives of leading consumer. good manufacturers. If you ara 25. Savile Row, London, W.1, 
-eking an opportunity of building up a long-term future with an ‘TERLING CONVERTIBILITY, British Exchange and 
expanding organisation write giving full details, in confidence, to » Controls, the Foreign Exchange Market and internationa 


Aitwood Statistics Limited, Chantrey House, Eccleston Street, and financial matters 


London, S.W.1. 


Padi og fully or partly qualified, required by London Stock- to Evitt Publications, 
+i brokers with expanding InStitutional business, to prepare recom- Wall 1488/89. 


mendations for investment and speedy and 
industries ang individual companies. Similar experience in a Stock- 
broker's office or in the Investment Department of an 
Company or Pension Fund is considered necessary. Age 28-40, Incorporated 
Salary £1,200-£1;500. according to qualifications and experic nce.—Write 


so? 


2 


Street, London, E.C.2, 


gox **O.S."’ c/o J. W. Vickers & Co., Ltd., 7/8 Great Winchester desirable, 


are all treated simply but expertl) 


monthly bulletin.—For specimen copy and subscription rat 


8 Great Winchester Street, E.C.2, L 


concise reports on _ BRUSH GROUP of electrical and diesel engineering fa 


has a vacancy for a GROUP CONTROLLER OF ACCOUN i 

Insurance their head office in London, Candidates should be Chart: yt 
Accountants with a wide knowledge of it 

Membership of the Institute of Cost and Works Accountants 

An undefstanding of standard costs and budgetar) 


) is essential. Salary by arrangement and the appointment is p: 

i ARRISTER- widely experienced in many  fields—Economics, able.—Reply in confidence to D. S. A. E: veleom, The Brush ‘ 
Politics, Trade Union matters, Skilled negotiator, draftsman, Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 

ipeaker, committee-man, Fiuent French, Interesting  offers.— MINHE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Dire tors 


30x 497, 


jhe.’ Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History 
and Social Sciences. you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
AKE DISTRICT. Leathes Cottage, Borrowdale, Keswick. Good 
4 cgoking, open fires and central heating. H. & C. all bedrooms. On 
bus route. Centre for the high hills, near Derwentwater. 





requiring the services of Chartered Secretaries to fill secre’? 
and similar executive posts are invited to communicate with (he 
Secretary of the Institute, 14 New Bridge Street, E.C.4. : 
UALIFIED ACCOUNTANT requires suitable commercial employ 
ment in the London area.—Reply Box 501. 


VOR SALE.—The Economist, July, 1947—December, 1953.—FoF 
details write Box 495, 
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LIO 6 6 (plus £445.5.10 purchase tax) and all this 


A L over the country proud owners of | quality real leather upholstery; deep pile | automatic chassis lubrication achieve the 
£ \ the Daimler ‘Conquest’ are congratu- | 

















| carpets; polished walnut dash and wood- | ultimate in owner convenience and ease 
lating themselves on the wisest choice they | work; built-in heater and ventilating | of maintenance. 
ever made. Very shrewdly, and for a | system; chrome-plated framing to | Only by seeing and driving the Daimler 
medium price, they have picked them- | windows. ‘Conquest’ can you appreciate the reasons 
‘ves the finest combination of motoring Comfort and Luxury. Armchair comfort | for its recognised success. 
jualities on the market today. Here is | in deeply cushioned seating with adjust- | Write to Bureau 53, The Daimler Co. Ltd., 
what the ‘Conquest’ has to offer: able armrests; unobstructed flat floor and | Coventry, for the name of your nearest 
Performance. Top speed over 80, cruising | ample leg room front and rear; front | distributor and make arrangements to try 
0; acceleration through the gears 0-30 in | hinged wide doors for easy entrance; | this magnificent car as soon as possible. 
) secs., 0-60. in 20.4 secs., 10-30 in top pivoting ventilating windows front and | Also the new Conquest ‘Century’ Saleen. 
’.7 secs., Pettol 26.5 m.p.g. at 30 m.p.h., | rear; large luggage boot 4’ x 3° and) cit cries 100 bhp. engine, twin 
“i m.p.g. at 60 m.p.h. (‘Motor’ and | separate spare wheel compartment; lock- | carburetors, 90 m.p.h., even quicker 
\utocar’ road test reports). | able glove box and 5 cubby holes for | acceleration, bigger brakes, — telescopic 
~pecial Mechanical Features. Preselector | parcels in dashboard and doors. Wide adjustable stecring, improved seating en 
Huid transmission ; automatic chassis | range of beautiful colour combinations. more leg room in rear, together ‘with 
‘ubrication ; 75 b.h.p., OHV, 6 cylinder | Long Life and Easy Maintenance. Precision many other extras, including two suitcases 
engine; laminated torsion bar suspension; | engineering and rigid standards of manu- | 


: . asa | specially designed to fit large luggage boot. 
water heated induction manifold; 11” | facture and inspection ensure character- | 7) 0. are included without extra charge in 


| 

i - | 
brakes with 148 sq. ins. surface; 33 ft. | istic Daimler feature of long life. The | tne basic price of £1172 plus £489.9.2 p/t. 
turning circle, | mechanical perfection of fluid trans- 


Vine Quality Fittings and Finish. High | mission and epicyclic gear box plus full | OUT OF PEDIGREE COMES PACE 
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Character shows... 
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46‘, of our readers insist 
on “getting things straight” 


THE NEWS CHRONICLE stakes its all on presenting 
the facts factually, and both sides of an issue. A great 
many people, it seems, would resent it if we didn’t. 

As a result of a survey, we've found that nearly 
half our readers (there are over 3,000,000*) define 
their liking for the paper in terms of confidence: they 
mention its “truth,” “fairness,” avoidance of bias. 
They like its informative news reporting. 

Readers who want the facts, and can see the point 


of an argument, are customers who can see the point 
of an advertisement. And readers who have absolute 
confidence in their chosen newspaper will extend it, 
willy nilly, to the products they see advertised in it. 

In a new booklet, we’ve examined the character of 
News Chronicle readership in greater detail. If you 
would like to know more about the sort of people 
they are, the jobs they hold, and their remarkable 


responsiveness, ask to be sent a copy. 
* Hulton Readership Survey, 1953 


NEWS CHRONICLE 


The findings in this booklet are based on a survey conducted originally for our private 


editorial use—but some of the information, we thought, would be useful to advertisers 


or their agents. Copies of the booklet may be obtained by writing or telephoning to 


the Advertisement Director, The News Chronicle, Bouverie St, E.C.4. Central 000. 
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Laboratory check on a 
magnetron intended for use 
in radar equipment. 


VEE 


iphiviinaa 


PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 


, r= possibility of using radio to detect and locate 
unseen objects has intrigued scientists since the turn 
the century, but it was not until the advent of the 
\ulti-cavity magnetron during the late war that the 
tory of modern radar began. 
Radar targets are located by a beam of radio waves 
ich upon striking an object are reflected to the sender. 
e direction of the beam when it is reflected, and the 
ic taken by the waves on their outward and return 
rneys, indicate the exact position of the target. 
Cor the system to be sensitive and accurate, the range of 
> transmitted beam must be long and its width narrow. 
5 requires a powerful source of radio waves of very 
ort wave-length but, unfortunately, such “microwaves” 
not be provided by an ordinary electronic valve. Faced 
i these difficulties the early radar pioneers developed the 
Ni-cavity magnetron — a special valve which proved to 


ul 





be more powerful by a factor of hundreds than any other 
microwave generator then available. 

Today, magnetrons are playing an essential part in radar 
navigation. Ships and harbours are no longer hidden by 
fog and mountain peaks cease to be obscured by cloud. 
The cathode ray tubes of air and sea navigators present 
pictures of the way ahead even when visibility is zero. 

Radar science is still undergoing ingenious and complex 
development. In the field of meteorology it is used for 
detecting and “ tracking” clouds, as well as obtaining 
upper air measurements of wind velocity. A different role 
is also being played by the magnetron in accelerating 
electrons for the production of high-energy X-rays. In 
these and other microwave applications Mullard are 
contributing to further progress with the large-scale 
manufacture of high quality magnetrons and similar 
electronic devices. 





MULLARD LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


ictories at: Blackburn + Fleetwood - Gillingham » Hove - Lytham-St. Anne’s 


Mitcham - Rawtenstall - Waddon - Wandsworth - Whyteleafe 
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However involved 
it’s solved 
inamoment! 


. whatever the 
problem, you can 
work out the answe! 

a with your own two 
hands—and it’s at 
your finger-tips 
there and then .. 

no wasted time 
waiting for depart- 
mental assistance. 
CURTA is the 
andiest calculating 
1achine now on the 
arket. Itis 
recision built for 
ibsolute accuracy— 
it adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, divides, 
and is ideal for cur- 
ency conversion, 
stock and share 
valuations, calcula- 


z 


CURTA 


The perfect calculating machine for 


nu 


tions of yield, appor- ; : : 

2 tionments and At Financial Executives, Brokers and all 
statistical Professional men. 
calc ulat ions, ee 


Provided with tens transmission and visible dials throughout, together 
with a handy reversing lever and split clearance of the product 
register. Write or “phone to-day for a demonstration. 


Model | Capacity 8x 6x I! £35.10.0. 
Model 2 Capacity Il x8x 1i5 £45. 0.8. 


DEPT. E., TERMINAL HOUSE 


Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.1. 


1626 



















268, 3274 


Tel.: Sloane 1061 





ombard House, Greot Charles Street, Birmingham, 3. Tel: Central 1210 
at Glasgow, Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, Dublin 


Factory walls should be made of 
daylight. Workers work better when there 
are plenty of big windows to let in the 
light. Office heating costs drop where 
“INSULIGHT” Double-Glazing Units are 
used. Dark corridors, staircases, and inside 
rooms become brighter and pleasanter, 
where there are walls of translucent 
“INSULIGHT” Hollow Glass Blocks. 
For advice on the best way to use glass in 













your factory consult our Technical Sales 


ain d b @ [ OY Under the control of and Service Department. 


Cleveland's foundation engineers, the rock strata deep under 
the surface has been exposed and tested ; then 
concrete and steel is moulded in the foundations which are 


: ee thousands of tons of steel structure. There P I L K I N G T O N B R O T H LE R Ss 


plan than to place deep foundation 


construction in Cleveland’s experienced hands. L I M a. E D 


LEVE LA N D ST. HELENS, LANCS.; SELWYN HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, 


ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. TELEPHONES: ST. HELENS 400!, 
, WHITEHALL 5672-6. “INSULIGHT” is the British registered trade 
Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork | 


mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited. Supplies are available thr: - 
the usual trade channels. FD 
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The Railway £1 


“A legitimate increase in prices to cover costs that would pass 
without comment in a dozen industries becomes a gross extor- 
tion when the railways seek to make it.” 

Who wrote these words? They were not written or spoken 
by anyone concerned with the managements of the railways. 
They appeared in a leading article in The Economist for 
21 April 1951. They might be written with equal truth today. 

When the price of transport goes up it appears to the ‘rans- 
port user as the last straw. The last straw? That, inceed, is 
literally what it is: the /ast. For the price of transport is never 
the first to go up. Increases in railway charges have not preceded 
the increases in other costs. The rises in railway charges have 
always followed those other rises, and have largely been caused 
by them. 

The British Transport Commission claim that even at their 
new level the railways’ charges for freight transport represent 
fair value for money. 

What does fair value mean? Official statistics of wholesale 
prices tell us that the 1954 £1 can buy, in terms of the 1938 
£1, 6/3d. worth of goods. But for every 1954 {1 spent on 
freight transport, the railways give, in terms of the 1938 £1, 
8/- worth of service. 

8/- against 6/3. Would anyone say that that is unfair? 


BRITISH TRANSPORT 





ISSUED BY THE BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 


CRE it es 


TATEMENT 


LEDGER 


Me 
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It costs less to have 


“them all prepared af once! 


ors work pile up in the office at the end of the 
D month? Quite unnecessary . . . and very costly! 
The preparation of statements becomes a fast and 
simple operation with the Burroughs M800 to help. 
This multi-purpose typewriter-accounting machine 
handles all related records simultaneously —and re- 
duces posting, totalling and proving to one fast 
operation. 

This example of the economies effected on accounts 
receivable indicates’ the value of such a versatile 
business tool on every kind of accounting — accounts 
payable, general ledger, cheque and receipt writing, 
and many others. 

Let Burroughs show you the way this machine 
smooths the flow of your routine work. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Sales and 
Service Offices in principal cities. 


THE BURROUGHS M800 


Some time-saving, labour-saving features are: — Automatic Totals ..- 
Debit and Credit Balances automatically computed and printé d— 
Credit Balances in red . . . Subtraction in crossfooter and all registers 
. « » Date — day, month, year — printed automatically. 


4 
FOR EXPERT ADVICE ON BUSINESS FIGURING CALL IN <Jurroughs 
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BCPA offers 
TWO CLASSES OF TRAVEL 
to Australia & New Zealand 


AS FROM APRIL I* 1954 


LUXURY FIRST CLASS 





— DC-6 


airliners — 


sleeper across the Pacif 


allowance. 





—fly Tourist! From 
to Sydney for £248.0.0 
ickland for £244.0.0! 
scounts on return fares. 
baggage allowance. Ask 


ivel agent for details, 







Giant BGPA DC-6’s provide Monday and T hursday 
j departures for Australia and Fridays for New Zealand. 
Full particulars and reservations from your Travel Agent 
i or through B.O.A.C., our General Sales Agents in the U.K. 
(Tel: ViCtoria 2323) 






' BCPA 


ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


Gr 


nmonwealth Pacific Airlines Lid, im ecroclation with Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. 


VANCOUVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 
HONOLULU 
CANTON ISLAND 
Fiji 

SYDNEY 


NEW ZEALAND 


Enjoy every air travel refinement 
magnificent 
meals. with vintage wines, 
ic, BCPA’s 
famous ‘‘personalised’”’ 


service. Generous 66 lbs. baggage 
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One of the biggest bugbears in business 
is the important letter that ‘loses’ itself— 
or the document that goes astray. 
That is why Roneo concentrate so much effort 


you are a small or large concern, install Roneo 


POTLAAAY ARENA \\ 
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in devising filing systems that work. Whether 





filing and you need never losé another letter— 


or any document for that matter. 


FILING AND RECORDS 
DUPLICATORS 
STEEL DESKING & EQUIPMENT 
OFFICE PLANNING 
LIBRARY & BANKING EQUIPMENT 
STEEL PARTITIONING 










Write to Roneo Ltd., 17 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. Telephone: Holborn 7622 
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NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


‘* Founded 1784 


“In 1787 
the ship Columbia, financed by 
customers of the Bank, was the first 
American vessel to sail to Canton, 
China; and in 1792 was first to 
anchor in the River, on the west 
coast of the United States, that now 
bears her name’. 


America’s Oldest Chartered Bank 


Hie ad ( fice 
67 MILK STREET « BOSTON « MASSACHUSETTS 
In New York City 


FIRST OF BOSTON INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
2 WALL STREET 


Overseas Branches 
ARGENTINA Buenos Aires + Avellaneda - Rosario 
BRAZIL Rio de Janeiro + Sao Paulo + Santos 
CUBA Havana + Santiago + Cienfuegos + Sancti Spiritus 
Special Representative in Europe 


146 LEADENHALL STREET « LONDON « EC3 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in the U.S.A. 





